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‘ousseau, ne recevant aucun auteur, remercie Madame —— de ses bontés, 


et la prie de ne plus venir chez lui.’ 


| OUSSEAU had a great aversion 

to visitors of all classes, but 
especially to literary visitors, feeling 
sure that they would print some- 
thing about him. A lady who had 
long persisted in calling on him, 
one day published a brochure, and 
sent him a copy. He rejoiced in 
the opportunity which brought her 
under his rule of exclusion, and ter- 
minated their intercourse by the 
above billet-doux. 

Rousseau’s rule bids fair to be- 
come general with all who wish to 
keep in the secretum iter et fallentis 
semita vite, and not to become 
materials for general gossip. For 
not only is a departed author of any 
note considered a fair subject to be 
dissected at the tea-table of the 


reading public, but all his friends 
and connexions, however quiet and 
retiring and unobtrusive may have 
been the general tenor of their lives, 
must be served up with him. It is 
the old village scandal on a larger 


scale; and as in these days of 
universal locomotion people know 
nothing of their aielbome, they 
prefer tittle-tattle about notorieties 
to the retailing of whispers about 
the Jenkinses and Tomkinses of the 
Vicinity. 

This appetite for gossip about 
notorieties being once created in 
the ‘reading public,’ there will be 
always found persons to minister to 
it; and among the volunteers of 
this service, those who are best in- 
formed and who most valued the 
departed will probably not be the 
foremost. Then come biographies 
abounding with errors; and then, 
as matter of defence perhaps, comes 
on the part of friends a tardy and 


more authentic narrative. This is 
at best, as Mr. Hogg describes it, a 
‘ difficult and delicate task.’ But it 
is always a matter of choice and dis- 
cretion. No man is bound to write 
the life of another. No man who 
does so is bound to tell the public 
all he knows. On the contrary, he 
is bound to keep to himself what- 
ever may injure the interests or 
hurt the feelings of the living, es- 
pecially when the latter have in no 
way injured or calumniated the dead, 
and are not necessarily brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion 
in the character of either plaintiffs 
or defendants. Neither if there be 
in the life of the subject of the bio- 
graphy any event which he himself 
would willingly have blotted from 
the tablet of his own memory, can 
it possibly be the duty of a survivor 
to drag it into daylight. If such an 
event be the cardinal point of a life ; 
if to conceal it or to misrepresent it 
would be to render the whole narra- 
tive incomplete, incoherent, unsatis- 
factory alike to the honour of the 
dead and the feelings of the living ; 
then, as there is no moral compulsion 
to speak of the matter at all, it is 
better to let the whole story slum- 
ber in silence, 

Having lived some years in very 
familiar intimacy with the subject 
of these memoirs; having had as 
good opportunities as any, and better 
than most persons now living, to 
observe and appreciate his great 
genius, extensive acquirements, cor- 
dial friendships, disinterested devo- 
tion to the well-being of the few 
with whom he lived in domestic in- 
tercourse, and ardent endeavours 
by private charity and public advo- 
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cacy to ameliorate the condition of 
the many who pass their days in 
unremunerating toil; having been 
named his executor conjointly with 
Lord Byron, whose idk. occurring 
before that of Shelley’s father, when 
the son’s will came into effect, left 
me alone in that capacity ; having 
lived after his death in the same 
cordial intimacy with his widow, 
her family, and one or two at least 
of his surviving friends, I have been 
considered to have some peculiar 
advantages for writing his life, and 
have often been requested to do s0 ; 
but for the reasons above given I 
have always refused. 

Wordsworth says to the Cuckoo: 
O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee, and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

* * * * 
Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

Shelley was fond of repeating 
these verses, and perhaps they were 
not forgotten in his poem ‘To a 
Skylark :’— 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
7 > 7 e 
The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight : 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight. 

Now, I could have wished that, 
like Wordsworth’s Cuckoo, he had 
been allowed to remain a voice and 
a mystery: that, like his own Sky- 
Jark, he had been left unscen in his 
congenial region, 

Above the smoke ard stir of this 

dim spot 
Which men call earth, 


and that he had been only heard in 
the splendour of his song. But 
since it isnot to be so, since so much 
has been, and so much more will 
probably be, written about him, the 
motives which deterred me from ori- 
ginating a substantive work on the 
subject, do not restrict me from com- 
menting on what has been published 
by others,and from correcting errors, 
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if such should appear to me to 
occur, in the narratives which I 
may pass under review. 

r save placed the works at the 
head of this article in the order in 
which they were published. I have 
no acquaintance with Mr. Middle- 
ton. Mr. Trelawney and Mr. Hogg 
I may call my friends. 

Mr. Middleton’s work is chiefly 
a compilation from previous publi- 
cations, with some very little ori- 
ginal matter, curiously obtained. 

Mr. Trelawney’s work relates 
only to the later days of Mr. 
Shelley’s life in Italy. 

Mr. Hogg’s work is the result of 
his own personal knowledge, and of 
some inedited letters and other docu- 
ments, cither addressed to himself 
or placed at his disposal by Sir 
Percy Shelley and his lady. It is 


to consist of four volumes, of which 
the two just published bring down 
the narrative to the period immedi- 
ately preceding Shelley’s separation 
At that point 
part of 


from his first wife. 
I shall terminate this first 
my proposed review. 

I shall not anticipate opinions, 
but shall go over all that is import- 
ant in the story as briefly as I can, 
interspersing such observations as 
may suggest themselves in_ its 
progress. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born 
at his father’s seat, Field Place, in 
Sussex, on the 4th of August, 
1792. His grandfather, Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, was then living, and his 
father, Timothy Shelley, Esquire, 
was then or. subsequently a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. The family was 
of great antiquity ; but Percy con- 
ferred more honour on it than he 
derived from it. 

He had four sisters and a brother, 
the youngest of the family, and the 
days of his childhood appear to 
have passed affectionately in his 
domestic society. 

To the first ten years of his life 
we have no direct testimony but 
that of his sister Hellen, in a series 
of letters to Lady Shelley, pub- 
lished in the beginning of Mr. 
Hogg’s work. In the first of these 
she says— 

A child who at six years old was 
sent daily to learn Latin at a clergy- 
man’s house, and as soon as it was 
expedient removed to Dr. Greenland’s, 
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from thence to Eton, and subsequently 
to college, could scarcely have been the 
uneducated son that some writers would 
endeavour to persuade those who read 
their books to believe he ought to have 
been, if his parents despised education. 


Miss Hellen gives an illustration 
of Shelley’s boyish traits of imagi- 
nation :— 

On one occasion he gave the most 
minute details of a visit he had paid to 
some ladies with whom he was ac- 
quainted at our village. He described 
their reception of him, their occupations, 
and the wandering in their pretty gar- 
den, where there was a well-remem- 
bered filbert-walk and an undulating 
turf-bank, the delight of our morning 
visit. Theremust have been something 
peculiar in this little event; for I have 
often heard it mentioned as a singular 
fact, and it was ascertained almost im- 
mediately, that the boy had never been 
to the house. It was not considered as 
a falsehood to be punished ; but I ima- 
gine his conduct altogether must have 
been so little understood and unlike that 
of the generality of children, that these 
tales were left unnoticed. 


Mr. Hogg says at a later date :— 

He was altogether incapable of ren- 
dering an account of any transaction 
whatsoever, according to the strict and 
precise truth, and the bare naked rea- 
lities of actual life; not through an 
addiction to falsehood, which he cor- 
dially detested, but because he was the 
creature, the unsuspecting and un- 
resisting victim, of his irresistible 
imagination. 

Had he written to ten different 
individuals the history of some proceed- 
ing in which he was himself a party 
and an eye-witness, each of his ten re- 
ports would have varied from the rest 
in essential and important circum- 
stances. The relation given on the 
morrow would be unlike that of the 
day, as the latter would contradict the 
tale of yesterday. 


Several instances will be given of 
the habit, thus early developed in 
Shelley, of narrating, as real, events 
which had never occurred; and his 
friends and relations have thought 
it necessary to give prominence to 
this habit as.a characteristic of his 
strong imaginativeness predominat- 
ing over reality. Coleridge has 
written much and learnedly on this 
subject of ideas with the force of 
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sensations, of which he found many 
examples in himself. 

At the age of ten, Shelley was 
sent to Sion House Academy, near 
Brentford. ‘Our master,’ says his 
schoolfellow, Captain Medwin, ‘a 
Scotch Doctor of Law, and a divine, 
was a choleric man, of a sanguinary 
complexion, in a green old age, not 
wanting in good qualities, but very 
capricious in his temper, which, 
= or bad, was influenced by the 

aily occurrences of a domestic life 
not the most harmonious, and of 
which his face was the barometer 
and his hand the index.’ This 
worthy was in the habit of cracking 
unbecoming jokes, at which most of 
the boys laughed; but Shelley, who 
could not endure this sort of plea- 
santry, received them with signs of 
aversion. <A day or two after one 
of these exhibitions, when Shelley’s 
manifestation of dislike to the mat- 
ter had attracted the preceptor’s 
notice, Shelley had a theme set him 
for two Latin lines on the subject of 
Tempestas. 

He came to me (says Medwin) to 
assist him in the task. I had a crib- 
bing book, of which I made great use, 
Ovid’s Tristibus. I knew that the only 
work of Ovid with which the Doctor 
was acquainted was the Metamorphoses, 
and by what I thought good luck, I 
happened to stumble on two lines ex- 
actly applicable to the purpose. The 
hexameter I forget, but the pentameter 
ran thus: 

Jam, jam tacturos sidera celsa putes. 


So far the story is not very clas- 
sically told. The title of the book 
should have been given as Tristia, 
or De Tristibus ; and the reading is 
tacturas, not tacturos; summa, not 
celsa: the latter term is inapplicable 
to the stars. The distich is this: 
Me miserum! quanti montes volvuntur 

aquarum ! 

Jam, jam 

putes. 

Something was probably substi- 
tuted for Me miserum! But be this 
as it may, Shelley was grievously 
beaten for what the schoolmaster 
thought bad Latin.* The Doctor's 
judgment was of a piece with that 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers, when 
taking a line of Pindar, which Payne 


tacturas sidera summa 


* Not for the erroneous use of celsa, but for the true Ovidian Latin, which the 
Doctor held to be bad, 


TT2 
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Knight had borrowed in a Greek 
translation of a passage in Gray’s 
Bard, to have been Payne Knight's 
own, they pronounced it to be 
nonsense.* 

The name of the Brentford Doctor 
according to Miss Hellen Shelley 
was Greenland, and according to 
Mr. Hogg it was Greenlaw. Cap- 
tain Medwin does not mention the 
name, but says, ‘So much did we 
mutually hate Sion House, that we 
never alluded to it in after life.’ 
Mr. Hogg says, ‘In walking with 
Shelley to Bishopsgatet+ from Lon- 
don, he pointed out to me more than 
once a gloomy brick house as being 
this school. He spoke of the mas- 
ter, Doctor Greenlaw, not without 
respect, saying, “he was a hard- 
headed Scotchman, and a man of 
rather liberal opinions.” Of this 
period of his life he never gave me 
an account, nor have I heard or 
read any details which appeared to 
bear the impress of truth.’ Between 
these two accounts the Doctor and 
his character seem reduced to a 
myth. I myself know nothing of 
the matter. I do not remember 
Shelley ever mentioning the Doctor 
to me. But we shall find as we 
proceed, that whenever there are 
two evidences to one transaction, 
many of the recorded events of 
Shelley's life will resolve themselves 
into the same mythical character. 

At the best, Sion House Academy 
must have been a bad beginning of 
scholastic education for a sensitive 
and imaginative boy. 

After leaving this academy, he was 
sent, in his fifteenth year, to Eton. 
The head master was Doctor Keate, 
a less mythical personage than the 
Brentford Orbilius, but a variety of 
the same genus. Mr. Hogg says: 

Dr. Keate was a short, short-necked, 
short-legged man—thick-set, powerful, 
and very active. His countenance fe- 
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sembled that of a bull-dog ; the expres- 
sion was not less sweet and bewitching : 
his eyes, his nose, and especially his 
mouth, were exactly like that comely 
and engaging animal, and so were his 
short crooked legs. It was said in the 
school that old Keate could pin and hold 
a bull with his teeth. His iron sway 
was the more unpleasant and shocking 
after the long mild Saturnian reign of 
Dr. Goodall, whose temper, character, 
and conduct corresponded precisely with 
his name, and under whom Keate had 
been master of the lower school. Dis- 
cipline, wholesome and necessary in 
moderation, was carried by him to an 
excess, It is reported that on one morn- 
ing he flogged eighty boys. Although 
he was rigid, coarse, and despotical, 
some affirm that on the whole he was 
not unjust, nor altogether devoid of 
kindness. His behaviour was accounted 
vulgar and ungentlemanlike, and there- 
fore he was particularly odious to the 
gentlemen of the school, especially to the 
refined and aristocratical Shelley. 


But Shelley suffered even. more 
from his schoolfellows than he did 
from his master. It had been so at 
Brentford, and it was still more so 
at Eton, from the more organized 
system of fagging, to which no ill- 
usage would induce him to submit. 
But among his equals in age he had 
several attached friends, and one of 
these, in a letter dated February 
27th, 1857, gives the following re- 
miniscences of their Eton days :— 
(Hogg, i. 43.) 

My pEAR Mapam,—Your letter has 
taken me back to the sunny time of 
boyhood, ‘when thought is speech and 
speech is truth,’ when I was the friend 
and companion of Shelley at Eton. 
What brought us together in that small 
world was, I suppose, kindred feelings, 
and the predominance of fancy and ima- 
gination. Many a long and happy walk 
have I had with him in the beautiful 
neighbourhood of dear old Eton. We 
used to wander for hours about Clewer, 
Frogmore, the park at Windsor, the 


* Ocopa 0d riyywv Caxova crovayaic. This line, which a synod of North 
British critics has peremptorily pronounced to be nonsense, is taken from the 


tenth Nemean of Pindar, v. 141 


; and until they passed sentence upon it in No. 


XIV. of the Edinburgh Review, was universally thought to express with peculiar 
force and delicacy the mixture of indignation and tenderness so appropriate to the 


grief of the hero of the modern as well as of the ancient ode. 


Part II. c. 2. 


Principles of Taste, 


I imagine there are many verses in the best classical poets which, if presented 
as original, would not pass muster with either teachers or critics. 
+ More properly Bishopgate, without the s: the entrance to Windsor Park from 


Englefield Green. 
park gate. 


Shelley had a furnished house, in 18t5- very near his 
Shelley had a fi hed | 1815-16, very near to this 
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Terrace ; and I was a delighted and will- 
ing listener to his marvellous stories of 
fairyland, and apparitions, and spirits, 
and haunted ground ; and his specula- 
tions were then (for his mind was far 
more developed than mine) of the world 
beyond the grave. Another of his fa- 
vourite rambles was Stoke Park, and 
the picturesque churchyard where Gray 
is said to have written his ‘ Elegy,’ of 
which he was very fond. I was myself 
far too young to form any estimate of 
character, but I loved Shelley for his 
kindliness and affectionate ways. He 
was not made to endure the rough and 
boisterous pastime at Eton, and his shy 
and gentle nature was glad to escape far 
away, to muse over strange fancies, for 
his mind was reflective and teeming with 
deep thought. His lessons were child’s 
play to him, and his power of Latin 
versification marvellous. I think I re- 
member some long work he had even 
then commenced, but I never saw it. 
His love of nature was intense, and the 
sparkling poetry of his mind shone out 
of his speaking eye when he was dwell- 
ing on anything good or great. He 
certainly was not happy at Eton, for his 
was a disposition that needed especial 
personal superintendence to watch and 
cherish and direct all his noble aspira- 
tions and the remarkable tenderness of 
his heart. He had great moral courage, 
and feared nothing but what was base, 
and false, and low. He never joined in 
the usual sports of the boys, and what 
is remarkable, never went out in a boat 
on the river. What I have here set 
down will be of little use to you, but 
will please you as a sincere and truthful 
and humble tribute to one whose good 
name was sadly whispered away. Shelley 
said to me when leaving Oxford under 
a cloud, ‘ Halliday, I am come to say 
good-bye to you, if ‘you are not afraid 
tv be seen with me!’ I saw him once 
again in the autumn of 1814, when he 
was glad to introduce me to his wife. 
I think he said he was just come from 
Treland, You have done quite right in 
applying to me direct, and I am only 
sorry that I have no anecdotes or letters 
of that period to furnish. 
lam, yours truly, 
Wa ter 8. Hauipay, 


This is the only direct testimony 
to Shelley’s Eton life from one who 


knew him there. It contains two 
instances of how little value can be 
attached to any other than such 
direct testimony. That at that 
time he never went out in a boat on 
the river I believe to be strictly 
true: nevertheless Captain Medwin 
says:—‘ He told me the greatest 
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delight he experienced at Eton wag 
from boating. ... He never lost 
the fondness with which he regarded 
the Thames, no new acquaintance 
when he went to Eton, for at Brent- 
ford we had more than once played 
the truant, and rowed to Kew, and 
once to Richmond.’ But these 
truant excursions were exceptional. 
His affection for boating began at a 
much later period, as I shall have 
occasion to notice. The second 
instance is:—‘I think he said he 
was just come from Ireland.’ In 
the autumn of 1814 it was not from 
Treland, but from the Continent that 
he had just returned. 

Captain Medwin’s Life of Shelley 
abounds with inaccuracies; not 
intentional misrepresentations, but 
misapprehensions and errors of 
memory. Several of these occur in 
reference to Shelley’s boyish passion 
for his cousin Harriet Grove. This, 
like Lord Byron’s early love for 
Miss Chaworth, came to nothing. 
But most boys of any feeling and 
imagination have some such passion, 
and, as in these instances, it usually 
comes to nothing. Much more has 
been made of both these affairs than 
they are worth. It is probable that 
few of Johnson’s poets passed 
through their boyhood without a 
similar attachment, but if it came at 
all under the notice of our literar 
Hercules, he did not think it wort 
recording. I shall notice this love- 
affair in its proper place, but chiefly 
for the sake of separating from it 
one or two matters which have been 
erroneously assigned to it. 

Shelley often spoke to me of 
Eton, and of the persecutions he 
had endured from the elder boys, 
with feelings of abhorrence which I 
never hone him express in an equal 
degree in relation to any other sub- 
ject, except when he spoke of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. He told me that 
he had been provoked into striking 
a penknife through the hand of one 
of his young tyrants, and pinning 
it to the desk, and that this was the 
cause of his leaving Eton prema- 
turely: but his imagination often 
presented past events to him as they 
might have been, not as they were. 
Such a circumstance must have 
been remembered by others if it 
had actually occurred. But if the 
occurrence was imaginary, it was in 
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a memory of cordial detestation 
that the imagination arose. 

Mr. Hogg vindicates the system 
of fagging, and thinks he was him- 
self the better for the discipline in 
after life. But Mr. Hogg is a man 
of imperturbable temper and ada- 
mantine patience: and with all this 
he may have fallen into good hands, 
for all big boys are not ruffians. 
But Shelley was a subject totally 
unfit for the practice in its best 
form, and he seems to have ex- 
perienced it in its worst. 

At Eton he became intimate with 
Doctor Lind, ‘aname well known 
among the professors of medical 
science,’ says Mrs. Shelley, who 
proceeds :— 


* This man,’ Shelley has often said, ‘ is 
exactly what an old man ought to be. 
Free, calm-spirited, full of benevolence, 
and even of youthful ardour; his eye 
seemed to burn with supernatural spirit 
beneath his brow, shaded by his vener- 
able white locks ; he was tall, vigorous, 
and healthy in his body, tempered, as it 
had ever been, by his amiable mind. I 
owe to that man far, ah! far more than 
I owe to my father ; he loved me, and 
I shall never forget our long talks, when 
he breathed the spirit of the kindest 
tolerance and the purest wisdom. Once, 
when I was very ill during the holidays, 
as I was recovering from a fever which 
had attacked my brain, a servant over- 
heard my father consult about sending 
me to a private madhouse. I was a 
favourite among all our servants, so this 
fellow came and told me, as I lay sick 
in bed. My horror was beyond words, 
and I might soon have been mad indeed 
$f they had proceeded in their iniquitous 
plan. LIhad one hope. I was master 
of three pounds in money, and with the 
servant’s help I contrived to send an 
express to Dr. Lind. He came, and I 
shall never forget his manner on that 
occasion. His profession gave him 
authority ; his love for me ardour. He 
dared my father to execute his purpose, 
and his menaces had the desired effect.’ 


Mr. Hogg subjoins :— 


I have heard Shelley speak of his 
fever, and this scene at Field Place, 
more than once, in nearly the same 
terms as Mrs. Shelley adopts. It 
appeared to myself, and to others also, 
that his recollections were those of a 
person not quite recovered from a fever, 
and still disturbed by the horrors of the 
disease. 


However this may have been, the 
idea that his father was continually 
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on the watch for a pretext to lock 
him up, haunted him through life, 
and a mysterious intimation of his 
father’s intention to effect such a 
urpose was frequently received by 
1im, and communicated to his 
friends as a demonstration of the 
necessity under which he was placed 
of changing his residence and going 
abroad. 

I pass over his boyish schemes 
for raising the devil, of which much 
is said in Mr. Hogg’s book. He 
often spoke of them to me; but the 
principal fact of which I have any 
recollection was one which he 
treated only as a_ subject of 
laughter — the upsetting into the 
fire in his chamber at Eton of a 
frying-pan full of diabolical ingre- 
dients, and the rousing up all the 
inmates in his dame’s Soup in the 
dead of the night by the abominable 
effluvia. If he had ever had any 
faith in the possible success of his 
incantations, he had lost it before I 
knew him. 

We now come to the first really 
amperes event of his life—his ex- 
pulsion from Oxford. 

At University College, Oxford, in 
October, 1810, Mr. Hogg first be- 
came acquainted with him. In their 
first conversation Shelley was exalt- 
ing the physical sciences, especially 
chemistry. Mr. Hogg says:— 

As I felt but little interest in the 
subject of his conversation, I had leisure 
to examine, and I may add to admire, 
the appearance of my very extraordinary 
guest. It was a sum of many contra- 
dictions. His figure was slight and fragile, 
and yet his bones and joints were large 
and strong. He was tall, but he 
stooped so much that he seemed of a low 
stature. His clothes were expensive, 
and made according to the most ap- 
proved mode of the day; but they were 
tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. His ges- 
tures were abrupt andsometimes violent, 
occasionally even awkward, yet more 
frequently gentle and graceful. His 
complexion was delicate and almost 
feminine, of the purest white and red ; 
yet be was tanned and freckled by ex- 
posure to the sun. . . , His features, 
his whole face, and particularly his head, 
were in fact unusually small ; yet the 
last appeared of a remarkable bulk, for 
his hair was long and bushy. . . . he 
often rubbed it up fiercely with his 
hands, or passed his fingers through his 
locks unconsciously, so that it was sin- 
gularly wild and rough. . . . His fea- 
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tures were not symmetrical (the mouth 
perhaps excepted); yet was the effect of 
the whole extremely powerful. They 
breathed an animation, a fire, an enthu- 
siasm, a vivid and preternatural intelli- 
gence, that I never met with in any other 
countenance. Nor was the moral ex- 
pression less beautiful than the intel- 
lectual. . . . LT admired the enthusiasm 
of my new acquaintance, his ardour in 
the cause of science, and his thirst for 
knowledge. ut there was one physical 
blemish that threatened to neutralize all 
his excellence. 

This blemish was his voice. 

There is a good deal in these 
volumes about Shelley’s discordant 
voice. This defect he certainly had ; 
but it was chiefly observable when 
he spoke under excitement. Then 
his voice was not only dissonant, like 
a jarring string, but he spoke in 
sharp fourths, the most unpleasing 
sequence of sound that can fall on 
the human ear: but it was scarcely 
so when he spoke calmly, and not 
at allso when he read; on the con- 
trary, he seemed then to have his 
voice under perfect command: it 
was good both in tune and in tone ; it 
was low and soft, but clear, distinct, 
and expressive. I have heard him 
read almost all Shakspeare’s trage- 
dies, and some of his more poetical 
comedies, and it was a pleasure to 
hear him read them. 

Mr. Hogg’s description of Shel- 
ley’s personal appearance gives a 
better idea of him than the portrait 

refixed to his work, which 1s simi- 
ar to that prefixed to the work 
of Mr. Trelawney, except that Mr. 
Trelawney’s is lithographed* and 
Mr. Hogg’s is engraved. These 
portraits do not impress themselves 
on me as likenesses. They seem to 
me to want the true outline of 
Shelley’s features, and above all, to 
want their true expression. There 
is a portrait in the Florentine 
Gallery which represents him to 
me much more truthfully. It is 
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that of Antonio Leisman, No. 155 
of the Ritratti de’ Pittori, in the 
Paris republication. 


The two friends had made to- 
gether a careful analysis of the doc- 
trines of Hume. The papers were 
in Shelley’s custody, and from a 
small part of them he made a little 
book, which he had printed, and 
which he sent by post to such per- 
sons as he thought would be willing 
to enter into a metaphysical discus- 
sion. He sent it under an assumed 
name, with a note, requesting that 
if the recipient were willing to an- 
swer the tract, the answer should 
be sent to a specified address in 
London. He received many an- 
swers; but in due time the little 
work and its supposed authors were 
denounced to the college autho- 
rities. 


It was a fine spring morning, on 
Lady-day, in the year 1811 (says Mr. 
Hogg), when I went to Shelley's rooms. 
He was absent; but before I had col- 
lected our books he rushed in. He was 
terribly agitated. I anxiously inquired 
what had happened. 

‘I am expelled,’ he said, as soon as 
he had recovered himself a little. ‘Iam 
expelled! I was sent for suddenly a 
few minutesago; I went to the common 
room, where I found our master, and 
two or three of the fellows. The master 
produced a copy of the little syllabus, 
and asked me if I were the author of it. 
He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and in- 
solent tone. I begged to be informed 
for what purpose he put the question. 
No answer was given; but the master 
loudly and angrily repeated, ‘‘ Are you 
the author of this book?’ ‘“‘If I can 
judge from your manner,” I said, ‘‘ you 
are resolved to punish me if I should 
acknowledge that it is my work. If 
you can prove that it is, produce your 
evidence; it is neither just nor lawful 
to interrogate me in such a case and for 
such a purpose. Such proceedings 
would become a court of inquisitors, but 
not free men in a free country.” ‘‘ Do 
you choose to deny that this is your 


* Mr. Trelawney says—‘ With reference to the likeness of Shelley in this volume, 
I must add, that he never sat to a professional artist. In 1819, at Rome, a 
daughter of the celebrated Curran began a portrait of him in oil, which she never 


finished, and left in an altogether flat and inanimate state. 


In 1821 or 1822, his 


friend Williams made a spirited water-colour drawing, which gave a very good 


idea of the poet. 


Out of these materials Mrs, Williams, on her return to England 


after the death of Shelley, got Clint to compose a portrait, which the few who knew 
Shelley in the last year of his life thought very like him. The water-colour drawing 
has been lost, so that the portrait done by Clint is the only one of any value. I 
have had it copied and lithographed by Mr. Vinter, an artist distinguished both for 
the fidelity and refinement of his works, and it is now published for the first time.’ 
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composition ?”’ the master reiterated in 
the same rude and angry voice. 

Shelley complained much of his vio- 
lent and ungentlemanlike deportment, 
saying, ‘I have experienced tyranny 
and injustice before, and I well know 
what vulgar violence is, but I never 
met with such unworthy treatment. I 
told him calmly but firmly that I was 
determined not to answer any questions 
respecting the publication on the table.’ 

He immediately repeated his demand ; 
I persisted in my refusal. And he said 
furiously, ‘Then you are expelled ; and 
I desire you will quit the college early 
to-morrow morning at the latest.’ 

‘One of the fellows took up two 
papers, and handed one of them to me ; 
here it is... He produced a regular sen- 
tence of expulsion, drawn up in due 
form, under the seal of the college, 
Shelley was full of spirit and courage, 
frank and fearless ; but he was likewise 
shy, unpresuming, and eminently sensi- 
tive. I have been with him in many 
trying situations of his after-life, but I 
never saw him so deeply shocked and 
so cruelly agitated as on this occasion. 

A nice sense of honour shrinks from 
the most distant touch of disgrace—even 
from the insults of those men whose con- 
tumely can bring noshame. He sat on 
the sofa, repeating with convulsive 
vehemence the words, ‘ Expelled, ex- 
pelled!’ his head shaking with emotion, 
and his whole frame quivering. 

A similarscene followed with Mr. 
Hogg himself, which he very graphi- 
cally describes. ‘The same ques- 
tions, the same refusal to answer 
them, the same sentence of expul- 
sion, and a peremptory order to 
quit the college early on the mor- 
row. And accordingly, early on 
the next morning, Shelley and his 
friend took their departure from 
Oxford. 

I accept Mr. Hogg’s account of 
this transaction as substantially cor- 
rect. In Shelley’s account of it to 
me there were material differences ; 
and making all allowance for the 
degree in which, as already noticed, 
his imagination coloured the past, 
there is one matter of fact which 
remains inexplicable. According to 
him, his expulsion was a matter of 
great form and solemnity; there 
was asort of public assembly, before 
which he pleaded his own cause, in 
a long oration, in the course of 
which he called on the illustrious 
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spirits who had shed glory on those 
walls to look down on their degene- 
rate successors. Now, the inexpli- 
cable matter to which I have alluded 
is this: he showed me an Oxford 
newspaper, containing a full report 
of the proceedings, with his own 
oration at great length. I suppose 
the pages of that diurnal were not 
deathless,* and that it would now be 
vain to search for it; but that he 
had it, and showed it to me, is ab- 
solutely certain. His oration may 
have been, as some of Cicero’s pub- 
lished orations were, a speech in the 
potential mood; one which might, 
could, should, or would, have been 
spoken: but how in that case it 
got into the Oxford newspaper 
passes conjecture. 


His expulsion from Oxford brought 
to a summary conclusion his boyish 
passion for Miss Harriet Grove. 
She would have no more to say to 
him; but I cannot see from his own 
letters, and those of Miss Hellen 
oeenen that there had ever been 
much love on her side; neither can 
I find any reason to believe that it 
continued long on his. Mr. Middle- 
ton follows Captain Medwin, who 
was determined that on Shelley's 
part it should be an enduring pas- 
sion, and pressed into its service as 
testimonies some matters which had 
nothing to do with it. He says 
Queen Mab was dedicated to Har- 
riet Grove, whereas it was certainly 
dedicated to Harriet Shelley ; he 
even prints the dedication with the 
title, ‘To Harriet G.,’ whereas in 
the original the name of Harriet is 
only followed by asterisks; and of 
another little poem, he says, ‘ That 
Shelley’s disappointment in love af- 
fected him acutely, may be seen by 
some lines inscribed erroneously, 
“On F. G.,” instead of “H. G.,” and 
doubtless of a much earlier date than 
assigned by Mrs. Shelley to the 
fragment.’ Now, I know the cir- 
cumstances to which the fragment 
refers. The initials of the lady's 
name were F. G., and the date as- 
signed to the fragment, 1817, was 
strictly correct. ‘The intrinsic evi- 
dence of both poems will show their 
utter inapplicable to Miss Harriet 
Grove, 


* Registered to fame eternal 
In deathless pages of diurnal. 


Hudibras. 
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First let us see what Shelley him- 
self says of her, in letters to Mr. 
Hogg :— 

Dec. 23rd, t810.—Her disposition was 
in all probability divested of the en- 
thusiasm by which mine is characte- 
rized. . . . My sister attempted 
sometimes to plead my cause, but 
unsuccessfully, She said: Even sup- 
posing I take your representation of 
your brother's qualities and sentiments, 
which, as you coincide in and admire, 
I may fairly imagine to be exaggerated, 
although you may not be aware of the 
exaggeration, what right have I, ad- 
mitting that he is so superior, to enter 
into an intimacy which must end in 
delusive disappointment when he finds 
how really inferior I am to the being 
his heated imagination has pictured ? 

Dec. 26, 18t0.—Circumstances have 
operated in such a manner that the 
attainment of the object of my heart 
was impossible, whether on account of 
extraneous influences, or from a feeling 
which possessed her mind, which told 
her not to deceive another, not to give 
him the possibility of disappointment. 

Jan, 3, 1811.—She is no longer mine. 
She abhors me as a sceptic, as what she 
was before. 

Jan. 11, <811.—She is gone. She is 
lost to me for ever. She is married— 
married to a clod of earth. She will 
become as insensible herself: all those 
fine capabilities will moulder. 


Next let us see what Miss Hellen 
Shelley says of the matter :— 


His disappointment in losing the lady 
of his love had a great effect upon him. 
-... It was not put an end to by 
mutual consent ; but both parties were 
very young, and her father did not think 
the inarriage would be for his daughter’s 
happiness. He, however, with truly 
honourable feeling, would not have 
persisted in his objection if his daughter 
had considered herself bound by a pro- 
mise to my brother; but this was not 
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the case, and time healed the wound by 
means of another Harriet, whose name 
and similar complexion perhaps at- 
tracted the attention of my brother. 


And lastly, let us see what the 
young lady’s brother (C. H. G.) 
says of it:— 

After our visit at Field Place (in the 
year 1810), we went to my brother's 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
Bysshe, his mother, and Elizabeth 
joined us, and a very happy month we 
spent. Bysshe was full of life and 
spirits, and very well pleased with his 
successful devotion to my sister, In 
the course of that summer, to the best 
of my recollection, after we had retired 
into Wiltshire, a continual correspond- 
ence was going on, as I believe, between 
Bysshe and my sister Harriet, But 
she became uneasy at the tone of his 
letters on speculative subjects, at first 
consulting my mother, and subsequently 
my father also, on the subject. This 
led at last, though I cannot exactly 
tell how, to the dissolution of an en- 
gagement between Bysshe and my 
sister which had previously been per 
mitted both by his father and mine. 

We have here, I think, as unim- 
passioned a damsel as may be met 
in a summer’s day, And now let 
us see the poems. 

First, the dedication of Queex 
Mab: bearing in mind that the 
poem was begun in 1812, and 
finished in 1813, and that, to say 
nothing of the unsuitability of the 
offering to her who two years be- 
fore had abhorred him as a sceptic 
and married a clod, she had never 
done or said any one thing that 
would justify her love being de- 
scribed as that which had warded 
off from him the scorn of the world: 
quite the contrary: as far as in her 
lay, she had embittered it to the 
utmost. 


To Harriet * * * * *, 


Whose is the love that, gleaming thro’ the world, 
Wards off the poisonous arrow of its scorn ? 
Whose is the warm and partial praise, 

Virtue’s most sweet reward ! 


Beneath whose looks did my reviving soul 
Riper in truth and virtuous daring grow ? 
Whose eyes have J gazed fondly on, 

And loved mankind the more ? 


Harriet! on thine :—thou wert my purer mind, 
Thou wert the inspiration of my song ; 
Thine are these early wilding flowers, 


Though garlanded by me. 


Then press into thy breast this pledge of love, 
And know, though time may change and years may roll 
Each flowret gathered in my heart 


It consecrates to thine. 
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Next the verses on F, G. :— 
Her voice did quiver as we parted, 
Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it came, and I departed, 
Heeding not the words then spoken. 
Misery—oh, Misery ! 

This world is all too wide for thee ! 

Can anything be more prepos- 
terously inappropriate to his parting 
with Harriet Grove? These verses 
relate to a far more interesting per- 
son and a deeply tragic event ; but 
they belong, as I have said, to the 
year 1817, a later period than this 
article embraces. 

From Oxford the two friends 
proceeded to London, where they 
took a joint lodging, in which, 
after a time, Shelley was left alone, 
living uncomfortably on precarious 
resources. It was here that the 
second Harriet consoled him for the 
loss of the first, who, I feel 
thoroughly convinced, never more 
troubled his repose. 

To the circumstances of Shelley’s 
first marriage I find no evidence but 
in my own recollection of what he 
told me respecting it. He often 
spoke to me of it; and with all 
allowance for the degree in which 
his imagination coloured events, I 
see no improbability in the nar- 
ration. 

Harriet Westbrook, he said, was 
a schoolfellow of one of his sisters ; 
and when, after his expulsion from 
Oxford, he was in London, without 
money, his father having refused 
him all assistance, this sister had 
requested her fair schoolfellow to 
be the medium of conveying to him 
such small sums as she and her 
sisters could afford to send, and 
other little presents which they 
thought would be acceptable. Under 
these circumstances the ministry of 
the young and beautiful girl pre- 
sented itself like that of a guardian 
angel, and there was a charm about 
their intercourse which he readily 
persuaded himself could not be ex- 
hausted 


in the duration of life. 


about five miles above Rhayader, 


spacious mansion, named from the res; 
seat of Mr. Grove, whom Shelley ha 


ctive streams. ; 
visited there before his marriage in 1811. 
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The result was that in August, 
1811, they eloped to Scotland, and 
were married in LEdinburgh.* 
Their journey had absorbed their 
stock of money. They took a 
lodging, and Shelley immediately 
told the landlord who they were, 
what they had come for, and the 
exhaustion of their resources, and 
asked him if he would take them in, 
and advance them money to get 
married and to carry them on till 
they could get a remittance. This 
the man agreed to do, on condition 
that Shelley would treat him and 
his friends to a supper in honour of 
the ovcasion. It was arranged ac- 
cordingly; but the man was more 
obtrusive and officious than Shelley 
was disposed to tolerate. The mar- 
riage was concluded, and in the 
evening Shelley and his bride were 
alone together, when the man 
tapped at their door. Shelley 
opened it, and the landlord said to 
him—‘ It is customary here at wed- 
dings for the guests to come in, in 
the middle of the night, and wash 
the bride with whisky.’ ‘I imme- 
diately,’ said Shelley, ‘caught up 
my brace of pistols, and pointing 
them both at him, said to him,—I 
have had enough of your imperti- 
nence ; if you give me any more of 
it I will blow your brains out ;’ on 
which he ran or rather tumbled 
down stairs, and I bolted the doors.’ 
The custom of washing the bride 
with whisky is more likely to have 
been so made known to him than to 
have been imagined by him. 
Leaving Edinburgh, the young 
couple led for some time a wander- 
ing life. At the lakes they were 
kindly received by the Duke of 
Norfolk, and by dim through his 
influence. They then went to Ire- 
land, landed at Cork, visited the 
lakes of Killarney, and stayed some 
time in Dublin, where Shelley be- 
came a warm repealer and emanci- 
pator. They then went to the Isle 


of Man, then to Nant Gwilltt in 


os Not at Gretna Green, as stated by Captain Medwin. 
+ Nant Gwillt, the Wild Brook, flows into the Elan (a tributary of the Wye), 


Above the confluence, each stream runs in a 
rocky channel through a deep narrow valley. 


In each of these valleys is or was a 
Cwm Elan House was tlie 


Nant Gwillt House, when Shelley lived in it in 1812, was inhabited by a farmer, 


who let some of the best rooms in lodgings. 
day in Rhayader, for the sake of seeing this spot. 


At a subsequent period I stayed a 
It is a scene of singular beauty. 
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Radnorshire, then to Lymouth near 
Barnstaple,* then came fora short 
time to London ; then went to reside 
in a furnished house belonging to 
Mr. Maddocks at Tanyrallt,+ near 
Tremadoc, in Caernarvonshire. 
Their residence at this place was 
made chiefly remarkable by an ima- 
inary attack on his life, which was 
ollowed by their immediately leav- 
ing Wales. 

Mr. Hogg inserts several letters 
relative to this romance of a night: 
the following extract from one 
of Harriet Shelley’s, dated from 
Dublin, March rath, 1813, will give 
a suflicient idea of it :— 

‘Mr. Shelley promised you a recital of 
the horrible events that caused us to 
leave Wales. I have undertaken the 
task, as I wish to spare him, in the 
present nervous state of his health, 
everything that can recall to his mind 
the horrors of that night, which I will 
relate. 

On the night of the 26th February 
we retired to bed between ten and eleven 
o'clock. We had been in bed about 
half an hour, when Mr. S heard a 
noise proceeding from one of the par- 
lours. He immediately went down 
stairs with two pistols which he had 
loaded that night, expecting to have 
occasion for them. He went into the 
billiard-room, wken he heard footsteps 
retreating; he followed into another 
little room, which was called an office. 
He there saw a man in the act of quit- 
ting the room through a glass window 
which opened into the shrubbery ; the 
man fired at Mr. S——, which he 
avoided, Bysshe then fired, but it flashed 
in the pan. The man then knocked 
Bysshe down, and they struggled on the 
ground. Bysshe then fired his second 
pistol, which he thought wounded him 
in the shoulder, as he uttered a shriek 
and got up, when he said these words— 
‘By God, I will be revenged. I will 
murder your wife, and will ravish your 
sister! By God, I will be revenged !’ 
He then fled, as we hoped for the night. 
Our servants were not gone to bed, but 
were just going when this horrible affair 
happened. This was about eleven 
o'clock. We all assembled in the par- 
lour, where we remained for two hours. 
Mr. S—— then advised us to retire, 
thinking it was impossible he would 
make a second attack. We left Bysshe 
and our man-servant—who had only 
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arrived that day, and who knew nothing 
of the house—to sit up. I had been in 
bed three hours when I heard a pistol 
go off. I immediately ran down stairs, 
when I perceived that Bysshe’s flannel 
gown bad been shot through, and the 
window curtain. Bysshe had sent 
Daniel to see what hour it was, when he 
heard a noise at the window; he went 
there, and a man thrust his arm through 
the glass and fired at him. Thank 
heaven! the ball went through his gown 
and he remained unhurt. Mr. 5 
happened to stand side-ways; had he 
stood fronting, the ball must have killed 
him. Bysshe fired his pistol, but it 
would not go off; he then aimed a blow 
at him with an old sword which we 
found in the house. The assassin at- 
tempted to get the sword from him, and 
just as he was pulling it away Dan 
rushed into the room, when he made his 
escape. This was at four in the morn- 
ing. It had been a most dreadful night ; 
the wind was as loud as thunder, and 
the rain descended in torrents. Nothing 
has been heard of him ; and we have 
every reason to believe it was no stran- 
ger, as there is aman... . who, the 
next morning, went and told the shop- 
keepers that it was a tale of Mr. 
Shelley’s to impose upon them, that he 
might leave the country without paying 
his bills. This they believed, and none 
of them attempted to do anything 
towards his discovery. We left Tanyr- 
allt on Sunday.’ 


Mr. Hogg subjoins :— 

Persons acquainted with the localities 
and with the circumstances, and who 
had carefully investigated the matter, 
were unanimous in the opinion that no 
such attack was ever made. 


I may state more particularly the 
result of the investigation to which 
Mr. Hogg alludes. I was in North 
Wales in the summer of 1813, and 
heard the matter much talked of. 
Persons who had examined the 

remises on the following morning 
had found that the grass of the 
lawn appeared to have been much 
trampled and rolled on, but 
there were no footmarks on the 
wet ground, except between the 
beaten spot and the window; and 
the impression of the ball on the 
wainscot showed that the pistol 
had been fired towards the window, 
and not from it. This appeared 


° He had introduced himself by letter to Mr. Godwin, and they carried on a 


correspondence some time before they met. 


Mr. Godwin, after many pressing 


invitations, went to Lymouth on an intended visit, but when he arrived the birds 


had flown. 


+ Tan-yr-allt—Under the precipice. 
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conclusive as to the whole series of 
operations having taken place from 
within, ‘The mental phenomena in 
which this sort of semi-delusion 
originated will be better illustrated 
by one which occurred at a later 
period, and which, though less tra- 
gical in its appearances, was more 
circumstantial in its development, 
and more perseveringly adhered to. 
It will not come within the scope of 
this article. 

I saw Shelley for the first time in 
1812, just before he went to Tan- 
yrallt. I saw him again once or 
twice before I went to North Wales 
in 1813. On my return he was re- 
siding at Bracknell, and invited me 
to yisit him there. This I did, and 
found him with his wife Harriet, 
her sister Eliza, and his newly-born 
daughter Ianthe. 

Mr. Hogg says :— 

This accession to his family did not 
appear to afford him any gratification, 
or to create an interest. He never spoke 
of this child to me, and to this hour I 
never set eyes on her, 

Mr. Hogg is mistaken about 
Shelley’s feelings as to his first child. 
He was extremely fond of it, and 
would walk up and down a room 
with it in his arms for a long time 
together, singing to it a monotonous 
melody of_his own making, which 
ran on the repetition of a word of 
his own making. His song was 
*Yahmani, Yahmani, Y4hmani, Yah- 
mani.”* It did not please me, but, 
what was more important, it pleased 
the child, and lulled it when it was 
fretful. Shelley was extremely fond 
of his children. He was pre-emi- 
nently an affectionate father. But 
to this first-born there were accom- 

animents which did not please him. 

he child had a wet-nurse whom he 
did not like, and was much looked 
after by his wife’s sister, whom he 
intensely disliked. I have often 
thought that if Harriet had nursed 
her own child, and if this sister had 
not lived with them, the link of their 
married love would not have been 
soreadily broken. Butof this here- 
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after, when we come to speak of the 
separation. 

At Bracknell, Shelley was sur- 
rounded by a numerous society, all 
in a great measure of his own opi- 
nions in relation to religion and 
polities, and the larger portion of 
them in relation to vegetable diet. 
But they wore their rue with a 
difference. Every one of them 
adopting some of the articles of the 
faith of their general church, had 
each nevertheless some predominant 
crotchet of his or her own, which 
left a number of open questions for 
earnest and not uege temperate 
discussion. I was sometimes irre- 
verent enough to laugh at the fer- 
vour with which opinions utterly 
unconducive to any practical result 
were battled for as matters of the 
highest importance to the well-being 
of mankind; Harriet Shelley was 
always ready to laugh with me, and 
we thereby both lost caste with some 
of the more hot-headed of the party. 
Mr. Hogg was not there during my 
visit, but he knew the whole of the 
persons there assembled, and has 
given some account of them under 
their initials, which for all public 
purposes are as well as their 
names. 

The person among them best 
worth remembering was the gentle- 
man whom Mr. Hogg calls J. F. N., 
of whom he relates some anecdotes. 

I will add one or two from my 
own experience. He was an estli- 
mable man and an agreeable com- 
panion, and he was not the less 
amusing that he was the absolute 
impersonation of a single theory, or 
rather of two single theories rolled 
into one. He held that all diseases 
and all aberrations, moral and phy- 
sical, had their origin in the use of 
animal food and of fermented and 
spirituous liquors; that the universal 
adoption of a diet of roots, fruits, 
and distilled t water, would restore 
the golden age of universal health, 
purity, and peace; that this most 
ancient and sublime morality was 
mystically inculcated in the most 


* The tune was the uniform repetition of three notes, not very true in their 


intervals. 


The nearest resemblance to it will be found in the second, third, and 


fourth of a minor key: BC D, for example, on the key of A natural: a crotchet 


and two quavers. 


+ He held that water in its natural state was full of noxious impurities, which 


were only to be got rid of by distillation. 
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ancient Zodiac, which was that of 
Dendera; that this Zodiac was 
divided into two hemispheres, the 
upper hemisphere being the realm 
of Oromazes or the principle of good, 
the lower that of Ahrimanes or the 
rinciple of evil; that each of these 
oulaphores was again divided into 
two compartments, and that the four 
lines of division radiating from the 
eentre were the prototype of the 
Christian cross. The two compart- 
ments of Oromazes were those of 
Uranus or Brahma the Creator, and 
of Saturn or Veishnu the Preserver. 
The two compartments of Ahrimanes 
were those of Jupiter or Seva the 
Destroyer, and of Apollo or Krishna 
the Restorer. ‘The great moral doc- 
trine was thus symbolized in the 
Zodiacal signs:—In the first com- 
artment, Taurus the Bull, having 
in the ancient Zodiac a torch in his 
mouth, was the type of eternal light. 
Cancer the Crab was the type of 
celestial matter, sleeping under the 
all-covering water, on which Brahma 
floated in a lotus-flower for millions 
of ages. From the union, typified by 
Gemini, of light and celestial matter, 
issued in the second compartment 
Leo, Primogenial Love, mounted on 
the back of a Lion, who produced 
the pure and perfect nature of things 
in Virgo, os Libra the Balance de- 
noted the coincidence of the ecliptic 
with the equator, and the equality 
of man’s happy existence. In the 
third compartment, the first entrance 
of evil into the system was typified 
by the change of celestial into ter- 
restrial matter—Cancerinto Scorpio. 
Underthis evil influence man became 
a hunter, Sagittarius the Archer, 
and pursued the wild animals, typi- 
fied by Capricorn. Then, with animal 
food and cookery, came death into 
the world, and all our woe. But in 
the fourth compartment, Dhanwan- 
tari or Aésculapius, Aquarius the 
Waterman, arose from the sea, 
typified by Pisces the Fish, with a 
jug of pure water and a bunch of 
fruit, and brought back the period 
of universal happiness under Aries 
the Ram, whose benignant as- 
cendancy was the golden fleece of 
the Argonauts, and the true talis- 
man of Oromazes. 
He saw the Zodiac in everything. 
I was walking with him one day on 
acommon near Bracknell, when we 
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came on a public-house which had 
the sign of the Horse-shoes. They 
were four on the sign, and he imme- 
diately determined that this number 
had been handed down from remote 
antiquity as representative of the 
compartments of the Zodiac. He 
stepped into the public-house, and 
aa to the landlord, ‘ Your sign is 
the Horse-shoes ?’—-‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘This 
sign has always four Horse-shoes ?’ 
—‘Why mostly, sir.’ ‘Not always?’ 
—‘I think I have seen three.’ ‘I 
cannot divide the Zodiac into three. 
But it is mostly four. Do you know 
why it is mostly four ?’—* Why, sir, 
I suppose because a horse has four 
legs.’ He bounced out in great in- 
dignation, and as soon as I joined 
him, he said to me, ‘ Did you ever 
see such a fool P’ 

I have also very agreeable remi- 
niscences of Mrs. B. and her daugh- 
ter Cornelia. Of these ladies Shelley 
says (Hogg, ii. 515) :— 

I have begun to learn Italian again. 
Cornelia assists me in this language. 
Did 1 not once tell you that I thought 
her cold and reserved? She is the re- 
verse of this, as she is the reverse of 
everything bad. She inherits all the 
divinity of her mother. 

Mr. Hogg ‘could never learn why 
Shelley called Mrs. B. Meimouné.’ 
Tn fact he called her, not Meimouné, 
but Maimuna, from Southey’s Tha- 
laba :— 

Her face was as a damsel’s face, 

And yet her hair was grey. 

She was a young-looking woman 
for her age, and her hair was as 
white as snow. 

About the end of 1813, Shelley 
was troubled by one of his most 
extraordinary delusions. He fancied 
that a fat old woman who sat oppo- 
site to him in a mail coach was 
afflicted with elephantiasis, that the 
disease was infectious and incurable, 
and that he had caught it from her. 
He was continually on the watch 
for its symptoms; his legs were to 
swell to the size of an. elephant’s, 
and his skin was to be crumpled 
over like goose-skin. He would 
draw the skin of his own hands, 
arms, and neck very tight, and if 
he discovered any deviation from 
smoothness, he would seize the 

erson next to him, and endeavour 
a corresponding pressure to see 
if any corresponding deviation 
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existed. He often startled young 
ladies in an evening party by this 
singular process, which was as in- 
stantaneous as a flash of lightning. 
His friends took various methods of 
dispelling the delusion. I quoted 
to him the words of Lucretius :— 

= elephas morbus, qui propter flumina 

Nili 
Gignitur Agypto in media, neque pre- 

terea usquam. 

He said these verses were the 
greatest comfort he had. When he 
found that, as the days roiled on, 
his legs retaincd their proportion, 
and his skin its smoothness, the de- 
lusion died away. 

I have something more to say 
belonging to this year 1813, but 
it will come better in connexion 
with the events of the succeeding 
year. In the meantime I will 
mention one or two traits of cha- 
racter in which chronology is unim- 
portant. 

It is to be remarked that, with 
the exception of the clergyman from 
whom he received his first instruc- 
tions, the Reverend Mr. Edwards, 
of Horsham, Shelley never came, 
directly or indirectly, under any 
authority, public or private, for 
which he entertained, or had much 
cause to entertain, any degree of 
respect. His own father, the 
Brentford schoolmaster, the head 
master of Eton, the Master and 
Fellows of his college at Oxford, the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, all sueces- 
sively presented themselves to him 
in the light of tyrants and oppres- 
sors. It was perhaps from the 
recollection of his early preceptor 
that he felt a sort of poetical regard 
for country clergymen, and was 
always pleased when he fell in with 
one who had a sympathy with him 
in classical literature, and was 
willing to pass sub silentio the de- 
bateable ground between them. But 
such an one was of rare occurrence. 
This recollection may also have 
influenced his feeling under the 
following transitory impulse. 

He had many schemes of life. 
Amongst them all, the most singular 
that ever crossed his mind was that 
of entering the church. Whether 
he had ever thought of it before, or 
whether it only arose on the mo- 
ment, I cannot say: the latter is 
most probable; but I well remember 
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the occasion. We were walking in 
the early summer through a village 
where there was a good vicarage 
house, with a nice garden, and the 
front wall of thevicarage was covered 
with corchorus in full flower, a plant 
less common then thanit hassince be- 
come. He stood some time admiring 
the vicarage wall. The extreme 
quietness of the scene, the pleasant 
pathway through the village church- 
yard, and the brightness of the 
summer morning, apparently con- 
eurred to produce the impression 
under which he suddenly said to 
me,—‘I feel strongly inclined to 
enter the church.’ ‘ What,’ I said, 
* to become a clergyman, with your 
ideas of the faith?’ ‘ Assent to the 
supernatural part of it,’ he said, ‘is 
merely technical. Of the moral 
doctrines of Christianity I am a 
more decided disciple than many of 
its more ostentatious professors. 
And consider for a moment how 
much good a good clergyman may 
do. In his teaching as a scholar 
and a moralist ; in his example as a 
gentleman and a man of regular 
life; in the consolation of his per- 
sonal intercourse and of his charity 
among the poor, to whom he may 
often prove a most beneficent friend 
when they have no other to comfort 
them. It is an admirable insti- 
tution that admits the possibility 
of diffusing such men over the sur- 
face of the land. And am I to de- 
prive myself of the advantages of 
this admirable institution because 
there are certain technicalities to 
which I cannot give my adhesion, 
but which I need not bring promi- 
nently forward?’ I told him I 
thought he would find more re- 
straint in the office than would suit 
his aspirations. He walked on some 
time thoughtfully, then started 
another subject, and never returned 
to that of entering the church. 

He was especially fond of the 
novels of Brown—Charles Brockden 
Brown, the American, who died at 
the age of twenty-nine. 

The first of these novels was 
Wieland. Wieland’s father passed 
much of bis time alone in a summer- 
house, where he died of spontaneous 
combustion. This summer-louse 
made a great impression on Shelley, 
and in looking for a country house 
he always examined if he could find 
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such a summer-house, or a place to 
erect one. 

The second was Ormond. The 
heroine of this novel, Constantia 
Dudley, held one of the highest 

laces, if not the very highest place, 
in Shelley’s idealities of female 
character. 

The third was Edgar Huntly; or, 
the Sleep-walker. In this his ima- 
gination was strangely captivated 
by the picture of Clitheroe in his 
sleep digging a grave under a 
tree. 

The fourth was Arthur Mervyn: 
chiefly remarkable for the powerful 
description of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia and the adjacent 
country, a subject previously treated 
in Ormond. No descriptions of 
pestilence surpass these of Brown. 
The transfer of the hero’s affections 
from a simple peasant-girl to a 
rich Jewess, displeased Shelley ex- 
tremely, and he could only account 
for it on the ground that it was the 
only way in which Brown could 
bring his story to an uncomfortable 
conclusion. ‘The three preceding 
tales had ended tragically. 

These four tales were unques- 
tionably works of great genius, and 
were remarkable for the way in 
which natural causes were made to 
produce the semblance of super- 
natural effects. The superstitious 
terror of romance could scarcely be 
more strongly excited than by the 
perusal of Wieland. 

Brown wrote two other novels, 
Jane Talbot and Philip Stanley, in 
which he abandoned this system, 
and confined himself to the common 
business of life. They had little 
comparative success. 

Brown’s four novels, Schiller’s 
Robbers, and Goethe’s Faust, were, 
of all the works with which he was 
familiar, those which took the 
deepest root in his mind, and had 
the strongest influence in the for- 
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mation of his character. He was 
an assiduous student of the great 
classical poets, and among these his 
favourite heroines were Nausicaa 
and Antigone. I do not remember 
that he greatly admired any of our 
old English poets, excepting Shak- 
speare and Milton. He devotedly 
admired Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and in a minor degree Southey: 
these had great influence on his 
style, and Coleridge especially on 
his imagination; but . admiration 
is one thing and assimilation is 
another; and nothing so blended 
itself with the structure of his 
interior mind as the creations of 
Brown. Nothing stood so clearly 
before his thoughts as a perfect 
combination of the purely ideal 
and possibly real, as Constantia 
Dudley. 

He was particularly pleased with 
Wordsworth’s Stanzas written in a 
pocket copy of Thomson's Castle of 
Indolence. He said the fifth of 
these stanzas always reminded him 
of me. I told him the four first 
stanzas were in many respects ap- 
plicable to him. He said: ‘It was 
a remarkable instance of Words- 
worth’s insight into nature, that he 
should have made intimate friends 
of two imaginary characters so 
essentially dissimilar, and yet seve- 
rally so true to the actual characters 
of two friends, in a poem written 
long before they were known to 
each other, and while they were 
both boys, and totally unknown to 
him.’ 

The delight. of Wordsworth’s first 
personage in the gardens* of the 
happy castle, the restless spirit that 
drove him to wander, the exhaus- 
tion with which he returned and 
abandoned himself to repose, might 
all in these stanzas have been 
sketched to the life from Shelley. 
The end of the fourth stanza is 
especially apposite :— 


Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 

Whenever from our valley he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo: 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong : 
But verse was what he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drive the weary wight along. 


Tfe often repeated to me, as applicable to himself, a somewhat similar 


passage from Childe Harold :— 
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——- On the sea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite : 
But there are wanderers o’er Eternity, 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor'd ne’er shall be. 


His vegetable diet entered for 
something into his restlessness. 
When he was fixed in a place he 
adhered to this diet consistently 
and conscientiously, but it certainly 
did not agree with him; it made 
him weak and nervous, and exag- 
gerated the sensitiveness of his 
imagination. Then arose those 
thick-coming fancies which almost 
invariably preceded his change of 

lace. While he was living from 
inn to inn be was obliged to live, as 
he said, ‘on what he could get ;’ 
that is to say, like other people. 
When he got well under this pro- 
cess he gave all the credit to 
locomotion, and held himself to 
have thus benefited, not in conse- 
quence of his change of regimen, 
but in spite of it. Once, when I 
was living in the country, I received 
a note from him wishing me to call 
on him in London. I did so, and 
found him ill in bed. He said, 
‘You are looking well. I suppose 
you go onin your old way, living on 
animal food and fermented liquor?’ 
I answered in the affirmative. ‘ And 
here,’ he said, ‘ you see ua vegetable 
feeder overcome by disease.’ I said 
‘Perhaps the diet is the cause.’ 
This he would by no means allow ; 
but it was not long before he was 
again posting through some yet un- 
visited wilds, and recovering his 
health as usual, by living ‘on what 
he could get.’ 

He had a prejudice against 
theatres which 1 took some pains 
to overcome. I induced him one 
evening to accompany me to a re- 
presentation of the School for Scan- 
dal. When, after the scenes which 
exhibited Charles Surface in his 
jollity, the scene returned, in the 
fourth act, to Joseph’s library, 
Shelley said to me,—‘ I see the pur- 
pose of this comedy. It is to asso- 
ciate virtue with bottles and glasses, 
and villany with books.’ I had great 
difficulty to make him stay to the 
end. He often talked of ‘the wither- 


ing and perverting spirit of comedy.’ 
I do not think he ever went to 
another. But I remember his ab- 
sorbed attention to Miss O’Neill’s 
performance of Biancain Fazio, and 
it is evident to me that she was 
always in his thoughts when he 
drew the character of Beatrice in 
the Cenci. 

In the season of 1817, I persuaded 
him to accompany me to the opera. 
The performance was Don Giovanni. 
Before it commenced he asked me 
if the.opera was comic or tragic. I 
said itwas composite,—more comedy 
than tragedy. After the killing of 
the Commendatore, he said, ‘ Do 
you call this comedy ?’ By degrees 

e became absorbed in the music 
and action. I asked him what he 
thought of Ambrogetti? He said, 
‘He seems to be the very wretch 
he personates.’ The opera was fol- 
lowed by a ballet, in which Malle. 
Milanie was the principal danseuse. 
He was enchanted with this lady ; 
said he had never imagined such 
grace of motion; and the impres- 
sion was permanent, for in a letter 
he afterwards wrote to me from 
Milan he said, ‘They have no 
Malle. Milanie here.’ 

From this time till he finally left 
England he was an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the Italian Opera. He 
delighted in the music of Mozart, 
and especially in the Nozze di 
Figaro, which was performed seve- 
ral times in the early part of 
1818. 

With the exception of Fazio, I 
do not remember his having been 
a with any performance at an 

inglish theatre. Indeed I do not 
remember his having been present 
at any but the two above mentioned. 
I tried in vain to reconcile him to 
comedy. I repeated to him one day, 
as an admirable specimen of diction 
and imagery, Michael Perez’s soli- 
loquy in his miserable lodgings, from 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 
When I came to the passage : 


There’s an old woman that’s now grown to marble, 
Dried in this brick-kiln ; and she sits i’ the chimney 
(Which is but three tiles, raised like a house of cards), 
The true proportion of an old smoked Sibyl. 

There is a young thing, too, that Nature meant 
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For a maid-servant, but ’tis now a monster : 

She has a husk about her like a chestnut, 

With laziness, and living under the line here : 

And these two make a hollow sound together, 

Like frogs, or winds between two doors that murmur. 


He said, ‘There is comedy in its 
perfection. Society grinds down 
oor wretches into the dust of ab- 
ject poverty, till they are scarcely 
recognisable as human beings ; and 
then, instead of being treated as 
what they really are, subjects of the 
deepest pity, they are brought for- 
ward as grotesque monstrosities to 
be laughed at.’ I said, ‘ You must 
admit the fineness of the expres- 
sion.’ ‘ Itis true,’ he answered; ‘ but 
the finer it is the worse it is, with 
such a perversion of sentiment.’ 


I postpone, as I have intimated, 
till after the appearance of Mr. 
Hogg’s third and fourth volumes, 
the details of the circumstances 
which preceded Shelley's separation 
from his first wife, and those of the 
separation itself. 

There never was a case which 
more strongly illustrated the truth 
of Payne Knight’s observation, that 
‘the same kind of marriage, which 
usually ends a comedy, as usually 
begins a tragedy.’* 

T. L. Peacock. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


(Fe the 26th of January last, about 
one hundred and forty gentle- 
men connected with our Australian 
dependencies commemorated the 
seventieth anniversary of the first 
foundation of these colonies, in 
the established fashion, by a public 
dinner in London. This was the 
first gathering of the kind that had 
been attempted, and it is on many 
accounts worthy of more formal no- 
tice even than the leading article in 
the Zimes by which it was duly 
honoured. Not only on account of 
the eminence of some of the guests 
and of the excellence of the speeches 
which were delivered on the ocea- 
sion,+ but from the mere fact that 
our antipodean colonies were for the 
first time represented in the metro- 
polis of the empire by a large gather- 
ing of their own wealthy settlers, and 
by distinguished persons who were 
proud to acknowledge their con- 


nexion with Australia, their interest 
in its welfare, and their confidence 
in its future greatness, this festive 
meeting may well serve as a text for 
some serious reflections on a subject 
of growing importance and almost 
unequalled significance. 

This Australian dinner reminds 
us that it was only seventy years ago, 
on the 26th of January, 1788, four 
years after the death of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and not two years before 
the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, that a few Englishmen unfurled 
the national flag on the shores of 
Botany Bay, pe took possession of 
that unknown iand as a penal settle- 
ment for what the French would 
call the ‘internation’ of convicted 
criminals. And at the end of that 
time we see a company of free Eng- 
lishmen, most of them enjoying a 
high social position either in this 
country or in some one of the Aus- 


* No person in his senses was ever led into enterprises of dangerous importance 


by the romantic desire of imitating the fictions of a drama, 


If the conduct of any 


persons is influenced by the examples exhibited in such fictions, it is that of young 
ladies in the affairs of love and marriage: but I believe that such influence is much 
more rare than severe moralists are inclined to suppose ; since there were plenty of 
elopements and stolen matches before comedies or plays of any kind were known. 
If, however, there are any romantic minds which feel this influence, they may draw 
an awful lesson concerning its consequences from the same source, namely, that 
the same kind of marriage, which usually ends a comedy, as usually begins a 
tragedy.—Principles of Taste, Book III. c. 2, sec. 17. 

+ These speeches have since been published as corrected by the speakers. Mr. 
Gladstone's effort, though necessarily brief, is not surpassed by the best displays of 
that consummate orator. 
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tralian colonies, met together in 
London, under the presidency of a 
gentleman who was formerlySpeaker 
of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, and is now Provost of 
the University of Sydney, to pro- 
claim the importance of the interests 
which they represent, and to receive 
the recognition which is freely ac- 
corded to them. The Speaker of 
the Imperial House of Commons 
took his place on the right hand of 
the chairman, to express his livel 
sympathy with the colonies of ohh 
his own brother is governor-general. 
Three privy councillors, of whom one 
held at the time, and the other two 
had previously held, the seals of the 
Colonial Office, were there to declare 
the principles of their administration 
so far as these dependencies of the 
British empire were concerned. And 
around the tables were seated men 
who had occupied important posi- 
tions in their adopted country, or 
had laid there the foundation of the 
opulence which had placed them 
among the upper ten thousand in 
England. This occasion suggested 
at the time some serious thoughts 
respecting the history and present 
state of Australia; and subsequent 
events have led us to resume a train 
of reflections which we laid before 
our readers exactly ten years ago. 
And we hope to show that the 
political and social prospects of 
the Australian colonies furnish one 
of the most suggestive topics that 
could be discussed at the present 
moment. 

Although there are few persons, 
at least few persons professing to 
enjoy the average amount of general 
information, to whom the distin- 
guishing attributes of the Australian 
colonies arenot tolerably well known, 
it may be convenient to our readers 
to be put in possession of some sta- 
tistics which are not always ready 
to hand. That the Australian co- 
lonies have grown more rapidly 
than any other settlements hitlrerto 
formed by British enterprise, that 
they represent not only a great deal 
of commercial activity and pastoral 
riches, but possess great resources 
of all kinds of mineral wealth—coal, 
copper, and iron, as well as gold— 
these are facts pretty well known 


to all intelligent persons. Indeed, 
there is a sort of vague and floating 
idea even in the minds of those 
whose intellectual food is limited to 
the echoes of casual conversation, 
that the British settlements in the 
Antipodes are not only a sort of El 
Dorado, where gold is to be found 
in spontaneous nuggets, but a land 
of high wages and unlimited flocks of 
sheep—moAvSocxor yaiav avOparooe 
kai e0ppova phos, as old Pindar said 
of the island of Rhodes.* And while 
the Argonauts of mythical Greece 
were content to incur unheard-of dan- 
gers for the chance of winning the 
golden yee alone, Australia, as the 
and of the gold-and-fleece, rises in 
sunny prospect across the distant sea 
before the eyes of many a man in 
modern England who feels the res 
angusta domi, either in the form of 
insufficient employment or of in- 
adequate remuneration for his daily 
toil. But these are only general 
impressions derived from common 
hearsay, whereas we propose to give 
some accurate details, founded on 
written and printed reports. And 
we shall confine ourselves to the two 
colonies—New South Wales and 
Victoria—which occupy the most 
rominent place in the attention of 
Englishmen at home. 

The population of New South 
Wales at the close of 1855, when 
the last census was taken, amounted 
to 277,579 souls, namely, 158,523 
males and 119,056 females. ‘The 
number of births was 10,344, and 
the number of marriages 2765; 
the number of deaths being 4022. 
If we add to the births the number 
of persons who come to this colony 
by immigration, we may calculate 
the annual increase in the popula- 
tion at about 26,000 souls. This 
refers to the new arrivals from the 
United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries, and does not take into account 
the shifting of the population by 
overland emigration to Victoria, 
which is often unregistered, and the 
other intercolonial changes of inha- 
bitants. It is to be remarked that 
in 1856, as compared with 1855, only 
one-half of the immigrants were 
introduced at the public expense, 
whereas those who migrated with- 
out any assistance from the public 


* Ol. vii. 114. 
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were nearly thrice as numerous, the 
numbers being : 
. 1855. 1856. 

Assisted immigrants. . 14,567 . 7,210 
Immigrants at their 
own expense ... 


Of the assisted immigrants of 
1856, 3604 were from England and 
Wales, 2976 from Ireland, and 601 
from Scotland ; or, according to the 
sectarian classification, 4933 were 
Protestants and 2274 Romanists. 
The revenue of New South Wales 
for 1855 was £1,660,711, and the 
expenditure £1,675,024; and the 
deficit seems to be on the increase. 
The imports and exports for the last 


ten years are shown by the following 
tables :— 


3,116 . 8,79 


Imports. Exports. 
1847 . £1,544,300 . . £1,201,500 
1848 . 1,182,900 . . 1,155,000 
1849 . 1,313,600 . . 1,135,900 
1850 . 1,333:400 + + 1,357,800 
185t . 1,563,900 . . 1,796,900 
1852 , 1,900,400 . , 4,604,000 
1853 . 6,342,400 . » 4,523,300 
1854. 5,981,100 . , 4,050,100 
1855 . 4,068,500 , , 2,884,100 
1856 . 5,461,000 . . 3,430,900 


Although the years 1855-6 do not 
exhibit such large figures as 1853-4, 
we must remark that the imports of 
1856 exceed those of 1855 by 17 per 
cent., and the exports by 19 per 
cent. 

Taking the aggregate amounts of 
each five of the ten years, we have 

Imports, Exports, 
1847—1851 . £6,938,100 . £6,647, 100 
1852—1856 . 24,353,400 . 19,492,400 

Taking the imports and exports 

according to the population in the 


second of these periods, we get the 
following results :— 


Imports Exports 

per head, per head. 
852. .£9 3 0. . £22 2 0 
1853. . 28 8 o » 2012 © 
1854. . 2416 0 . . 1616 0 
Ils a « 89 13-0 + 1018 0 
1856 , . 1915 ©» » 12 8 Oo 


Here again we see, that though 
the last two years exhibit a great de- 
cline as compared with the two pre- 
vious years, yet in 1856 the rate per 
head is more than £2 2s. of increase. 

Tn the same period it is observed, 
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that, only in the year 1852 was the 
balance of trade with Great Britain 
in favour of the colony. This trade 
had declined for several years, but 
revived in 1856, when the exports 
from New South Wales rose by 
£160,000. A similar result is ob- 
servable in the exports of the pro- 
duce or manufactures of New South 
Wales during this period. Exclu- 
sively of gold, the colony exported : 


Value, Per head. 
1852 . . £1,719,400 . . £8 10 0 
1853. . 1,719,600 . . 716 0 
1854 . « 2,192,400 . 9 20 
1855 . « 1,800,600 , 616 0 
1856 . . 2,090,400 . . 71 © 


This shows for 1856 an increase of 

£289,800 on the whole, or of 15s. per 
ee of the population on the year 
1855. 
Khe live stock in the colony 
included, in 1855, 157,159 horses, 
1,858,407 horned cattle,68,091 swine, 
and 8,603,499 sheep. The gold ex- 
ported in 1855 was in value £209,250 
(64,384 ounces); the coal produced 
was 137,076 tons; and the colony 
manufactured 35,760 yards of cloth 
and tweed, 47,435 ewt. of soap, 
1376 cwt. of tobacco, and 110,000 
ewt. of refined sugar. 

If we now turn to the colony of 
Victoria, we find that the popula- 
tion in 1855 amounted to 319,379 
souls, in which the males prepon- 
derated in a very large proportion. 
The revenue of the colony was 
£4,962,333, and the expenditure 
£4,716,696. The total value of im- 
ports in 1855 was £12,007,939, and 
that of the exports, including gold, 
£13,493.338- The imports from 
England amounted to £5,617,149, 
which were nearly doubled by the 
exports, amounting to £11,359,145. 
In these exports,gold alone appeared 
to the amount of £10,904,150, and 
of this £9,628,396 came to England. 
The live stock of Victoria in 1855 
included 33,430 horses, 534,123 head 
of horned cattle, 4,577,876 sheep, 
and 20,686 swine. 

Comparing these authentic de- 
tails, the latest to which we have 
any access,* it is easy to see that the 
older colony of New South Wales 
possesses the most solid resources of 


_,* Since this was written we have seen the following results of the Census of 
Victoria, just completed: 264,334 males, 146,432 females ; and the population of 


the gold mines is 37 per cent, of the whole, being 136,060 males, 30,490 females. 
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permanent and regularly increasing 
population, of commercial activity, 
and pastoral wealth: whereas Vic- 
toria has been stimulated by its 
auriferous soil into a more sudden 
but less fixed and durable pro- 
sperity. Since the day when it was 
first known that this was the land 
where gold could be found, as the 
ignorant labourer declared, not 
only in pints but in guartz, there has 
been a continual stream of immi- 
grants to the country where this 
coveted metal was known .to. be so 
abundant; and the labour which 
has thus flowed into Victoria has 
chiefly bestowed itself in efforts 
connected with the mineral wealth 
of the country. Thus we find that 
in 1855 there were 46 gold mines, 
17 quartz reefs, 16 limestone quar- 
ries, and 27 bluestone quarries ; and 
that out of 1944 manufactories, 1507 
were puddling establishments, and 
159 quartz-crushing machines. And 
although the total population of 
Victoria exceeded that of New 
South Wales, there was an alarm- 
ing disproportion between the males 
and the females. In 1854, out of 
273,865 souls, only 95,841 were wo- 
men. And while this shows that 
the population consists in a large 
measure of working men, who have 
come out for a particular purpose, 
and that there are not the usual 
guarantees for a fixed and regular 
maintenance of the race of settlers, 
we observe that the materials of 
pastoral wealth, and the exports of 
the colony, exclusive of the gold, 
bear no proportion to these items in 
New South Wales. The horses, 
horned cattle, sheep, and swine of 
Victoria were about one-fifth, one- 
sixth, one-half, one-third ~ respec- 
tively of the numbers found in the 
older colony. And if we exclude 
the gold, the larger population of 
Victoria exported in 1855 only to 
the value of £454,995 as compared 
with the £1,800,600 exported in the 
same year from Sydney. Although, 
therefore, the colony of Victoria 
exhibits an unprecedented rapidity 
of growth in population, and figures 
in gross exports and shipping returns 
to an extent seapaaliaal in the his- 
tory of ourcolonies, we are compelled 
to regard these phenomena as to a 
certain extent ephemeral, and in 
reading the lessons to be derived 


from the facts, we must make all the 
necessary qualifications demanded 
by what is transient in this state 
of things. With a view to the 
future, Victoria must be tested b 
that which it has in common wit 
New South Wales, and not by that 
which is exceptional and distinctive 
in its position as a gold-producing 
district. For the object, then, which 
we have in view, the eastern colony 
will furnish us with all the neces- 
sary data. 

In their political as well as in 
their social constitution, the Austra- 
lian colonies in general, and the 
colony of New South Wales in 
particular, exhibit characteristics 
which distinguish them from all 
other British dependencies, and sug- 
gest a prospective history which 1s 
equally peculiar to themselves. 
With regard to their political state, 
they are now on their probation, 
struggling with the difficulties in- 
separable from the inauguration of 
responsible and representative go- 
vernment, and exhibiting at once 
the impatience and the awkward- 
ness of novices. In all the Austra- 
lian colonies, the transition from the 
old system of an executive, indepen- 
dent of the popular voice, and 
sitting in a legislative council as 
nominees of the governor, to one 
imitating the Imperial administra- 
tion, and dependent for its tenure 
of office on a parliamentary majo- 
rity in the Lower House, has been 
marked by perpetual changes of 
ministry, which have seriously im- 
peded the public business, and have 
wasted the sessions of the first Par- 
liament on struggles for office, not 
always unaccompanied by an acri- 
monious violence which has com- 
panne the dignity of the Legis- 
ature. As this state of things has 
ended in the crisis of a dissolution 
and general election in New South 
Wales, we will briefly trace the 
history of this first attempt at 
self-government. 

When the returns were made of 
the first elections under the new 
system in the early spring of 1856, 
it appeared that there were two 
candidates for the honour of form- 
ing the first responsible Ministry, 
the one eager for oflice, and the 
other not unwilling to accept it, but 
both resolved to oceupy the first 
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place. These were Mr. Charles 
Cowper, member for the city of 
Sydney, and Mr. Stuart Donaldson, 
member for the Sydney Hamlets, 
the former representing the largest 
population of townspeople in the 
colony, the latter chosen by the 
opulent and respectable inhabitants 
of the suburbs. It did not appear 
at the time thatthere was any such 
great discrepancy of political prin- 
ciples between these two gentlemen 
as would prevent them from acting 
together ;* and most of the incon- 
veniences which have since arisen 
may be traced to the conflict of 
their personal ambition, in which, it 
must be owned, Mr. Cowper has all 
along shown himself both obstinate 
and uncompromising. We under- 
stand that it was originally his wish 
and expectation that Mr. Donkien 
should accept of the high office of 
Speaker, leaving him the undisputed 
lead in the Legislative Assembly. 
The Governor-General, however, 
was advised to entrust the office of 
forming the first Ministry to the 
member for the Sydney Hamlets, 
whose first step was to offer Mr. 
Cowper his choice of any office in 
the Cabinet, even that of Colonial 
Secretary, on the understanding, 
however, that the lead in the 
House was reserved to himself. 
This offer was refused, without 
any reason assigned ; and from that 
time the two popular members be- 
came political rivals and antagonists. 
Mr. Dandies was exposed to a 
wearisome opposition, resting on no 
fixed principles; he was but tamely 
supported o his professed adhe- 
rents; and it soon appeared that he 
had not a sound and adequate 
working majority. Under these 
circumstances he resigned, and Mr. 
Cowper was entrusted with the 
seals of office. His Cabinet, how- 
ever, had no sooner met the Legis- 
lative Assembly than they were 
taught the insecurity of their posi- 
tion. They were never able to 
command a majority, and after a 
few weeks were unseated by a vote 
of censure, affecting rather the per- 
sonnel of the Cabinet than their 
measures or principles. Mr. Cow- 


per had selected as his Attorney- 
General a solicitor not yet called to 
the bar, and though the abilities of 
this gentleman could not be ques- 
tioned, the violation of professional 
etiquette was held suflicient to 
justify the condemnation of Mr. 
Cowper’s Ministry. When _ this 
second ministerial crisis had oe- 
curred before the session was seven 
months’ old, the Governor-General 
was induced to attempt the forma- 
tion of a coalition Government ; and 
as neither of the previous Colonial 
Secretaries would serve under. the 
other, he hoped to effect his object 
by intrusting the Premiership to Mr. 
(now Sir Watson) Parker, the mem- 
ber for Parramatta, who was on ex- 
cellent terms with both parties. Mr. 
Donaldson at once consented to ac- 
cept office both under Mr. Parker 
and with Mr. Cowper; but the latter 
gentleman, though he declared his 

erfect willingness to act with Mr. 

arker, declined to join his Ministry, 
on the ground that he could not leave 
his party. In consequence of this re- 
fusal, Mr. Parker’s Cabinet was to 
all intents and purposes a revival of 
the Donaldson administration; for 
with Mr. Donaldson himself as 
Colonial Treasurer, and with the 
same Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Mr. (now Sir) W. M. Manning 
and Mr. Darvall, three out of the 
five places were filled with members 
ofthe previous Ministry. To this 
Government, as to Mr. Donaldson’s, 
the most incessant and rancorous 
opposition was offered by Mr. Cow- 
per and his party. Frivolous ques- 
tions were raised, debates were 
prolonged in mere wantonness till 
an early hour in the morning ; and 
it seemed to be really a question 
whether the Government or the 
Opposition could hold out longest in 
strength of lungs and bodily endu- 


‘yance. This state of things was 


terminated by the division on a 
bill for extending the franchise, 
which, owing to the sudden and 
unexpected defection of one of their 
immediate adherents and a few 
persons who followed his guidance, 
went against Mr. Parker’s adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Cowper was again 


* In fact, the only measures which have been carried by Mr. Cowper, are, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as those which his predecessor had in- 


troduced, 
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restored to the power which he 
coveted. Thus in 1856 we had two 
ministries, and two ministries again 
in 1857. The party, which accepted 
Mr. Donaldson as their leader, had 
in the meantime been weakened in 
various ways. Mr. Parker retired 
from an active share in politics, 
and is now in this country. Mr. 
Nicholls was dead. Mr. Manning 
and Mr. Darvall had gone to 
England, and Mr. Macarthur had, 
as we have mentioned, joined the 
Opposition on a critical occasion. 
Still, Mr. Cowper was weak both in 
arliamentary support and in pub- 
ie confidence. He sustained a 
series of defeats. His financial 
plans were rejected, and he was left 
without the means of covering a 
deficit. Notwithstanding this, he 
clung to office with desperate tena- 
city, and endeavoured to improve 
his position by bidding for popular 
support, and by the largest conces- 
sions to the democratic party in the 
colony. Defeated in his Land Bill, 
he dissolved the Parliament. He 
went, however, to the country, not 
with the measure on which he had 
been defeated, but with a new ery 
for total reform, and with an open 
appeal to the antagonism between 
town and country. In the general 
elections, which have just termi- 
nated, this appeal has been answered 
in his favour, and the new Parlia- 
ment is expected to sanction the 
extravagant proposals of his Minis- 
try, especially as they are encou- 
raged by the example of the colony 
of Victoria, which has already 
entered on a similar career. In 
order that our readers may appre- 
ciate the probable consequences, at 
all events the political tendencies, 
of the present state of things, it is 
necessary that we should direct 
attention to the peculiar character 
of the society which is now being 
formed in the Australian colonies, 
and to the circumstances in which 
it differs from all other colonial 
eommunities. 

As the influence of the mining 
population is confined almost wholly 
to one province, that of Victoria, 
and as its operations there are un- 
ceriain and temporary ; as the gold- 
collecting class will probably pro- 
duce no other effect than that of 
simply accelerating the growth of 


the colony where it most prevails, 
we may leave this element out of 
consideration, and confine ourself 
to the other three classes, which, 
for all time to come, must be per- 
manent types of society in the 
Australian commonwealth. These 
are the pastoral, the agricultural, 
and the trading classes of society ; 
the two former representing the 
country, and the latter the towns. 
All three of these classes stand by 
themselves ; they have noon and 
to a certain extent conflicting, in- 
terests, and by the established 
predominance of any one of them 
the future prospects of the oneor 
for good or evil will be determined. 
It might indeed be thought that the 
country interest was all one, and 
that the pastoral and agricultural 
ingredients were necessarily com- 
mingled. But the physical geo- 
graphy of the country has made a 
distinction between the farmer and 
the grazier, who do not here, as in 
other regions, succeed and supersede 
one another as a matter of course, 
but exist side by side with counter- 
claims and permanent rivalry. A 
very large proportion of the surface 
of Australia consists of pasture land, 
exclusively adapted for the grazing 
of cattle, and for the most part 
inapplicable to any other purpose. 
If we look back to the primitive 
history of civilized nations, and en- 
deavour to discover from the traces 
of their early language the state in 
which they first emerged from iso- 
lated barbarism, we generally find 
that a steady increase of population, 
and the formation of municipal com- 
munities, were subsequent to aperiod 
at which the nomad life was formally 
absorbed in the agricultural. But 
this always presumes that the phy- 
sical characteristics of the country 
admit of its being tamed and sub- 
dued by the plough, and profitably 
occupied in small and well-ascer- 
tained allotments. If this is the 
ease, the continuance of the pastoral 
state becomes unnatural, and cannot 
be maintained without great detri- 
ment to the best interests of the 
community. If, on the other hand, 
the nature of the district is unsuitable 
for agriculture, no growth of civili- 
zation will supersede and do away 
with the pastoral interest, and the 
grazier will remain by the. side of 
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the farmer and the trader as an 
essential part of the complex social 
machinery. Now this is the case in 
Australia. Nor is it a temporary con- 
dition. As the Cheviot hills and the 
south downs of England are applied 
to the same purpose now that they 
were in the time of the Romans and 
Saxons, it seems certain that the 
extensive downs and open savannahs 
of Australia will be tenanted two 
thousand years hence by the same 
class of men and animals as at the 
present time. These districts, how- 
ever, to be of any use to the 
occupant, must be held in large 
areas. In Canada or the United 
States, there are few domains in 
private hands beyond a few hundred 
or a few thousand acres. But in 
Australia, grazing land, for any 
useful purpose, must be held in 
extensive territories. <A settler in 
North America spends his life in 
clearing a patch of fifty or one 
hundred acres of the indigenous 
forest, for the purpose of growing 
grain or for artificial pasturage. In 
Australia, a few hundreds or even 
thousands of acres of such land as 
makes up nineteen-twentieths of the 
country, would be perfectly useless 
to the occupant. To be of any 
value, therefore, the land must be 
held in very large tracts; and the 
possession of these large tracts, 
whether as owners in fee simple, or 
as tenants of the Crown, will always 
have the same relation to the other 
members of the community as that 
which distinguishes the landed 
aristocracy from the other classes 
in England. If the lands are to be 
used to any profitable purpose, the 
astoral class must constitute a 
ody of terrarum domini, distin- 
guished to the end of time from the 
trading and agricultural classes. 
Jealousies and rivalries have already 
sprung up between these opposing 
interests, and factious ambition has 
fanned the flame of discord. But 
perhaps it may not be too late to 
adjust the existing difficulties, and 
to provide for the future prosperity 
of New South Wales by an equitable 
settlement of the great ‘squatting’ 
question. We will endeavour to 
present an intelligible view of this 
cause of discord, which has enabled 
Mr. Cowper to bolster up his totter- 
ing popularity by an appeal to the 


The Land Question, 
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democratic passions of the eastern 
colony. 

Under the existing system enor- 
mous acquisitions of land have been 
made by tenants of the Crown, who 
bear the significant name of ‘ squat- 
ters.’ It is an interesting fact that 
this name is synonymous with that 
given to the Roman nobility, who, 
both before and after the passing of 
the Licinian laws, occupied immense 
tracts of the ager publicus for gra- 
zing purposes. The name possessor 
(from possideo=pone-sedeo, ‘I sit 
down upon,’ ‘I squat,’) indicates a 
mere occupancy without the right 
of property, and it was the object of 
the Agrarian laws to put some check 
to the appropriation by the patricians 
for their own selfish aggrandize- 
ment, of 

The pastures of the common land, 
Which were of common right. 

But it would be a great injustice 
to the squatters of New South 
Wales to compare the effects of 
their occupancy with those produced 
in Italy by the cupidity of the 
ruling class. There, in a count 
strictly agricultural, whole districts, 
which had long been under the 
plough, were made waste and wild 
in order that the nobles of Rome 
might pursue the profitable trade of 
gg sa and Tiberius Gracchus, as 

e traversed the country, passed 
through tracts of country which had 
once been rich with agricultural pro- 
duce, and filled with thriving farms, 
but had been purposely depopulated 
to swell the gains of a grasping aris- 
tocracy. Then indeed it might be 
said, ‘ sqgualent abductis arva colo- 
nis;’ and the people might well 
clamour for the restoration of what 
had once belonged to them. In 
Ausiralia, on the other hand, the 
pastoral is the normal, and will be 
the permanent, condition of a large 
ee of the territory, and this must 

occupied in very extensive pos- 
sessions. But though there is a 
great difference both in kind and in 
degree between the two cases, a 
grievance does exist; it is keenly 
felt; it is exaggerated by factious 
politicians ; it is aggravated by the 
obstinacy of the parties immediately 
interested ; and unless a wise remedy 
is sought and found without delay, 
it may end in a predominance of the 
democratical classes, and in a down- 
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fall of the territorial aristocracy, 
which will be fatal to the permanent 
prosperity, social and political, of 
the Australian colonies. 

The squatting system has at least 
this feature in common with the 
possessiones of the Roman aristo- 
cracy,—that the State, that is, the 
colony at large, has generally failed 
to receive a proper equivalent for its 
domains ; and in the last Parliament 
the representatives of the squatting 
interest have even resisted the 
assessment of the cattle on their 
enormous runs, for the purpose of 
fairly estimating their contributions 
to the revenue of the State. On 
the other hand, the tenure of the 
squatter is limited to the duration 
of his lease, and he is thus liable, 
at the expiration of each term of his 
holding, to be brought into conflict 
with those whose interests are sup- 
posed to be at variance with his; 
and it is only too possible that, 
under the influence of the feelings 
of antagonism which have been 
provoked by the seeming unwill- 
ingness of the squatters to make 
any equitable concessions to the 
colony at large, agrarian laws will 
be passed, in which the vested or 
presumed rights of the occupants of 
public land will be cast to the winds, 
and treated as though they had no 
existence. This want of due con- 
sideration for a very important and 
influential class in the colony is 
likely to be enhanced by the belief 
that the squatters, in resisting any 
plans for the conversion of their 
tenure, proclaim the fact that their 
connexion with the colony is only 
temporary, and that, like the Indian 
nabobs, as they were called in the 
~~ of Warren Hastings, they 
only wish to make what they can in 
the Antipodes, and then to take 
leave of Australia for ever. In- 
stead of connecting themselves 
permanently with the present and 
future welfare of the Australian 
colonies, they propose to themselves, 
as it seems, to occupy for a limited 
number of years, and for a merely 
nominal rent of £100 or £150 a 
year, 80mMe 200,000 OF 300,000 acres 
of grazing land, from this to realize 
a fortune as speedily as may be, 
and then to spend their earnings 
with ostentatious display in London 
or Paris. That this is not unfre- 


uently done is a notorious fact. 
The belief that it is a fixed principle 
of action is gaining ground. And 
the difficulty of settling the land 
question, which has mainly been 
caused by the uncompromising ob- 
stinacy of the settlers, has enabled 
political adventurers to enter upon 
a reckless career of radical change, 
which will deprive the colonies of 
their legitimate aristocracy, and 
plunge them into the vortex of a de- 
mocracy, rendered more formidable 
by the presence of very peculiar 
ingredients in the popular class. 
Universal suffrage, electoral dis- 
tricts, vote by ballot, and triennial 
parliaments, are instruments of fatal 
mischief in a society which contains 
the remnants ofa convict population, 
largely recruited by invading hosts 
of gold-finders. "When we consider 
what these colonies might be under 
proper guidance, and when we see 
what they are likely to become if 
these imminent dangers are realized, 
we may well feel a deep anxiety that 
the local government may be wise 
and firm enough to foresee and 
obviate the difliculties which are 
likely to arise, and to provide for 
the continuance of those aristocratic 
influences on which the social hap- 
piness and political prosperity of 
Australia undoubtedly depend. 

The problem to be solved is to 
reconcile the occupancy of large 
tracts of land by individuals, with 
the proper claims of the State ; to 
encourage the pastoral class, which 
is the true aristocracy of a country 
necessarily consisting in a large 
measure of grazing land, without 
placing them on a footing which 
separates their interests from those 
of the community, and makes them 
appear as temporary sojourners or 
resident aliens in the country of 
their adoption. The most simple 
way to eflect all these objects would 
be to permit the acquisition of the 
freehold tenure of the grazing land, 
by selling the fee-simple of the land 
in considerable tracts, and at a mo- 
derate upset price. In this way a 
man might obtain 50,000 or 80,000 
acres of land, which would suffice 
to pasture 20,000 or 30,000 ras 
and, without being dependent on the 
forbearance of the other classes for 
the continuance of his possessions, 
would assume permanently for him- 
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self and his heirs a social position 
that would place him in the first 
class of colonial society. As a 
landed proprietor on a large scale, 
his interest in the colony would be 
permanent, his rights would be un- 
challenged, and his legitimate in- 
fluence would keep in check the 
volcanic eruptions of the casual 
democracy. The only real difficulty 
is the amount per acre of the upset 
price. It must not be too small, 
otherwise capitalists would purchase 
for the _ of re-sale, and with 
other speculative objects. It must 
not be too large, otherwise the ac- 
quisition of sufficiently large tracts, 
without which the land would be 
useless to the grazier, would become 
impossible. Surely it must be 
possible in Australia itself, and 
especially in New South Wales, to 
hit upon a just medium price, vary- 
ing of course with the situation and 
other special circumstances, which 
would satisfy all the requirements 
of justice ;* and the interests of the 
squatters would be adequately pro- 
tected against speculating capitalists, 
if they were not only entitled in 
every case to the first right of pur- 
chasing the lands which they occupy, 
but allowed to aequire the fee-simple 
at a price considerably lower than 
that at which it was offered to any 
other purchaser. 

From the latest accounts which 
have reached us, we are almost 
afraid that the Australian colonies 
have already embarked on a career 
in which their well-wishers may in- 
deed hope that the evils are not 
irremediable, but which, for the 
present, closes the avenue to hap- 
pier anticipations. Unless by some 
wise and temperate course they can 
throw off the incubus which is now 
pressing heavily upon them, it 
seems that the Australians will ere 
long groan under the most grievous 
of tyrannies—the democratic despo- 
tism of the uneducated majority, 
guided or flattered by unprincipled 
orators, whose only motives of 
action are the love of place and pay. 
But if we may still indulge in the 
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more cheering anticipation that the 
spirit of the old country will influ- 
ence the future conduct of these 
settlements, which have so recently 
attempted to govern themselves, it 
will be easy to show by what ar- 
rangements this spirit might be fos- 
tered or revived, and how complete 
the analogy would then be between 
the Antipodean colonies and the 
British isles. 

Assuming that the land question 
was adjusted in some such manner 
as we have suggested, the three 
classes of Australian society would 
fall into their natural relations, and 
would exhibit a social hierarchy 
such as no other British colony can 
present. We should havea flourish- 
ing class engaged in commerce, and 
established, as now, in the principal 
towns ; a thriving yeomanry, chiefly 
occupied in agriculture; and a 
landed gentry, mainly engaged in 
grazing pursuits. All these would 
be bound together by the ties of 
mutual interests, and the causes of 
dissension and conflict would be few 
and far between. Provisions have 
been made of late for the diffusion 
of that higher cultivation which 
gradations of rank and_ property 
necessarily presume.” For in a 
civilized country an aristocracy of 
birth or wealth cannot sustain itself 
unless it be supported by educa- 
tional superiority, and by the exis- 
tence of the intellectual professions 
which both leaven and reinforce the 
upper classes of society. The cities 
of Australia now possess good 
grammar schools, on the best Eng- 
lish model, and under the manage- 
ment of eminent teachers selected 
by free competition in this country; 
and Sydney, in particular, has an 
university well endowed by the 
State, with an excellent scholar 
from Oxford to guide the classical 
studies of the place, with a Cam- 
bridge Senior Wrangler at the head 
of its mathematical department, and 
with every appliance for the diffu- 
sion of that higher liberal education 
which is still regarded as the basis 
of all mental training in the mother 


~ ® . . 
As land is sold for 1s. 6d. an acre in Canada, 5s. would not be too low a price 


in New South Wales. 


If the whole of the crown lands were sold, they would 


realize £40,000,000 at this price, and surely the Government is not entitled to 


expect more. 


It would be no disadvantage if all the land could be sold at once. 


Indeed, there is no step which would so rapidly increase the population. 
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country. Here the sons of the 
upper and middle classes in the 
colony may be adequately prepared 
for the church, or for the legal and 
medical professions. And by a re- 
cent provision the degrees of this 
university have been invested with 
a metropolitan value; so that gra- 
duates from the University of 
Sydney will not find themselves 
without recognised certificates of 
proficiency im any part of the 
empire. All the associations con- 
nected with this colonial seat of 
learning will carry back the 
thoughts of the student to the time- 
honoured records of the mother 
country. When the noble Gothic 
building which is rapidly rising in 
the capital of New South Wales 
has been completed according to the 
design of its founders, it will reflect 
in every part the historical and 
literary traditions of England. To 
say nothing of the style of architec- 
ture which has been adopted, and 
the heraldic designs embedded in 
the stonework of the building, the 
liberality of individuals has adorned 
the great hall with painted windows 
which are in themselves pictorial 
illustrations of the political and 
literary history of this country. 
Of the three largest windows, one, 
which is due to the munificence of 
Mr. Challis, represents all the sove- 
reigns of England down to the 
reigning queen; another, which is 
resented by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
ate Speaker of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and now Provost of the 
University, contains the portraits of 
the most distinguished members of 
the University of Oxford, with which 
the donor is connected by the hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L., conferred 
upon him at the last Commence- 
ment; and the third, which is the 
gift of Sir D. Cooper, the present 
Speaker of the Assembly, does 
similar honour to the worthies of 
the University of Cambridge. The 
smaller lights are adorned with por- 
traits of celebrated Englishmen, so 
that the students of the University 
of Sydney will have constantly be- 
fore their eyes those memorials of 
traditional greatness and monarchi- 
cal government which are best cal- 
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culated to preserve in their minds a 
respect for the past history of Eng- 
land. 

Nor are the lower orders neglected 
in the educational arrangements of 
New South Wales. Even the vil- 
lages are supplied with good ele- 
mentary schools; and there is no 
reason why any person born in the 
colony should not be able to read 
his Bible, to keep his own accounts, 
and to correspond with distant 
friends. In short, the Australian 
colonies in general, and particularly 
that of New South Wales, possess 
all the machinery of the highest 
European civilization ; they have all 
the means and appliances of well- 
ordered government and social pro- 
gress, and present on all sides the 
counterpart of those institutions and 
habits of life which distinguish the 
political and private activity of the 
parent State. 

In order, however, that the ana- 
logy between the England of the 
past and present, and the Australia 
of the future, may be as complete as 
possible, in order that the mother 
country and these important off- 
shoots may be connected by an in- 
dissoluble bond of union, it seems to 
us most advisable to introduce, with 
all due precaution and sobriety, a 
system of hereditary titular distinc- 
tions, which would give the celonial 
aristocracy a direct dependence on 
the Crown as the fountain of honour, 
and open to legitimate ambition an 
access to those prizes which are 
more than an equivalent for the 
most coveted results of democratic 
vainglory. This topic was briefly 
urged by us exactly ten years ago,* 
and we return to it now, because 
existing circumstances seem likely 
to imperil that complete transference 
to the Antipodes of the tastes, habits, 
feelings, and wishes of Englishmen, 
which we consider so esseritial to 
the future welfare of these important 
colonies. 

As a matter of fact, the English 
are constitutionally attached to dis- 
tinctions of rank. What is called 
fashion in this country, is a perpe- 
tual recognition of the respect with 
which the upper classes are re- 
garded by all who have money 
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enough to imitate their style of 
living. And it is notorious that the 
colonists of Australia manifest this 
tendency in every possible way. 
Not only is there an upper circle of 
most rigorous exclusiveness in a 
city like Sydney, not only are West- 
end usages in full force there, but 
the attachment of the squatters to 
a temporary occupation of land 
which may enable them to make a 
fortune in a limited time, and spend 
their earnings in the fashionable 
society of an European metropolis, 
in preference to the more permanent 
acquisition of land, which would 
connect them and their families with 
the colony itself, is justly attributed 
to the fact that a distant province 
does not, with all its elegance 
and refinement, completely satisfy 
the social aspirations of the opulent 
Englishman. The feeling expressed 
by the colonial orator in Thucy- 
dides,* that his brother settlers were 
sent forth from the mother country, 
not to become inferior in social 
rank, but to remain the equals of 
those who remained at home, has 
always been felt most keenly by 
those who have left England for 
some foreign settlement, at least so 
long as they have retained the in- 
herited or instinctive feelings of 
their fellow-citizens. Those who 
wish that Australia should continue 
to be the seat of British colonies, 
bound to the British Crown by 
every tie of interest and affection, 
instead of becoming independent 
republics, with democratic institu- 
tions, and without those gradations 
in the social scale which belong to 
the full development of an Anglo- 
Saxon polity, cannot be too early 
assured of the importance of esta- 
blishing in Australia some form of 
colonial nobility fully recognised in 
the mother country. The most 
profound students of history and 
politics among the statesmen and 
writers of Federal North America 
have repeatedly admitted, during 
the last few years, that if the United 
States had been thus connected with 
the Crown and aristocracy of Eng- 
land in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and had possessed that liberty 
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of self-government which the Aus- 
tralians now enjoy, the American 
War would never have taken place, 
and Washington would have lived 
and died a faithful soldier and ser- 
vant of the British Empire. It is 
not, we hope, too late to lay the 
foundations of this necessary work 
in the Australian colonies. The 
greatest defect in their new consti- 
tution is the want of any real 
nobility in the Upper House, or 
Legislative Council. But this body 
has, at first, been formed for a 
limited number of years, and it will 
be easy to remedy the faults in its 
eeageraion. The exercise of the 
royal prerogative in such a matter 
would necessarily be one of great 
delicacy; it must be had recourse 
to with the utmost caution and de- 
liberation, and must proceed by 
gradual advances from the lower 
to the higher titles recognised in 
England. Perhaps we may venture 
to say that the proper beginning 
has been already made. A gentle- 
man who for nearly twenty-five 
years held the highest office under 
the old régime, has received the 
humble decoration of C.B. The 
present Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly at Sydney, and his pre- 
decessor, have oe knighted ; and 
the same distinction has been lately 
conferred on the Attorney-General 
of the first and third Administra- 
tions, and on one of the ex-Pre- 
miers. The recognition of the de- 
grees granted by the colonial Uni- 
versity is a further step in the same 
direction. If from these commence- 
ments we pass to the nomination 
of a limited number of colonial 
Baronets among the most opulent 
landowners in Australia, and allow 
the probability of a future creation 
of colonial Peers, analogous to those 
who were created in Ireland when 
that country first became a consti- 
tuent part of the English monarchy, 
we shall not only induce the most 
opulent landholders to become fixed 
residents in the country of their 
adoption, but shall provide, as we 
firmly believe, for the lasting esta- 
blishment of the monarchical prin- 
ciple in these great colonies, and for 
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the unbroken continuance of their 
connexion with ourselves. 

To complete this reproduction in 
Australia of the political and social 
structure of the English Common- 
wealth, it would be desirable that, 
in the place of a mere Governor, 
the Crown should nominate a Vice- 
roy for life, or for some extended 
period, independent of any political 
changes in the Home Government. 
Blest as the reigning Queen is with 
a numerous family, it is not impos- 
sible that such an office, honourable 
but not onerous, might be acceptable 
to one of the young princes when 
they are grown to man’s estate ; and 
this would undoubtedly be the 
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most complete transference to the 
Antipodes of the objects of reverence 
and loyalty which have so much in- 
fluence on the English mind. But 
if this might not be, some nobleman 
of the highest rank and opulence 
might be found willing to occupy 
the position of Proconsul in a 
country where language and insti- 
tutions, habits and manners, would 
entirely represent those of the 
mother country, and where the 
luxuries and refinements of English 
life would be enjoyed under a sky 
as bright, but more temperate, than 
any of those climes under which our 
race has established the glories of its 
name. 


AN INVITATION TO A PAINTER. 


i from London, good my Walter! mighty jail of bricks and gas ; 
Care not if your Exhibition swarm with portrait and Gil Blas, 

Or with marvels dear to Ruskin; throw his pamphlet on the shelf, 
Hang your lay-friend in the closet, fly to Donegal yourself. 

Leave the hot tumultuous city for the breakers’ rival roar, 

Quit your soft suburban landscape for the rude hills by the shore, 
Leagues of smoke for morning vapour lifted off a mountain-range, 


Crinoline for barefoot beauty, and for ‘something new and strange’ 


All your towny wit and gossip. 


You shall, both in field and fair, 


Paddy’s cunning and politeness with the Cockney ways compare, 

Overhear the lilts and tunes that lassies at their needle sing, 

Peep at dancers, from an outskirt of the blithe applausive ring, 

See our little Court of Justice, where the swearing’s very strong, 

See our Chapel doors and yard blockaded by a kneeling throng ; 

Rove at pleasure, noon or midnight ; change a word with all you meet; 

Ten times safer than in England, far less trammell’d in your feet. 
Here, the only danger known 
Is walking where the land’s your own. 
Landscape-lords are left alone. 


We are barren, I confess it; but our scope of view is fine; 
Dignifying shapes of mountains wave on each horizon-line, 

So withdrawn that never house-room utmost pomp of cloud may lack, 
Dawn or sunset, moon or planet, or mysterious zodiac. 

Hills beneath run all a-wrinkle, rocky, moory, pleasant green ; 

From its Lough the Flood descending, flashes like a sword between, 
Through our crags and woods and meadows, to the mounded harbour-sand, 
To the Bay, calm blue, or, sometimes, whose Titanic arms expand 
Welcome to the dreadful billow rolling in from Newfoundland. 

Oats, potatoes, cling in patches round the rocks and boulder-stones, 
Like a motley ragged garment for the lean Earth’s jutting bones ; 
Moors extend, and bogs and furzes, where you seldom meet a soul, 
But the Besom-man or woman who to earn a stingy dole 

Stoops beneath a nodding burden of the scented heather-plant, 

Or a jolly gaiter’d Sportsman, striding near the grouse’s haunt,— 
Slow the anchoritic heron, musing by his voiceless pond, 

Startled at a sudden echo from the lonely cliff beyond, 
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Rising, flaps away. A summit spreads before us, wide and bare, 
All the brown uneven country, lit with waters here and there ; 
Southward, mountains—northward, mountains—westward, golden mystery 
Of coruscation, when the Daystar flings his largesse on the sea ; 
Peasant cots with humble haggards ; mansions with obsequious groves ; 
A Spire, a Steeple, rival standards, which the liberal distance loves 
To set in union. There the dear but dirty little Town abides, 
And you and I come home to dinner after all our walks and rides. 
You shall taste a cleanly pudding ; 
But, bring shoes to stand a mudding. 


Itt. 


Let me take you by the murvagh,* sprinkled with the Golden Weeds 
Which the troops of Irish Fairies mount by moonlight for their steeds,— 
Wherefore sacred and abundant over all our land are they. 
Many cows are feeding through it; cooling, of a sultry day, 
By the brink of Erne, that journeys under Sheegus Hill, and past 
Gentle cadences of landscape, sloping to the sea at last. 
Now the yellow sand is round us, drifted in fantastic shapes, 
Heights and hollows, forts and bastions, pyramids and curving capes, 
Breezy ridges thinly waving with the bent-weed’s pallid green, 
Delicate for eye that sips it, till a better feast is seen, 
Where the turf swells, thick-embroider’d with the fragrant purple thyme, 
Where, in plots of speckled orchis, poet larks begin their rhyme, 
Honey’d galium wafts an invitation to the gipsy bees, 
Rabbits’ doorways wear for garlands azure tufts of wild heartsease, 
Paths of sward around the hillocks, dipping into ferny dells, 
Show you heaps of childhood’s treasure—twisted, vary-tinted shells 
Lapt in moss and blossoms, empty, and forgetful of the wave. 
Ha! a creature scouring nimbly, hops at once into his cave ; 
Brother Coney sits regardant ; wink an eye, and where is he? 
Towns and villages we pass through, but the people skip and flee. 
Above the slope of sand, a Mountain lifts afar his fine blue head ; 
There the savage twins of eagles, gaping, hissing to be fed, 
Welcome back their wide-wing’d parent, when a rabbit scarcely dead 
Hangs in the powerful yellow claws, and gorge with bloody flesh and fur 
On a precipice of Dartry: Leitrim shepherd-boys ! bestir 
To your watch of tender lambkins, bleating in a lonely vale, 
If you, idling in the sunshine, see a rapid shadow sail 
Across the verdant undercliff: remote that conquering eye can sweep 
Mountain-glens, and moy,t and warren, to the margin of the deep, 
Worse than dog or ferret,—vanish from your gold-green-mossy dell, 
Nibbling natives of the burrow! seek your inmost winding cells 
When such cruelties appear ; 
But a Painter do not fear, 
Nor a Poet, loitering near. 


Iv. 


Now I've thought of something! Walter, for no artist’s clever sake, 
Nor to please a chance acquaintance, should I bring them to a Wake. 
You're at home with mirth and sorrow ; insight clear and humble heart 
Learn a simple knack of taking every human being’s part. 

Through the mob that fills the kitchen, clouded with tobacco-fume, 
Joking, singing,—we have cross’d the threshold of that inside room, 
Where the seniors and relations, gravely sitting by the wall, 

Speak in murmurs; on a table, lighted candles thick and tall ; 
Straight the bed-quilt and the curtains; on the pillow calm within, 

A moveless Face, with close-shut eyelids, and a cloth about the chin. 
You see it, with the crucifix above ; and through the open door 
Laughing looks and odd grimaces, where at times the brisk uproar 
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Checks itself as overnoisy. Mutely kneeling by the bed 

Prays a woman; weeps a woman, rocking, sobbing, at its head, 

Nigh the Face—which spoke this morning—now regardless, undiscerning: 
Louder burst the merry voices; wearily the candles burning ; 

Elders on the serious whisper; Time for ever slowly turning, 

Bringing round the book and spade, 

The little hillock duly made, 

The cottage swept, the grief allay’d. 


Vv. 


Painter! what is spread before you? ‘Tis the great Atlantic Sea! 
Many-colour’d floor of ocean, whens the lights and shadows flee ; 
Merry billows running landward with a sparkle and a song, 
Crystal green with foam enwoven, bursting, brightly spilt along ; 
Thousand shapes of living wonder in the clear pools of the rock ; 
Lengths of strand, and seafowl armies rising like a puff of smoke ; 
Drift and tangle on the limit where the wandering water fails ; 
Level faintly-clear horizon, touch’d with clouds and phantom sails,— 
O come hither! weeks together let us watch the big Atlantic, 
Blue or purple, green or gurly, dark or shining, smooth-or frantic. 
Far across the tide, slow-heaving, rich autumnal daylight sets ; 
See our crowd of busy row-boats, hear us noisy with our nets, 
Where the glittering sprat in millions from the rising mesh are stript, 
Till there scarce is room for rowing, every gunwale nearly dipt ; 
Gulls around us, flying, dropping, thick in air as flakes of snow, 
Snatching luckless little fishes in their silvery overflow. 
Now one streak of western scarlet lingers upon ocean’s edge, 
Now through ripples of the splendour of the moon we swiftly wedge 
Our loaded bows; the fisher-hamlet beacons with domestic light ; 
On the shore the carts and horses wait to travel through the night 
To a distant city market, while the boatmen sup and sleep, 
While the firmamental stillness arches o’er the dusky deep, 

Ever muttering chaunts and dirges, 
Round its rocks and sandy verges. 


vi. 


Ere we part at winter's portal, I shall row you of a night 

On a swirling Stygian river, to a ghostly yellow light. 

When the nights are black and gusty, then do eels in myriads glide 
Through the pools and down the rapids, hurrying to the ocean-tide, 
{But hay fear the frost or moonshine, in their mud-beds coiling close), 
And the wearmen, on the platform of that pigmy water-house 

Built among the river-currents, with a dam to either bank, 

Pull the pursenet’s heavy end to swing across their wooden tank, 
Ere ies hen the cord about it—then a slimy wriggling heap 

Falls with splashing, where a thousand fellow-prisoners heave and creep. 
Chill winds roar above the wearmen, darkling rush the floods below ; 
There they watch and work their eel-nets, till the late dawn lets them go. 
There we'll join their eely supper, bearing smoke the best we can, 
(House’s furniture a salt-box, truss of straw, and frying-pan), 
Hearken Con’s astounding stories, how a mythologic eel 

Chased a man o’er miles of country, swallow’d two dogs at a meal, 

To the hissing, bubbling music of the pan and pratie-pot. 

Denser grows the reek around us, each like Mussulman a-squat, 

Each with victuals in his fingers, we devour them hot and hot; 

Smoky rays our lantern throwing, 

And the ruddy peat-fire glowing, 

And the noisy hiver flowing. 














Vil. 


Abbey Ruins, and a Round Tower, watch above our Holy Well, 
Clear as when Saint Columb quaff'd it, rising in its granite cell ; 
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Two great crosses, carved in bosses, curves, and fillets interlacing, 

Spread their aged arms of stone, as if in sempiternal blessing ; 

Five much-wrinkled thorntrees bend, as though in everlasting pray 
Lightly springs the Tower, ascending from the hill-top green and bare, 
Tapers heavenward, firm and lofty, catching first the morning's glow 

On its lichen-crusted courses, builded up so long ago; 

But the tristful little Abbey, crumbling among weeds and grass, 
Nevermore can hours or seasons bring a smile to as they pass ; 

By a window-gap or mullion creeps the fringe of ivy leaves, 

Nettles crowd the sculptured doorway, where the wind goes through and 


grieves ; 


Sad is ev’n the blue of harebells on the ledges low and high; 


Merry singing of the goldfinch sounds as 


nsive as a sigh. 


‘Tis a day of summer: see you, how the Bilgrims wend along ; 

Scarlet petticoat, blue mantle, grey frieze, mingling in the throng. 

By the pathway sit the Beggars, each an ailment and a whine ; 

Lame and sickly figures pass them, tottering in that pilgrim line ; 
Children carried by their parents, very loth to let them die ; 

Lovely girls, too, with their eyelids downeast on a rosary ; 

Shrunken men, and witch-like women ; young men in their proudest prime ; 
Guilty foreheads, hot-blood faces, penance-vow’'d for secret crime. 

All by turn, in slow procession, pace the venerable bounds, 

Barefoot, barehead, seven times duly kneeling in the custom’d rounds ; 
Once before the ruin’d Altar, thrice around the hoary Tower, 

Once at each great cavven cross, and once to make the Sign of Power, 
Dipping revercatiai finger in the Well, on brow and breast. 

Meanwhile, worn and wan, the Sick under those rooted thorn-trees rest, 


Waiting sadly. Snatch your pencils! 


Here’s a picture of to-day, 


On a background which a thousand years or more have touch’d with gray. 
Walter, make a vow and keep it, turn your pilgrim foot this way. 

O might you come, before there fell 

One hawthorn-flow’r in Columb’s Well! 


W. A. 
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HERE are few men now livin 

who are so well known bot 
as authors and politicians, as M. 
Guizot. Though not so old by 
fourteen years as Metternich, 
nor by seven years as Nessel- 
rode, M. Guizot has obtained, as 
statesman, as great a_ celebrity 
as the Austrian or the Russian 
functionary; and, although in 
the arts of negotiation, in the 
management of a congress, or in 
the knowledge of Cabinets, he 
may be the inferior of these two 
celebrities of a nearly extinct gene- 
ration, yet who can doubt that he 
is a man of more vigour of mind, 
of —_ and more varied resources, 
and of much more eloquence and 


learning than these ancient and 
nearly outworn servants of absolute 
empires? There can be little doubt 
that it requires greater resources 
of mind, pen, and tongue to serve 
a constitutional and representative 
Government, than an absolute Sove- 
reignty without chambers ordebates, 
without a press, or publicity. In fact 
there is no man on the Continent, 
and scarcely now a man among our- 
selves, with whom we can compare 
M. Guizot. For the last thirty 
years he lias led nearly as active a 
nolitical life as our own late Premier, 
fiscount Palmerston, of whom he 
is three years the junior; while 
for more than half a century he 
has led as laborious a literary 
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life as any literary man of his day. 
In that time he has been professor, 
author, and dramatist, translator 
and reviewer, pamphleteer and his- 
torian, editor and leading-article 
writer, essayist and moralist, master 
of Requests, councillor of state, 
under-secretary, deputy, and at 
length minister and ambassador. 
His career in some respects resem- 
bles that of Chateaubriand in his 
own country ; and that of Canning, 
Macintosh, Saveibne, Jeffrey, and 
Horner, and in other respects that 
of Macaulay and Gladstone, in 
England. But as Guizot never pur- 
sued the bar as a profession or a 
means of actual livelihood—as he 
lived in a period of transition—as 
he was without any private fortune, 
and depended for years on his lec- 
tures and on his pen for bread—his 
course has been, so to speak, more 
purely that of an author and a man 
of letters, than that of any of these 
celebrated individuals, with the 
single exception of his countryman, 
Chateaubriand. 

M. Guizot does not, in the volume 
before us, give to the world the 
history of his earlier days. That 
history is not without a moral or an 
interest either for his own country- 
men or for us in England. Born at 
Nimes, in 1787, of Protestant pa- 
rents, he lost his father at the early 
age of seven years. Francis Guizot, 
his father, was a distinguished advo- 
cate of the bar of Nimes. Like 
most of his co-religionists, he hailed 
the revolution of 1789 as the dawn- 
ing of better days for his country. 
But he was soon disenchanted of 
these illusions by the violence and 
fury of the revolutionists. He 
vigorously resisted their arbitrary 
measures, and paid with his life the 
penalty of independent opposition 
to the democracy. On the 8th 
April, 1794, he laid his head cou- 
rageously on the scaffold, leaving 
behind him a widow with two sons. 

This lady immediately removed 
from Nimes to Geneva, in whose 
gymnasium the future author and 
minister was at once placed. From 
his earliest appearance in the 
schools, M. Guizot was remarkable 
for his industry and application, 
and his abilities being of a high 
order he soon attained an honour- 
able rank. In four years, we are 
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told by one of his biographers, he 
had learned Latin and Greek, Ger- 
man, English, and Italian. Within 
this period he had read Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and Tacitus, and in 
1803 commenced his course of phi- 
losophy. This course finished, M. 
Guizot returned with his mother to 
Languedoc, and after a_ short 
sojourn there proceeded to Paris to 
study the law. He arrived in the 
capital during the last days of the 
Directory, and though accident 
threw him into the lax, frivolous, 
and corrupt society of the time, 
yet his passion for study, the strict- 
ness and gravity of his character, 
and his sedate temperament, pre- 
served him from the headlong follies 
of youth. He had early formed 
an intimacy with Stapfer, who in 
early life had studied and professed 
theology in the city of Berne, who 
was then Vice-President of the 
Bible Society, and Minister Pleni- 
a of the Swiss Republic at 

aris. While honourably fulfilling 
these latter functions, Stapfer divided 
his time between literature and 
diplomacy. He translated Faust 
from the German, gave a French 
version of Bouterwek’s History of 
Spanish Literature, and contributed 
to several reviews. The whole of 
the years of 1807 and 1808 were 
spent by M. Guizot at the country 
house of the Swiss Minister. There 
his literary and philosophical studies 
were pursued with ardour and his 
religious convictions deepened. Nor 
did he, in pursuing the German phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, forget his 
classics. The great masters of 
Greece and Rome were more in- 
delibly fixed on his memory by 
acting as a kind of classical tutor 
and mentor to the son of his friend 
and host. It was at this period, and 
while only in his twentieth year, 
that, with a view to the progress of 
his pupil, he prepared materials for 
his Dictionnaire des Synonymes. 
Under the roof of Stapfer, M. Guizot 
became acquainted with Suard and 
all the frequenters of his circle. 
Suard, as everybody is aware, was 
an adroit man of the world, an 
active and bustling rather than a 
profound litiérateur. A young man 
of the solid and varied aitainments 
of Guizot was sure to be patronized 
and cherished. Suard introduced his 
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oung friend to Michaud, the 
ditor of the Biographie Univer- 
selle, and, a translator of the histo- 
rian Robertson himself, he afforded 
M. Guizot suggestions and advice 
touching a translation of Gibbon. 
Through Suard and Stapfer the pale 
and laborious student was intro- 
duced to the salons of Madame de 
Remusat and Madame d’Houdetot. 
Madame de Remusat was one of 
the most remarkable women of her 
time. Grand-niece of the famous 
Minister Vergennes, she possessed 
considerable literary attainments, 
and had written an essay on the 
education of women, which had 
then been read to her friends, 
though not published. It was how- 
ever as the Fiend and confidante of 
the Empress Josephinethat Madame 
de Remusat was. best known. 
During the prosperity of this lady 
she was one of her dames du palais, 
and in adversity she did not for- 
sake her. Madame d’Houdetdt 
obtained a more European cele- 
brity than Madame de Remusat. 
She was sister of Madame d’Epinay, 
and has been immortalized in the 
Confessions of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Though Madame d’Houdetdét 
was nearly eighty years of age 
when Guizot became acquainted 
with her, she still preserved her 
intelligence and esprit, and her 
house was the resort of the most 
distinguished philosophers, Jittéra- 
teurs, and artists. There might be 
met Morellet and Chateaubriand, 
de Boufflers and de Fontanes. 
About this period of his life the 
Mémoires of M. Guizot begin. We 
heartily wish they had commenced 
earlier. We should like to have had 
his impressions of the events of 1794 
—that year in which his father’s 
head fell on the scaffold — that 
year in which he, then seven years 
old, was forced to quit his country 
and take up his abode at Geneva. 
We should like, too, to have his 
earliest views as to Swiss teaching 
and scholarship. This, however, 
may not be. For some reason or 
other M. Guizot is silent as to his 
schoolboy and scholastic days, as to 
his friends and contemporaries, 
either at Geneva or the Ecole de 
Droit at Paris. Even concerning his 
mother, an exemplary and strong- 
minded woman, whom he much re- 
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vered, and often consulted so long 
as she lived, he gives us no details 
whatever. Perhaps this hiatus may 
be supplied hereafter. As to the 
reasons for publishing his Mémoires, 
M. Guizot is communicative enough. 
He tells us he prefers speaking ‘of 
his own life and of the times in 
which he lived, ‘ rather on the brink 
than from the depths of the tomb.’ 
He wishes neither to be too soon 
nor too late in the field, and to 
transmit to his descendants, who 
will have their trials, a little of the 
light which he has derived from his 
own. In thus again returning to 
his earlier craft, authorship, M. 
Guizot is ‘grieved’ though not 
‘dismayed’ at the reverses of his 
country. Buthe neither renounces 
the services of that country nor des- 
airs of her ultimate triumph. 
Vhen M. Guizot first mixed with 
the world of Paris in 1807, he tells 
us the infatuation of 1789 had com- 
pletely disappeared. France, worn 
out with errors and strange ex- 
cesses, and eager once more for 
order and common sense, fell into 
the old track. 

In the midst of the general re- 
action, the literary saloons of the 
eighteenth century alone held them- 
selves aloof from it, and preserved a 
taste for the pleasures of the mind, 
and that sympathy, curiosity, and 
necessity for moral improvement 
indispensable to a civilized people. 
Into these saloons M. Guizot early 
entered under good auspices. It is 
true he was very young, and almost 
unknown—that he was brought up 
at Geneva in austere habits and 
religious convictions, but as it was 
certain that he was a young man of 
good education, and of literary ten- 
dencies, and as he had a taste for 
refined pleasures, letters, and good 
company, he was well received. 
Though it was known that he was 
then absorbed in German meta- 
physics and poetry, that he was a 
Christian and enthusiast, he was 
complaisantly welcomed .by the 
sceptical disciples of Condillac and 
Voltaire. The society in which he 
moved perceived that he was at- 
tached to liberty and the privileges 
of human intelligence ; and then as 
well as now, liberty, dead and buried 
everywhere else, lived only in the 
social and literary salons. At this 
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iod M. Guizot was a ionate 
Stade of Ghiieeniaied. Soon 
after his arrival in Paris indeed, one 
of his first literary fantasies was to 
address an epistle im indifferent 
verse to the poet. M. de Chateau- 
briand thanked the young man in 
prose, which he now calls * artisti- 
cally polished and unassuming.’ In 
1809 Chateaubriand published the 
Martyrs. The style of writing in this 
piece offended the numerous crowd 
of readers ws are a of ima- 
ination. Guizot, on the contrary, 
Snasiountely admired Chateaubriand 
in his ideas and language, and the 
blication of the Martyrs re- 
oubled his earlier zeal. He de- 
fended the work in the Publicist, 
for which Chateaubriand, deeply 
affected, hastened to express his 
acknowledgments. Previous to his 
acquaintance with Chateaubriand, 
M. Guizot, in August, 1807, stopped 
some days in Switzerland, on ais 
way to visit his mother at Nimes. 
With the confident enthusiasm of 
outh he addressed a letter to 
fadame de Staél, requesting the 
honour of calling upon her. Corinne 
invited him to dinner, and placed 
him next herself at table. The 
following extract may give an idea 
of the scene :— 

I came from Paris; she questioned 
me as to what was passing there, how 
the public were occupied, and what were 
the topics of conversation in the saloons, 
I spoke of an article by M. de Chateau- 
briandin the Mercury, which was making 
some noise at the moment of my depar- 
ture. A particular passage had struck 
me, which I quoted according to the 
text, as it had strongly impressed 
itself on my memory My tone 
of voice was undoubtedly excited 
and striking, as I was myself deeply 
moved and arrested by the words. 
Madame de Staél, seizing me by the 
arm, exclaimed, ‘Iam sure you would 
make an excellent tragedian ; remain 
with us, and take a part in the Andro- 
mache.’ 


Madame de Remusat was desirous 
that M. Guizot should be named 
auditor in the State Council, and she 
named M. Guizot to her cousin M. 
Pasquier, who opened the matter 
to Maret, Duke of Bassano, then at 
the head of the department, and to 
M. Hauterive. aret sent for M. 
Guizot, and requested him to write 
a memorial on the mutual exchange 
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of French and English prisoners. 
But as Bona ; had no serious 
intention of effecting the exchange, 
nothing more was Sound of either 
the memorial or the nomination. 

Another career now opened on 
Guizot. Fontanes, the friend of 
Chateaubriand, and like him also 
an exile, had rallied to the Empire, 
and had been chosen President of 
the Corps Legislatif. Though an 
adroit and a skilful, he was not an 
indiscriminate flatterer, andas a ray 
of lambent truth pervaded his dis- 
courses, he was removed from the 
Presidency of the Legislative Corps, 
and made Grand Master of ‘the 
University. Fontanes, himself a 
scholar and man of taste, appre- 
ciated scholarship, and appointed 
Guizot to the Chair of History, 
occupied by M. de Lacratelle, in the 
Faculty of Letters in the Academy 
of Paris. Nor did his kindness stop 
here. He divided the Professorship 
of Modern History, and appointed 
his young friend to the new Chair 
with a dispensation, as he had not 

et completed his twenty-fifth year. 
This was the more remarkable as 
the Grand Master and the young 
professor totally differed as to the 
merits of the German scholars and 
commentators, Fontanes maintain- 
ing that they had neither discovered 
nor added anything to the earlier 
commentaries, and that Heyne was 
no better acquainted with Virgil and 
the ancients than Pére la Rue. 

When Guizot was about to com- 
mence his course in 1812, De Fon- 
tanes insinuated that he ought to 
insert a sentence or two in praise of 
the Emperor. The young professor, 
to his credit be it said, felt unwilling 
to eomply. ‘Do as you please,’ 
rejoine Fontanes : ‘if you are 
complained of, it will fall upon me, 
and I must defend you and myself 
aswell as I can.’ 

It was in the University that M. 
Guizot became acquainted with 
Royer Collard, at that time Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Letters. 
Collard, as every one is aware, 
played a dignified and impor- 
tant part during the Restoration. 
‘His mind,’ says Guizot, ‘was 
eminently liberal, highly cultivated, 
and supported by solid good sense, 
was more original than imventive, 
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profound rather than expanded, 
more given to sift thoroughly a 
single idea than to combine many.’ 
tt is well known that in the pride 
of Napoleon's power he constantly 
reverted to the forgotten Bourbons, 
well knowing that he had no other 
competitors for the throne of France. 
On this ground Royer Collard and 
his friends became to him objects of 
extreme suspicion and disquietude. 
Hitherto the party to which Collard 
was attached, comprising Maine- 
Biran, Gallois, Raynouard, Lainé, 
and Flaugerques, had only indulged 
in vague views and aspirations when 
Napoleon himself advanced their 
views. In December, 1813, he con- 
vened the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive body, and ordered several docu- 
ments to be laid before them relative 
to his negotiations with the Allied 
powers. All these men were desir- 
ous of conveying to the Emperor 
Bonaparte a true impression of the 
desires of France. Lxternally they 
sighed for a pacific policy, and in- 
ternally they desired a respeet for 
public rights and the legal exercise 
of power. With such men a perfect 
understanding was not difficult. 
Yet Napoleon would not listen to 
them. e suppressed the report 
and adjourned the Legislative body, 
receiving the members with rude 
and intentional violence. ‘ Who 
are you,’ he exclaimed with brutal 
and vulgar insolence, ‘ who address 
me thus? Iam the sole represen- 
tative of the nation. We are one 
and inseparable. I have a title, but 
you have none. M. Lainé, your 
mouthpiece, is a dishonest man, who 
corresponds with England through 
the Advocate Deséze. M. Ray- 
nouard is a liar.’ Such was the 
language used by this prodigious 
general, by this great lawgiver, who, 
with genius, military skill, and the 
habit of command, could never learn 
to be an honest honourable man, or 
to possess the feelings of a gentle- 
man. From first to last, notwith- 
standing his occasional coruscations, 
Bonaparte was, when not a tyrant 
ruling by brute force, a dissem- 
bler—false, hypocritical without 
restraint or without  scruple, 
whether in domestic or in foreign 
affairs. In communicating to the 
Commission of which we have been 
speaking the papers connected with 
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the negotiation, Napoleon had for- 
bidden his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to inelude that which speci- 
fied the conditions on which the 
Allied powers were prepared to 
treat, not wishing to pledge himself 
to any recognised basis. The day 
at length arrived when this abomi- 
nable system crumbled to pieces; 
‘when glory,’ to use the language 
of M. Guizot, ‘could no longer 
repair the faults which it still 
covers. God,’ says he, ‘ vindicated 
reason and justice by condemning 
the genius which had so recklessly 
braved both, to sink in hesitation 
and uncertainty under the weight 
of his own incompatible objects and 
impracticable desires.’ In the last 
struggle of the Emperor there was 
as there is now in France a pro- 
found and general apathy; many 
disaffected persons seen from 
action, whilst hundreds and thou- 
sands of partisans were ready to 
renounce the master they still 
served with implicit docility. Hu- 
man nature, and above all French 
human nature, is as unstable, chang- 
ing, and inconstant in 1858 as in 
1814. 

M. Guizot thus speaks of the 
aspect of Paris in 1814, and tells us 
of the Rue de Rivoli forty-four 
years ago :— 


I have still before my eyes the aspect 
of Paris, particularly of the Rue de 
Rivoli (then in progress of construction), 
as I passed along on the morning of my 
departure. There were no workmen 
and no activity; materials heaped to- 
gether without being used, deserted 
scaffoldings, buildings abandoned for 
want of money, hands, or confidence, 
and in ruins before completion. Every- 
where, amongst the people, a discen- 
tented air of uneasy idleness, as if they 
were equally in want of labour and -re- 
pose. Throughout my journey, on the 
highways, in the towns, and in the fields, 
I noticed the same appearance of inac- 
tivity and agitation, the same visible 
impoverishment of the country; there 
were more women and children than 
men, many young conscripts marching 
mournfully to their battalions, sick and 
wounded soldiers returning to the in- 
terior; in fact, a mutilated and ex- 
hausted nation. Side by side with this 
physical suffering, I also remarked a 
great moral perplexity the uneasiness 
of opposing sentiments, an ardent long- 
ing for peace, a deadly hatred of foreign 
invaders, with alternating feelings, as 
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regarded Napoleon, of anger and sym- 
pathy. 

M. Guizot was at Nimes when 
the restoration of the Bourbons took 
place. His friend Royer Collard 
wrote to press his return. He ac- 
cordingly set out on the instant, 
and a few days after his arrival was 
appointed Secretary-General to the 
Ministry of the Interior, which de- 
partment the King had just con- 
fided to the Abbé de Montesquieu. 

The writer of these memoirs had 
no previous tie to connect him with 
the Restoration. He sprang from 
those French Protestants who had 
been raised up by the impulse of 
1789, and who were not disposed to 
retrograde. He was devoted to 
liberty of conscience, to equality 
before the law, but at the same time 
to social order, and he maintained 
an affectionate respect for great 
names and actions. He felt therefore 
neither angry nor humiliated when 
Louis XVIII. presented himself 
with the charter in his hand, for he 
— above allthingsjustpolicy and 

iberty restrained by law. Despair- 
ing of both under the Empire, he 
hoped for them from the Restora- 
tion. He moreover felt that the 
Restoration was in 1814 the only 
natural and solid sojution that pre- 
sented itself—the only measure 
not dependent on force and the ca- 
gen of human will. Moreover, 
1e was convinced that war was not 
with the Bourbons a necessity or a 
passion. Zhey at least could reign 
without new developments of force, 
for under them absolute power was 
impossible, and France must be free 
compared with what she had been. 
The charter comprised, in truth, all 
that was most generally recognised 
and admitted by the public at large, 
as well as by professed politicians. 
It was a practical political element, 
in which power and liberty found 
ps scope for exercise and defence, 
and though the workmen were much 
less adapted to the machine than 
the machine to the work, yet this was 
a defect which every day'’sexperience 
would correct. Compared, there- 
fore, with the Empire from 1804 to 
1814, or with the ashe from 1852 
to 1858, France possessed not only 
within herself the principle of self- 
maintenance and independence, but 
of progressive and expansive amelio- 
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ration. The most moderate Con- 
stitutionalist, therefore, or the most 
advanced friend of liberty, might 
and ought to have given in his ad- 
hesion to this Government. M. 
Guizot gives sketches of the three 
leading Ministers of Louis X VIIT.— 
M. Talleyrand, the Abbé de Montes- 

uieu, and M. de Blacas. Of M. 
is Talleyrand he thus speaks :— 


At the crisis of the Restoration, M. 
de Talleyrand displayed in a very su- 
perior manner the qualities of sagacity, 
cool determination, and preponderating 
influence. Not long after, at Vienna, 
he manifested the same endowments, 
and others even more rare and apposite, 
when represeuting the House of Bourbon 
and the European interests of France. 
But, except in a crisis or a congress, he 
was neither able nor powerful. A cour- 
tier and a politician, no advocate upon 
conviction for any particular form of 
government, and less for representative 
government than for any other, he ex- 
celled in negotiating with insulated in- 
dividuals, by the power of conversation, 
by the charm and skilful employment of 
social relations ; but in authority of cha- 
racter, in fertility of mental resources, 
in promptitude of resolution, in com- 
mand of language, in the sympathetic 
association of general ideas with public 
passions,—in all these great sources of 
influence upon collected assemblies, he 
was absolutely deficient. Besides which, 
he had neither the inclination nor habit 
of sustained systematic labour, another 
important condition of internal govern- 
ment. He was at once ambitious and 
indolent, a flatterer and a_ scoffer, 
a consummate courtier in the art of 
pleasing and serving, without the ap- 
pearance of servility; ready for any- 
thing, and capable of any pliability that 
might assist his fortune; preserving 
always the mean, and recurring at need 
to the attractions of independence; a 
diplomatist without scruples, indifferent 
as to means, and almost equally careless 
as to the end, providing only that the 
end advanced his personal interest. 
More bold than profound in his views, 
calmly courageous in danger, well suited 
to the great enterprises of absolute go- 
vernment, but insensible to the true 
atmosphere and light of liberty, in which 
he felt himself lost and incapable of 
action, 


This character is well drawn in 
the original French, and is correctly 
rendered in the translation, and gives 
altogether a more faithful picture 
of Talleyrand than any we had pre- 
viously seen. According toM.Guizot, 
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Louis XVIII. was not in the least 
capable of governing his Ministers. 
His qualities were negative, not ac- 
tive and immediate. We find him 
thus succinctly described :— 


Outwardly imposing, judicious, acute, 
and circumspect, he could reconcile, 
restrain, and defeat; but he could nei- 
ther inspire, direct, nor give the impulse 
while he held the reins. He had few 
ideas, and no passion. Persevering ap- 
plication to business was as little suited 
to him as active movements. He suffi- 
ciently maintained his rank, his rights, 
and his power, and seldom committed a 
glaring mistake; but when once his 
dignity and prudence were vindicated, 
he allowed things to take their own 
course, with too little energy of mind 
and body to control men and force them 
to act in concert for the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 


The Abbé de Montesquieu, under 
whom, as Minister of the Interior, 
M. Guizot was placed, reposed great 
confidence in him, although efforts 
had been made to check this dis- 
position. He replied to those who 
objected to the Under-Secretary as 
a Protestant, ‘Do you think I in- 
tend to make him Pope?’ He con- 
signed to M. Guizot many matters 
beyond the duties of his specific 
office, and would have allowed him 
to assume a considerable portion of 
his power. While serving in the 
Home Office, M. Guizot had a large 
share in preparing asummary of the 
internal condition of France, which 
was presented to the Chambers, and 
also some part in preparing with 
Baron Louis the exposition of the 
amount of debt bequeathed by the 
Empire to the Restoration, with 
the ministerial plan for meeting the 
arrear, as well as providing for the 
exigencies of 1814 and 1815. M. 
Guizot pays a high compliment to 
the late Baron Louis. He says he 
never knew a public servant more 
passionately devoted. to the public 
interest, or one who cared less for 
personal risk or labour. ‘Govern 
well,” said the Baron Louis to M. 
Guizot in 1830, ‘and you will never 
spend as much money as I shall be 
able to supply.’ 

M. Guizot had, he tells us, a 
more active share in preparing the 
bill relating to the press. The ob- 
ject was to consecrate the liberty of 
the press as a public right and as a 
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general and permanent institution 
of the country, with some tem- 
er and limited restrictions. 

his object was accomplished by 
the bill framed by Royer Collard 
and Guizot; and under the system 
then inaugurated France certainly 
9 six-and-thirty years of 
political and literary controversy 
abundantly free in every respect. 
It is true there were occasional 
Government prosecutions for libel, 
as there were in this country when 
Sir Robert Gifford, Sir John Copley, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir J. Scar- 
lett, Sir John Campbell, Sir Nicholas 
Tindal, and Sir E. Sugden, were 
Attorneys and Solicitors-General. 
But these prosecutions of the Con- 
stitutionnel, the Courrier Frangais, 
the Nain Jaune, and other journals, 
far from tending to popularize the 
Government, only served to corro- 
borate and strengthen habits of free 
discussion. Another advantage was 
also gained to the liberal cause by 
these prosecutions of the press, in 
training for the service of the public 
a class of popular advocates such as 
the elder Salevosh, the Barthes, the 
Dupin Ainés, the Mauguins, the 
Odilon Barrots, the younger Ber- 
ryers, the Dufaures, the Maries, the 
Michel de Bourges, many of whom 
have since risen to high stations in 
public life. Among all these men 
one only has turned recreant to his 
former opinions—the sordid Dupin, 
who, in his seventy-fifth year, child- 
less, and gorged with wealth, did not 
hesitate to forget the obligations of 
gratitude and the calls of patriotism. 
The defender of freedom under the 
first Bourbons, the friend and coun- 
sel of Louis Philippe—a monarch 
whose property and the property of 
whose family have been confis- 
cated by the present Emperor— 
has not scrupled, with one foot in 
the grave, to become a functionary 
of Louis Napoleon. It must be a 
painful reflection to M. Guizot to 
think that the bill which he drafted 
three or four and forty years ago is 
no longer law, and that now the will 
of the Emperor or of an irresponsible 
Minister needs but to be expressed 
to crush any public writer or to 
stifle any discussion, political, lite- 
rary, or theological, in the land of 
his birth. Proprietors of eS pers 
now in Paris, though they are bound 
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to pay editors and contributors, have 
no voice in the appointment of them. 
The Redacteur en chef and the gérant 
are appointed, are made and unmade 
in the Home Office, or what is the 
same thing, in the Cabinet of the 
Emperor, Yet this is called an 
age of improvement and progress. 
Well may we say with the Roman 
historian, “Nos vera rerum vocabula 
amisimus.’ 

M. Guizot’s observations on the 
liberty of the press are characterized 
by good sense: ‘ The liberty of the 
press’ (says he) ‘is neither a power in 
the State, nor the representative of 
the public mind, nor the supreme 
judge of the executive authorities. 
it is simply the right of all citizens 
to give their opinions upon public 
affairs—a respectable privilege, but 
one naturally overbearing, and which 
requires that the constituted autho- 
rities should never humiliate them- 
selves before it.’ 

Some writers with excellent means 
of information have asserted, that 
the genius and enerzy of Napoleon 
declined during the Hundred Days. 
This is not the opinion of M. Guizot, 
who discovers neither infirmity nor 
vacillation at that period. The 
causes of Bonaparte’s ultimate 
failure M. Guizot attributes not to 
any failure of his accustomed supe- 
riority, but to his attempting a mis- 
chievous work, inspired only by his 
own passions and personal wants, 
and rejected by the morality and 
good sense as well as by the true 
interests of France. 

The constitutional Royalists dur- 
ing the Hundred Days considered 
it their duty to lay before Louis 
XVIII. their opinions of the state 
of affairs, and of the line of conduct 
it behoved him to adopt. Being the 
youngest of the party, M. Guizot 
was called on to undertake a mis- 
sion not very agreeable in itself. 
He left Paris on the 23rd May, 
and gives us an account of the 
famous journey to Ghent, and the 
men he met there. He found MM. 
de Jaucourt, Louis, Beugnot, 
Lally-Tolendal, and Mounier faith- 
ful to the cause of the constitution, 
but sad as exiles, and anxious as 
advisers, for they had to combat a 
spirit of reaction in the King’s own 
family, led on by the Count d’ Artois, 
and which found a discreet and 
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steady ally in M. de Blacas. M. 
Guizot thus describes his interview 
with the King :— 

Two points have remained strongly 
imprinted upon my memory—the impo- 
tence and dignity of the King. There 
was in the aspect and attitude of this 
old man, seated immovably and as if 
nailed to his arm-chair, a haughty se- 
renity, and, in the midst of his feeble- 
ness, a tranquil confidence in the power 
of his name and rights, which surprised 
and touched me. What I had to say 
could not fail to be displeasing to hin ; 
and from respect, not calculation, I 


began with what was agreeable: I spoke 
of the royalist feeling which day by day 
exhibited itself more vehemently in 
Paris. I then related to him several 
anecdotes and couplets of songs in cor- 
roboration of this. Such light passages 
entertained and pleased him, as men are 
gratified with humorous recitals who 
have no sources.of gaiety within them- 
selves, 


M. Guizot spoke to the King of 
the Protestants in the south; of 
their alarms, and of the violence of 
which they had already been the 
objects. ‘This is very bad,’ said 
the monarch. ‘I will do all I can to 
stop it; but I cannot at the same 
time be a liberal and an absolute 
king.’ Chateaubriand was at this 
time at Ghent, where his position 
was singular. As a member of the 
King’s Council, he brilliantly ex- 
posed its policy in official publi- 
cations, and defended it in the Mont- 
teur of Ghent with the same attrac- 
tive power. ‘But he was,’ says 
Guizot, ‘dissatisfied with every- 
body, and no one placed much 
confidence in him. 1 believe that 
neither then nor later did the Kin 
or different Cabinets understan 
M. de Chateaubriand, or sufficiently 
appreciate his concurrence.’ 

The battle of Waterloo terminated 
the anxiety of thoseat Ghent. The 
King quitted Ghent on the 22nd 
June. M. Guizot truly states that 
the Duke of Wellington and the 
Count d’Artois both urged Louis 
XVIII. to accept Fouché as 
Minister. M. Guizot says he does 
not believe that there was an in- 
dispensable necessity to resort to 
Fouché; but the Duke of Wellington 
knew more of the game that was 
then being played than any living 
statesman, and he was of opinion— 
though liking neither the principles 
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nor thepersonof the Dukeof Otranto 
—that there was an overwhelming 
necessity to resort to his services. 
“There was not,’ as the Duke of 
Wellington said to Sir John Mal- 
colm, ‘a single man who, as a 
statesman or a general, could be 
called great, and where all are 
rascals you must take those who are 
most useful.’ 

M. Guizot allows that the second 
Restoration was unlike the first, the 
slory of which chiefly belonged to 
XL. de Talleyrand ; and admits that 
the honour of the second was chiefly 
due to the Duke of Wellington. 
The Emperor of Russia, when he 
arrived in Paris in July, 1815, was 
sternly and angrily disposed towards 
the King and hisadvisers. German 
generals undermined to blow into 
the air the monuments which re- 
called their defeats in the midst of 
their vietories. Louis XVIII. re- 
sisted these brutalities with kingly 
dignity. He threatened to place 
his arm-chair ( fawteui/, not chair of 
State, as it is rendered in the trans- 
lation) upon the bridge, and ad- 
dressing the Duke of Wellington, 
exclaimed,—‘ Croyez-vous, mylord, 
que votre gouvernement consente 
4 me récevoir si je lui demande de 
nouveau asile ?’ 

M. Guizot gives an interesting 
account of the meeting and aspect 
of the Chamber of Deputies, of the 
intentions and attitude of the old 
Royalist faction, with sketches of 
Vilelle, de Bonald, and Lainé. We 
regret we cannot present the reader 
the masterly touches by which he 
— three men long passed 
rom amongst us. We must refer the 
reader to the book itself. On the 
manner in which M. Guizot treats 
the execution of Ney we must for 
a moment dwell. He contends, and 
truly, that the ideas of right and duty 
were at that epoch confused and 
antagonistic in many minds. There 
was a kind of moral perturbation, 
of which Marshal Ney, he says, 
presented the most illustrious ex- 


ample, and the King and his advisers 
might have taken these circum- 
stances into consideration, as there 


were two governments in presence 
of each other, and as the Emperor 
Napoleon had reigned long and 
brilliantly, acknowledged and ad- 
mired by France and by Europe. 
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‘Thegreater,therefore, Ney's offence 
against the King,’ says M. Guizot, 
‘with the more safety could they 
place clemency by the side of jus- 
tice, and display over his condemned 
head that greatness of mind and 
heart which has also its full influence 
in establishing power and command- 
ing fidelity.’ There is some truth 
no doubt in these remarks, but it is 
also certain that Ney’s treason was 
very flagrant. Not long before his 
defection he had declared to Louis 
XVII. that he would bring Bona- 
gy back to Paris in a cage of iron. 

e had been encumbered with 
favours and honours by the King ; 
he had been created Peer of France, 
decorated with the Order of St. 
Louis, made commander of the 
Cuirassiers and Dragoons, and 
obtained the command of the Sixth 
Military Division. But so soon as 
he learned that the garrison of 
Grenoble had gone over to Bona- 

parte, who was marching on Paris, 
e joined his old master at Auxerre. 
f the Chamber of 1815, M. 
Guizot gives an interesting account. 
He does not now, nor did he then 
consider that the Right-hand party 
ought to govern France. Forty-three 
years ago he had formed the opinion, 
though less clearly than now, that a 
coneurrence of all the enlightened 
and independent classes, whether 
old or new, was absolutely necessary 
to rescue France from the impending 
alternations of anarchy or despotism. 
Without such a union of parties, he 
is now of opinion that neither order 
nor liberty can be long preserved 
together. 

In speaking of Parliamentary 
Government in France from 1816 
to 1821, M. Guizot speaks, naturally 
enough, of the party of which he at 
Iength became the head, the party 
called Doctrinaires. But he writes 
with the view rather of explaining 
than of defending them, and tells us 
that the real source of their import- 
anee, inspite of their limited number, 
was that they maintained against re- 
volutionary principles and ideas, 
ideasand principles contrary to those 
of the old enemies of the Revolution, 
and with which they opposed it, not 
to destroy, but to reform and purify 
it in the name of justice and trath. 
While frankly adopting the new 
state of F seal society, sueh as the 
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history of France and not alone the 
year 1789 had made it, the Doctri- 
naires .undertook to establish a 
Government on rational founda- 
tions, totally opposed to the old 
theories, and to many new and in- 
coherent principles. 

In the establishment of the 
Electoral system of .1817, M. 
Guizot, though notin the Chamber, 
took a considerable part. That 
system disappeared in the tempest 
of 1848, but it conferred on France, 
as M. Guizot states, thirty years of 
free government systematically sus- 
tained and controlled. The system 
may not have been perfect; it had, 
like everything human, its faults and 
its blemishes; but it was a system 
that preserved peace, that developed 
prosperity, and preserved and con- 
solidated legal rights. This cannot 
be said of universal suffrage, which, 
as M. Guizot observes, has ever 
been in France an instrument of 
destruction or deceit. 

The following observations on 
the press in France have at this 
moment peculiar interest : 

During the progress of my career, I 
have ever had the press for ally or op- 
ponent ; and I have never hesitated to 
employ its weapons, or feared to expose 
myself to its blows. It is a power 
which I respect, and recognised willingly, 
rather than compulsorily, but without 
illusion or idolatry. Whatever may be 
the form of government, political life is 
a constant struggle ; and it would give 
me no satisfaction—I will even say 
more—TI should feel ashamed of finding 
myself opposed to mute and fettered 
adversaries, The liberty of the press is 
human nature displaying itself in broad 
daylight, sometimes under the most at- 
tractive, and at others under the most 
repelling aspects ; it is the wholesome 
air that vivifies, and the tempest that 
destroys, the expansion and impulsive 
power of steam in the intellectual sys- 
tem. 


Of Lafayette M. Guizot gives an 
interesting portrait. He says he 
never knew a character more uni- 
formly sincere, generous, and kind, 
or more ready to risk everything for 
his pledged faith and cause. His 
courage and devotedness were na- 
tural and earnest, and throughout 
his life he maintained consistency 
in sentiments and ideas. But he 
failed in political judgment, in dis- 
cernment, in a just estimate of cir- 
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cumstances and men; and he had a 
want of foresight, and too great a 
ar for popular favour. 

Of M. de Vilelle, also, M. Guizot 
draws a correct portrait :— 

As a Minister of a constitutional 
monarchy (he remarks) M. de Vilelle 
furnished France with one of the first 
examples of that fixity of political 
ties which, in spite of many incon- 
veniences and objections, is essential to 
the great and salutary effects of repre- 
sentative government, 


On the French intervention in 
Spain in 1823, M. Guizot distinctly 
pronounces himself. He holds that 
the war in principle was unjust, for 
it was unnecessary, and that the 
Spanish revolution portended no 
design to forward the Restoration. 

In his character of M. de Chateau- 
briand, M. Guizot is very happy. 
It is somewhat long, and we can 
only extract here and there the more 
salient passages :— 

Launched on the world almost from 
infancy, M. de Chateaubriand had tra- 
versed the whole range of ideas, attempt- 
ed every career, aspired to every 
renown, exhausted some, and approached 
others. Nothing satisfied him. ‘ My 
capital defect,’ said he himself, ‘has been 
ennui, disgust with everything, per- 
petual doubt.’ A strange temperament 
in a man devoted to the restoration of 
religion and monarchy. Thus the life 
of M. de Chateaubriand has been a 
constant and perpetual combat between 
his enterprises and his inclination, his 
situation and his nature. He was 
ambitious as the leader of a party, and 
independent as a volunteer of the for- 
lorn hope; captivated by everything 
great, and sensitive even to suffering in 
the most trifling matters, careless be- 
yond measure of the common interests 
of life, but passionately absorbed on 
the stage of the world in his own person 
and reputation, aud more annoyed by 
the slightest check than gratified by the 
most brilliant triumph. In public life 
more jealous of success than power ; 
capable in a particular emergency, as he 
had just proved, of conceiving and 
carrying out a great design, but unable 
to pursue in government, with energy 
and patience, a well-cemented and strong- 
ly organized line of policy. 

The great defects of Chateau- 
briand were egregious vanity and 
want of judgment. He wanted ex- 
actly, as M. Guizot justly says, the 
ee which distinguished M. 

e Vilelle ; and he possessed those, 
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or rather the instinct and inclination 
of those, in which M. de Vilelle was 
deficient. 

The historian draws this impor- 
tant distinction between the Go- 
vernments of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. :— 


Through all the different Cabinets of 
his reign, whether under the Abbé de 
Montesquieu, M. de Talleyrand, the 
Duke de Richelieu, M. Decazes, and 
M. Vilelle, the government of Louis 
XVIIL. was ever consistent with itself, 
without false calculation or premedi- 
tated deceit. Charles X. wavered from 
contradiction, from inconsistency to in- 
consistency, until the day when, given 
up to his own will and belief, he com- 
mitted the error which cost him bis 
throne. 


We have said there is not much 
of personal history in the book. 
What there is is chiefly contained in 
the seventh chapter, which is headed 
‘Mon opposition, 1820, 1829.’ In 
this chapter M. Guizot gives an 
account of his proceedings and 
course of life after he had been 
struck from the list of Councillors 
of State with Royer Collard, Ca- 
mille Jordan, and de Barante. 
He now published four incidental 
essays on political affairs, all of 
which have survived the ephemeral 
contests of the day. At this period 
the writer confesses that he was 
strongly attached, and has ever 
since remained so, to public life. 
But he avows that he never quitted 
public life without experiencing a 
satisfaction mixed with his regret, 
as that of a man who throws off a 
burden which he willingly sustained, 
or who passed from a warm and 
exciting atmosphere into a light and 
refreshing temperature. 

M. Guizot gives an interesting 
account of an interview he had with 
M. Manuel more than five-and- 
—_ years ago. Manuel, it was 
well known, wished for a change of 
dynasty, whereas M. Guizot thought 
the House of Bourbon suited to the 
exigency of the country. ‘I should 
much dread,’ said he, ‘a power 
which, while maintaining order, 
would, either in fact or appearance, 
be sufficiently revolutionary to dis- 
pense with being liberal.’ France 
has such a Government now, and to 
it she has surrendered her liberty 
and her rights. But there is in the 
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French political mind an elasticity 
which will enable it sooner or later to 
escape—sooner perhaps than man 
expect—from all trammels. M. 
Guizot gives an account of his con- 
nexion with the Revue Frangaise and 
the Globe. These periodical works 
encouraged and diffused a spirit of 
inquiry, liberty, and truth, which 
fructified, and even now fructifies. 
This volume closes with the history 
of the Martignac Cabinet, which was 
succeeded by that of Polignac. M. 
de Polignac, according to M. Guizot, 
really fancied himself a friend to 
constitutional government, but in 
the mediocrity of his mind and the 
confusion of his ideas he neither 
understood thoroughly the English 
society he wished to imitate, nor the 
French system he desired to reform. 
He appeared astonished that he was 
not looked on as a Minister sin- 
cerely devoted to constitutional 
government. ‘On ne_ saurait 
mesurer,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ la portée 
des illusions consciencieuses que 
peut se faire un esprit faible avec 
ardeur commun, avec ¢élévation et 
mystiquement vague et subtil.’ 

With an appendix of about one 
hundred pages, comprising letters, 
State papers, and official reports, the 
volume closes. Though the work 
contains little explanatory of the 
inner life and feelings of the writer, 
it abounds with valuable mate- 
rials for history. The most eminent 
Frenchmen of the last half centu 
are sketched with a master’s hand, 
generally also with faithful impar- 
tiality. The translation, so far as 
we have examined it, is uniformly 
faithfully, if not always spiritedly or 
elegantly, rendered. Once or twice 
words not English are used, as for 
instance at p. 285, where it is said 
the fall of privilege had entrained, 
thus adopting the French word 
entrainait. 

Of course this work is looked on 
with no favour by the partisans of 
Imperialism. But as it censures by 
inuendoes and oblique hints, rather 
than directly, the French Govern- 
ment are unable to lay hold of any- 
thing tangible. 


The volume of M. Louis Blanc has 
not of course the interest or impor- 
tance of the work of M. Guizot, but 
it nevertheless possesses a certain 
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value. It corrects several of the 
misstatements and inaccuracies of 
Lord Normanby, and throws addi- 
tional light on many of the actors 
in the events of 1848 and 1849. M. 
Louis Blanc is a clear and agreeable 
writer, and notwithstanding his ex- 
treme opinions, an honourable and 
well-meaning man; but his state- 
ments must nevertheless be taken 
cum grano salis. From the insti- 
tution of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, it is evident that there 
were two parties in the Cabinet, and 
what these parties say of each other 
is too often clouded by prejudice, 
passion, and exaggeration. It is 
probable that M. artine in his 
communications with an old friend 
of more than twenty years’ standing, 
like Lord Normanby, did not very 
much mince matters in reference to 
M. Louis Blane, whose views were 
— to his own as well as to 
those of Dupont de l’Eure, Marie, 
Garnier Pagés, Arago, &c.; but 
this is no reason why M. Blane 
should take his revenge in misre- 
presenting the motives of M. La- 
martine. Why, for instance, should 
he say that Lamartine did not make 


up his mind to support the Provi- 
sional Government till it was more 
advisable to follow than to stem the 


torrent? How can he enter into 
the mind of another person, and 
presume to judge a man with whose 
motives, springs of action, and tone 
of thought he is now and was then 
completely unacquainted? From 
the first appearance of Louis Blanc, 
Flocon, and Albert, it was evident 
that the new Government would 
have to deal with visionary and im- 
practicable men, who talked of the 
dignity of human nature, and of the 
duty of enfranchising the people by 
endeavouring to abolish the double 
slavery — ignorance and misery. 
When this section was backed by a 
populace crying Vive la République 
Sociale, it is not wonderful that 
moderate members of the Govern- 
ment were somewhat appalled at the 
prospect before them. 

e will not follow M. Louis 
Blanc in his description of the 
countenances and looks of the Pro- 
visional Government at their first 
meeting, ordwell upon the ‘radiancy 
of Lamartine, the resoluteness of 
Ledru Rollin, the excitation of 
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Cremieux, or the icious and 
gloomy looks of M. Marie. This 
respectable and able advocate and 
lawyer is the béte noire of M. Louis 
Blanc, for no other reason we 
believe than this,—that from the 
beginning he saw the dangerous 
character and utter impracticability 
of M. Blane’s schemes. 

The first point of any importance 
with which ir Blane grapples with 
Lord Normanby, is.as to the man- 
ner in which the Provisional Go- 
vernment was originally constituted. 
Lord Normanby stated in his work 
that the Government was originally 
composed of seven members only, 
and that four others, of whom 
Blanc himself was one, were sub- 
sequently appointed as secretaries, 
but by degrees assumed an equality 
with the seven, so that the number 
rose to eleven. M. Blanc denies 
this statement, though he admits 
that when the decrees constituting 
the Provisional Government first 
appeared in the Moniteur, the public 
were naturally led to think the 
position of MM. Marrast, Flocon, 
Albert, and Blanc himself, was of a 
subordinate character. But he 
explains, at very great length 
and with circumstantiality, that 
though they were not at first 
looked on by their colleagues as 
being on an equality with them, 
yet that after eight-and-forty hours 
equality was conceded to them. 
This we believe to have been the 
fact, and from it most of the errors 
and misadventures of the Repub- 
lican Government of 1848 may be 
dated, for these four persons were 
the evil genii of the system, and 
with Ledru Rollin, contributed to its 
utter discredit among the mass of the 
people in Paris and the provinces. 

he next point in which M. Blane 
disputes the facts of Lord Normanby, 
is as to the character of the move- 
ment of the 16th April. M. Louis 
Blanc considers this movement to 
have been a peaceable one, under- 
taken by the true friends of the 
Republic according to his concep- 
tions. But Lamartine and the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government 
who were not Socialists, properly 
considered the movement as an at- 
tempt to overbear the Executive by 
a pronunciamento in favour of So- 
cialism. Out of the proceedings of 
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this day grow that deep distrust 
between the merely Political Re- 
publicans and the Socialist and 
Communistic parties—a distrust 
which ended in the events of June, 
1848, when Cavaignac, after a san- 
guinary struggle, gained the battle 
of order and family and property 
over the Socialists, Communists, and 
Anarchists. For this, as every one 
knows, Cavaignac was considered 
the saviour oF codetr, and created 
temporary dictator; but these great 
services were soon forgotten, and to 
the dishonour of France be it said, 
that another who had rendered no 
services to France was elected the 
first President of the Republic. 
What has since become of that Re- 
public and its first President is now 
matter of history, Cavaignac is 
gone to his early grave, but those 
who survive to lament him need 
have no fears of the verdict posterity 
will pronounce as tohis upright and 
honourable conduct. 

M. Louis Blane distinguishes his 
doctrines in this volume from those 
of Proudhon, explaining them at 
length. We must be excused from 
entering into any examination of a 
system never likely to be adopted in 
any kingdom but that of Utopia or 
the Respublicu Platonis. 

We cannot with positive certainty 
say that the Republic of 1848 would 
have very long endured in France— 
for what Government since 1789 has 
very long endured ?—but this we 
may positively aver, that the follies 
and crimes of the Ledru Rollins, the 
Louis Blancs, the Marrasts, the 
Flocons, and the Alberts, precipi- 
tated its decline and fall. Had 
French politicians been a little less 
vehement and selfish, a little more 
wise and foreseeing ; had they looked 
back on the past, gaining thereby 
even only a dim and indistinct fore- 
knowledge of the future, they might 
have paused on the brink of an 
abyss, rallying round a moderate 
Republic, and thus might have es- 
caped an ignominiouns servitude and 
despotism. But this was not.to be. 
The country was split into factions ; 
men feared Socialism, Communism, 
and Anarchy, more than they loved 
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liberty ; and to save themselves from 
the tyranny of many, they sought 
refuge in the tyranny of one. No 
men more contributed to this result 
than the Socialists, Communists, and 
ultra-Republicans, and the advocates 
of the Droit au Travail. One of the 
most interesting passages in this 
volume is the account of the author’s 
personal intercourse with the _ 
sent Emperor as Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It is too long to ex- 
tract, but we recommend every 
one desirous of having an insight 
into character to read pages 486 
to 507 of M. Louis Blanc’s work. 
With the following extract as to the 
coup d'état of 1851 we must con- 
clude :— 

There was no need for its success of 
deep calculation, of plans long matured 
and skilfully framed ; there was no need 
of cleverness: the only thing required 
was that the man in whose hands all the 
forees of the State had been foolishly 
concentrated, should be one of thase 
men who are fettered by no scruple, 
trammelled by no respect for justice, 
and determined to shrink, in the attain- 
ment of their object, from no kind of 
violence. Now, thanks to French ad- 
ministrative centralization, Paris once 
manacled, France could not fail to be 
enslaved. 

Nor can the maintenance of the Em- 
pire to this day be ascribed to the skill 
of the Imperial ruler. It certainly re- 
quires a great deal of talent and a high 
intelligence successfully to govern a 
mighty nation, despite any such impedi- 
ments as may be created by the liberty 
of the press, the fact of every political 
step being submitted to parliamentary 
control, the free and public discussion 
of all the schemes devised, the disclosure 
of all the blunders committed, and the 
necessity of observing the laws of the 
country as well as the principles of jus- 
tice: But where no such impediments 
are to be dealt with, the task of govern- 
ing is one to which the first comer is 
equal, provided he may have at his dis- 
posal a sufficient number of police spies 
and bayonets. In these cases, brute 
force supplies the deficiency of genius. 

Thus are the worshippers of suc- 
cess answered by a man who knows 
and proves that the success was ob- 
tained by the permanent violation 
of all that is held sacred amongst 
men. 
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THE MEN OF THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 


paz as the progress of events 
in India has been, it has shone 
‘with the sudden making of noble 
names.’ Many aman has leapt from 
darkness into light within the last 
twelvemonth, and has become a 
household word to the people of 
England. And as, on the other 
hand, the motives and actions of 
others have been misjudged through 
ignorance, or misrepresented by 
faction, we are about to pass in a 
short review some of the most pro- 
minent characters on whom has 
fallen the burden of maintaining 
tranquillity or restoring order in 
important positions in our Indian 
empire. It is impossible in such a 
review to commence with any other 
personage than the Governor-Gene- 
ral. The great mutiny of the Ben- 
gal army will go down to posterity 
associated with his name. To Lord 
Canning blame has already been im- 
puted for sundry measures in con- 
nexion with the rebellion as ill- 
judged or inadequate to the crisis. 
And Lord Canning will be judged 
eventually by the statesmanship 
which he may display in the 
restoration of order, the recon- 
struction of a shattered polity, or 
the formation of a new system 
which shall comprise all the merits 
and as few of the defects as pos- 
sible belonging to former systems 
which have been tried with local 
modifications under varying success. 

Lord Canning is blamed princi- 
pally for ignorance of the gravity of 
the crisis, for inadequate measures 
when the hurricane burst upon him, 
for ill-advised tenders of clemency, 
and for curtailing the liberty of the 
press. We believe that the outcry 
raised on the score of the last mea- 
sure will be found sufficient to ac- 
count for much of the opprobrium 
heaped on the Indian Government 
ostensibly on other scores. With 
regard to the mutiny itself, to what- 
ever of the hundred causes assigned 
the outbreak may be really owing, 
it was clearly produced by no series 
of measures, by no distinct course 
of policy inaugurated by the present 
Governor-General. He cannot be 
held responsible for the paucity of 
English regiments, for the absence 
of so many English officers from the 


native regiments, for the so-called 
policy of annexation, for the timid 
and impolitie prostration of religion 
before caste. We believe ‘that it 
will be eventually admitted that 
none of the above, nor any number 
of other causes, will really account 
for a mutiny which an inspired pro- 
phet could hardly have prevented, 
and which was nothing more than 
a trial of strength on the part of an 
overgrown soldiery, whom idleness 
and unfortunate security on our part 
had taught to know their own im- 
portance. But as regards the part 
played by Lord Canning, English- 
men are apt to forget the relative 
distances of Indian presidencies, and 
to think that the prestige of the Su- 
preme Government could be equally 
felt everywhere. In his own imme- 
diate circle, and where he had to act 
as well as.to record minutes, Lord 
Canning has indisputably achieved 
success, and in such a crisis success 
must entitle any man to a favourable 
verdict. Within one hundred miles 
of the metropolis of British India 
there were many combustible ele- 
ments which might have set the 
Lower Provinces in a blaze. There 
were three native regiments within 
sixteen miles of Government House. 
There were detachments in Fort 
William, and the body-guard of the 
Governor-General in Calcutta itself. 
There were the Shekawathies, com- 
pone an irregular regiment, at 
idnapore, seventy miles off. There 
were infantry and cavalry at Moor- 
shedabad, the capital of the Nawab 
of Bengal; and in Calcutta itself, 
as in all great cities, there was a 
number of those loose characters 
gathered from all parts of India to 
whom a revolution is a golden op- 
portantiy. and whose sole idea of 
iberty 1s licence to rob. It was 
precisely over this circle that the 
orders of the Supreme Government 
issued without deflection or break ; 
and it is precisely in this area that 
eace has been undisturbed. At 
3arrackpore for two months before 
the outbreak at Meerut the Sepoys 
had shown signa of insubordination. 
They were watched, held in check, 
and finally disarmed, without the 
firing of ashot. The same course 
was followed with the native cavalry 
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at Moorshedabad, and with the like 
result. Not a sleeper was torn 
up on the railway between Cal- 
cutta and Raneegungee, a distance 
greater than that between London 
and Birmingham. And in Calcutta 
itself, though repeatedly the victim 
of unreasoning panic, ‘ not an ounce 
of plate was stolen from the gold- 
smiths.’ 

With regard to general measures 
for the security of the empire, Eng- 
lish regiments and reliable native 
regiments from other Presidencies 
were sent for with despatch. Large 
powers were conceded to all officers, 
civil and military, in important 
posts. Acts were passed, vesting 
civil functionaries with the power 
of life and death. The services of 
independent Europeans unconnected 
with Government were accepted on 
behalf of the State. 

As regards the order decried as 
the ‘clemency order,’ it should be 
known that it was directed to civil 
functionaries: that it was not 
issued as a general proclamation 
for the benefit of mutineers, but 
as a simple official order for the 
guidance of men in authority, and 
that the very Government which is 
rebuked for having issued it, had 
promptly disallowed and recalled a 
really objectionable proclamation 
issued in a moment of weakness by 
the late Mr. Colvin. The real ex- 
cuse of the ‘clemency order,’ how- 
ever, is that it has paralysed no 
energies, suspended no fitting retri- 
bution, checked no great severity. 
To the best of our belief it has 
been a dead letter. But what 
shall we say to the curtailment of 
the liberty of the press? The real 
defence of such a measure must be 
that it was deemed imperative by 
the head of the Indian Government 
at a time of unexampled peril. When 
a proconsul in charge of mighty 
interests, with one Presidency in a 
blaze, another trembling, England 
in grief and alarm, and India in 
amazement and anxiety, deems it 
absolutely necessary, by one uncom- 
promising measure, to curb inde- 
pendence of thought and unlimited 
— throughout the length and 

readth of his administration, we 
do not see how any man without 
proper means of forming a judgment, 
or any body of men, can safely say 
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that such a measure was injurioys 
or unnecessary. The very measure 
itself, running counter to popular 
feeling, smacks of that boldness and 
vigour which Lord Canning has 
been held not to possess. It is 
said to have alienated Englishmen 
who would otherwise have sup- 
ported the Government. But it 
cannot surely be contended that 
the ‘ Gagging Act’ has unnerved the 
arm or benumbed the vigour of 
any single individual who, in diffi- 
cult or dangerous posts, deserted 
by friends and beleaguered by ene- 
mies, has maintained the honour of 
England in this unequal struggle. 
Did it chill the hearts of Havelock 
and Neill? Had it the smallest per- 
ceptible influence on the heroic gar- 
rison of Lucknow? Was it felt by 
those who repelled the attacks of the 
increasing mutineers till they, the 
besieged, were strong enough ‘to 
become the besiegers, and to march 
through the breaches of Delhi? 
Has it in any degree relaxed the 
firm grasp with which the autho- 
rities in the Punjab have held that 
province in subordination? Did 
any man, soldier or civilian, planter 
or merchant, who had to act, and 
not to write and deliberate, ever 
give the obnoxious law so much as 
a passing thought? The law in 
question may have excited clamour- 
ous whining, and been the means of 
misrepresenting the conduct of Lord 
Canning and his colleagues, but that 
it had the minutest evil effect on the 
course of the rebellion we venture 
to deny. Indeed, to speak the 
truth, the Indian press has not been 
‘gagged’ at all; any one who will 
take the trouble, as we have done, to 
search through a file of some of the 
Indian newspapers, will there find 
abundant proof that several editors 
have continued as freespoken and 
independent as ever. A ruler who 
thought only of ‘ what will they say 
in England?’ might perhaps have 
paused ere he checked the voice 
of freeborn Englishmen. A ruler 
who looked to India and her ex- 
citable population, chose to enforce 
silence from every one alike; and 
we do not see how men who wish 
for practical results, and hold the 
ruler accountable for non-perform- 
ance, can find fault with him for the 
mode which he adopted ‘to extin- 
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guish or keep down the fire. In 
ustice to the Indian press, it must 
e said that several editors, though 
smarting under wounded self-love, 
have yet continued to support Go- 
vernment, and have refused to swell 
unreasoning clamour. Judging by 
the effect on Lord Canning’s repu- 
tation, the law in itself may have 
been a blunder. Judging by its 
actual effect on the mutiny, it has 
most certainly been no crime. If 
Lord Canning had committed no 
errors—and there are some disclo- 
sures in the Blue Books which sug- 
est further inquiries—he would 
- aie to be regarded as a Richelieu 
ora Pitt. The fair way to judge his 
statesmanship will be to wait pa- 
tiently till the rebellion is ended, 
and the task of reconstruction and 
invention has fairly begun. To 
restore order, to heal dissensions, 
to enforce respect for the lives and 
property of Europeans, to establish 
an active police and a lasting re- 
venue system, to put a moderate- 
sized native army of some sort on a 
proper footing, to rule with firm- 
ness, but without any of those 
exasperating measures which would 
irritate to madness a quick and ex- 
citable population, and to do all this 
in a large province lately convulsed 
with anarchy, and traversed b 
bands of marauders—will be a tas 
worthy of the talents of the best 
and foremost of our Indian pro- 
consuls. Lord Canning, if he 
acquits himself well in this trial, 
may yet go down to posterity as 
‘ the pilot that weathered the storm.’ 
After the Governor-General we 
can find no more prominent cha- 
racter than the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab. Sir John Lawrence, 
with the thanks of Parliament and 
the applause of the English nation, 
needs little eulogy from us. But it 
would be unpardonable not to notice 
him amongst the men who have 
been prominent in the great Indian 
drama. His warmest friends will 
allow that in the Punjab he had 
certain advantages which were not 
available to commissioners and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors in other parts of 
the empire. There were compara- 
tively few Sepoy regiments in the 
plains of the Five Rivers. The Sikh 
regiments were faithful, and joined 
with English troops, were a match 
for three times their number of 
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Pandies. The population liked our 
rule, and disliked men from the 
older and more eastern provinces. 
The whole ince was in the en- 
joyment of profound peace and 
prosperity, and amongst the au- 
thorities, civil and military, were 
some of the ablest men of the day. 
On the other hand, the Sepoys were 
in the secret of the intended rise at 
Meerut. The frontier tribes had 
always given trouble, and were not 
likely to let an opportunity pass. 
The country had not been ten years 
under our rule. The direct com- 
munication with Calcutta was cut 
off, and that by the Indus and the 
sea was tedious and uncertain. Yet 
with this the civil administration 
was scarcely interrupted for a single 
day. On the successful disarmin 
of the doubtful regiments followed 
the raising of new levies. One 
mutinous body was blown from 
guns, and another was pursued by a 
moveable column, or cut down by 
the villagers, actively engaged on 
our side. The sinews of war were 
provided by loans raised on the re- 
sponsibility of the local government. 
And when the eyes of all India were 
fixed on Delhi, when it became ob- 
vious that further delay in the cap- 
ture of the rebellious city waa 
turn rebels into conquerors, friends 
into waverers, and waverers into 
foes, it was the energy of the 
Punjab Government that enabled 
General Wilson to assume the of- 
fensive. History dwells with admi- 
ration on the calmness of the Roman 
Senate, who at a crisis unexampled 
in the varying fortunes of Rome, 
thanked one Consul for not having 
despaired of the safety of the State, 
and with an enemy flushed with 
victory advancing on one road, de- 
spatched by aiken a reinforcement 
to strengthen an overmatched gene- 
in a distant province. With 
similar admiration, we think, will 
history point to Sir John Lawrence 
as a man who, with a failing trea- 
sury, an excitable population, and a 
newly-raised force, despatched his 
last trustworthy body to the gates 
of Delhi, and then sat himself down 
calmly to await the result. We all 
know that this result was the cap- 
ture of the imperial city without the 
aid of one single European soldier, 
not only of those despatched from 
England, but of those summoned to 
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Caleutta from the colonies or the 
adjacent Presidencies. When the 
energy, forethought, and calm de- 
termimation to which this suecess 
is due are fairly weighed, we think 
that it is not too much to hope that 
the name of Lawrence may soon be 
enrolled in the peerage, which has 
already been enriched by two addi- 
tions from the Indian Civil Service 
in Metcalfe and in Shore. 

Probably no Englishman ever 
awoke one morning to find himself 
so unfortunately famous as Mr. 
John Peter Grant. We feel half 
ashamed to recal at a distance of 
eight months a miserable false 
rumour which had not even the 

plea of a minute basis of truth. 
But some notice is due of the 
character of a public servant who, 
while labouring with rare talents, 
high integrity, and sterling indepen- 
dence in the service of the State, 
has been so unjustly traduced. We 
believe that many Englishmen, after 
the dignified and manly denial 
which was published in the Fimes, 
are vexed that they ever gave cre- 


dence for a moment to the lying 
telegram. A glance at the map an 


a moment's reflection might have 
convinced any one that Benares and 
Cawnpore are two hundred miles 
apart; that civilians are not sent 
into battle in order to control the 
movements of commanders; and 
that General Neill was the very last 
man in the world to catch mutineers 
red-handed, and then to refer them 
for orders to the civil power. 
Would any Englishman in his 
senses have credited a rumour that 
Lord Raglan when in the Crimea 
had caught a dozen Russian spies, 
intent on murdering our sentries 
and on blowing up the magazine in 
the British camp, and then, instead 
of hanging them on the spot, had 
‘referred’ them to Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople, by whom they 
had been unconditionally released ? 
Yet this is precisely what the British 
public swallowed with avidity re- 
garding the hundred and fifty muti- 
neers. All we can now do is to 
state briefly the character and posi- 
tion of Mr. Grant. This gentleman, 
who at a comparatively early age 
had worked himself up to the highest 
offices under the Government, is a 
man noted for the strictest justice, 
the most absolute impartiality, and 
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the least desire to interfere with a 
course of salutary retribution. As 
a writer and a debater, his talents 
are of the first order. Of all wise, 
vigorous, and salutary reforms he 
has ever been the earnest advocate ; 
and besides many measures of minor 
or departmental importance, he is 
well known to the Indian public as 
the author of two legislative enact- 
ments, one regarding landed pro- 
perty, and the other regarding the 
re-marriage of widows. ‘The first 
will secure the rights and consolidate 
the position of a great number of 
the ike of under-tenures, who 
have grown up, as it were, silently 
under our system, who stand be- 
tween the overgrown zemindar and 
the humble ryot, who form a class 
of natives deriving a comfortable in- 
dependence from the soil, and likely, 
if assured of their position, to return 
benefits to the mere cultivator, but 
who hitherto have not met with 
the consideration to which they are 
entitled, as well from their own 
growing importance as from their 
power to expend capital in improve- 
ments. The importance of this 
measure can scarcely be overrated. 
The second law has violated no 
pledge, and has dictated to no con- 
science, but has led a movement 
against an odious social custom 
commenced by many thoughtful 
Hindoos, and being not too far in 
advance of the requirements or 
feelings of the native community, 
has already rescued more than one 
child-widow, denied her toys and 
bereft ofherseptuagenarian husband, 
from a solitary imprisonment and a 
living tomb, such as neither the pen 
of fiction nor the speech of philan- 
thropy has yet ventured to describe. 
man whose name is associated 
with such a measure, which we con- 
scientiously believe to have had no 
more influence in producing the 
mutiny than had the Beer Bill, or 
the act for the ‘ self-consumption’ of 
smoke, may live down or may dis- 
regard the wretched calumny by 
which he has for a moment been 
traduced in the eyes of thousands 
of his excited fellow-countrymen. 
Great credit must be due to Lord 
Elphinstone who, as Governor of 
Bombay, has kept in order an army 
partially disaffected, and a pe 
tion of Mahrattas and Mohamme- 
dans, scattered over a difficult tract 
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of country, and partly sympathizin 
with the’ lutea Wank or the 
King of Delhi. It was Lord Elphin- 
stone who was the first to summon 
English regiments from the colonies. 
Under his administration ‘the local 
authorities have been well  sup- 
ported ; able men have been placed 
in important posts; the disaffected 
have been awed, and the’ openl 
mutinous cut to pieces or dispersed. 
It is no carpet knight that has done 
these things; and while we have 
every reason to be thankful for the 
rofound tranquillity maintained in 
adras, in which Presidency some 
loyal and patriotic Englishmen have 
told us that the population has been 
tortured into ripeness for revolt, we 
must confess that to associate the 
name of Lord Harris, who has done 
nothing because he had nothing to 
do, with the names of Lord El Fin. 
stone, Sir John Lawrence, and the 
Governor-General, did seem tous 
toindicate a little want of discrimi- 
nation. 

Of the military commanders yet 
alive and their signal services we 
shall not now speak, and we have 
no room to give more than a passing 
tribute to many eminent men of 
both services who have fallen in this 
protracted struggle. In truth one 
of the saddest recollections of the 
mutiny will be the long catalogue of 
eminent characters cut off by un- 
timely deaths. There is Nicolson, 
whose loss, like that of Nelson at 
‘Trafalgar, dimmed the lustre of the 
capture of Delhi. There are the two 
Sulmina belli, Havelock and Neill, 
who were the captains with a 
genius for war such as the Crimean 
struggle did xof find in the ranks of 
the English army, but who appeared 
just at the very moment they were 
required, to teach thousands of 
Orientals, arrayed under our disci- 
pline and fighting with our own 
tactics and arms, what afew hundred 
resolute Englishmen could effect. 
There is Mr. John Colvin, whose 
great talents and large experience 
would have been ‘invaluable in the 
settling of a dislocated Presidency, 
and who might have obliterated in 
such a work the remembrance of an 
unfortunate proclamation issued in 
a moment of weakness. There is 
the name of Banks, whose death 
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brought the garrison of Lucknow as 
near to heart-sinking as such a gal- 
lant band could be ever brought ; 
of George Christian, of whom we 
say in all solemnity, that in the long 
list of victims there perished no one 
more prepared to give his last ac- 
count to his Maker ; and of one who 
was both soldier and statesman, 
general and administrator, the 
friend of the orphan, the stay of the 
indigent, whose generosity was 
scarcely restrained by common pru- 
dence, whose genial sympathies the 
vileness, the Sapaicity, the’ ingrati- 
tude of Orientals had failed to chill ; 
who seemed to grasp by instinct 
those high and generous conceptions 
which his more practical brother 
might afterwards carry out, and 
whose memory will live long in the 

lains of the Punjab, amongst the 

igh-spirited Princes of Haj O- 
tana, and on tlie heiglits of Kus- 
sowlie. We close the list with the 
name of Henry Lawrence, well 
knowing that it is to his foresight 
as well as to their own unparalleled 
endurance, that the besieged of 
Lucknow owe their happy delive- 
rance. Whatever may be the 
ae of men of all parties-as to 
the measures of the East India 
Company, there will be but one 
opinion as to the men whom it has 
reared. All the best’ qualities of 
which Englishmen are proud have 
been devélo in the official cha- 
racters of their servants. © Civilians 
or soldiers, they have been known 
as successful diplomatists; skilful 
generals, able administrators of 
provinces and kingdoms. In more 
peaceful times they have elevated 
to a science the knack of success- 
fully governing aliens in religion 
and in blood, ie remained for them 
in a time of conspiracy and peril to 
evince all the higher and better 
parts of physical courage, unshrink- 
ing firmness, great self-reliance, 
adaptation of small means to im- 
portant ends, and where success was 
unattainable, to die like martyrs at 
their post. These are things which 
England will not readily forget, and 
it is in the lives and labours as well 
as in the deaths of suéh men that 
the history of the East India Com- 
pany will one day’ have to be 
written and read. 
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HIS is an instalment, promptly 
and gracefully offered, of Mr. 
Arnold’s debt to the University 
which, not twelve months ago, 
elected him to its Professorship of 
Poetry. It is indeed precisely what 
was to have been expected from his 
etical antecedents. He had pub- 
ished enough to show that it was in 
his power to give new life to a chair 
which was especially instituted to 
promote the study of the poetry of 
classical antiquity. It was not 
merely that, in his Preface to the 
first volume which appeared with 
his name, he had given a delicate 
and discriminating exposition of the 
excellences of the classical school, 
but that some of his own happiest 
efforts were framed after classical 
models, and framed with a minute 
attention which was itself, to all 
intents and purposes, a lecture in 
criticism. The reader of the Frag- 
ment of an Antigone could hardly 
help feeling that he understood 
Sophocles better; the reader of 
Sohrab and Rustum could scarcely 
fail to gain a new insight into the 
conduct of the Homeric narrative 
and the structure of the Homeric 
simile. Such was the promise, and 
we are now in possession of what 
may fairly be called a substantial 
part of the performance. We have 
a Preface, which is itself a long leec- 
ture on classical poetry; and we 
have an entire tragedy, which is 
virtually equivalent to many more. 
Both are, in their way, remarkable ; 
but the pretensions cf the play are 
necessarily much beyond those of 
the preface. The one is a brilliant 
specimen of a class of which we 
have many, though still too few, 
ees “se the other is almost, if 
not altogether, unique. 

We are conscious that our de- 
scription of Mr. Arnold’s experiment 
does not altogether agree with that 
which he would himself put forward. 
We have treated it as an experiment 
in art made for the sake of criticism; 
he evidently intends it to be an ex- 
periment in art made for the sake 
of art. ‘I desired,’ such are the 
words of his Preface, ‘to try how 
much of the effectiveness of the 
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Greek poetical forms I could retain 
in an English poem, constructed 
under the conditions of those forms ; 
of those forms, too, in their severest 
and most definite expression, in 
their application to dramatic poetry.” 
Elsewhere in the Preface he dwella 
on this severity of form as the 
secret of that peculiar excellence 
which has always impressed itself 
on the minds of the students of 
the Greek drama. ‘Sophocles,’ he 
remarks in a very discriminating 
passage, apropos of Mr. Lewes’ 
critique of Goethe’s Iphigenia, 
‘ does not produce the sentiments of 
repose, of acquiescence, by incul- 
cating it, by avoiding agitating cir- 
cumstances: he produces it by ex- 
hibiting to us the most agitating 
matter under the conditions of 
the severest form.’ He insists on 
the effect, not only of unity of 
plan in the action, and symmetry 
in the treatment of it, but of 
the minuter conformity of speech 
to speech in the dialogue, and 
strophe to antistrophe in the choral 
songs. He enlarges on the func- 
tions performed by the Chorus itself 
as a constituent element of the 
drama—first, as the ‘ideal spec- 
tator,’ expressing what the actual 
spectator would wish to feel; 
secondly, as affording to excited 
feeling the relief which Shakspeare 
seeks to supply by intermingling 
comedy with tragedy. All this he 
puts forth, not as an antiquary, or 
even as a philosophical critic, anxious 
to show that ancient art had its 
true and human side, but as an 
artist desirous to remedy the de- 
fects, and renovate the spirit of 
modern art by a recurrence to 
earlier and, in some respects, better 
times. He nowhere, indeed, com- 
mits himself to a formal comparison 
between the classical and the ro- 
mantic, the old and the new; but 
he scarcely conceals that he is not 
exactly neutral in the controversy. 
The very sentence in which he ap- 
pears to demand least for the 
ancients contains a claim which, if 
conceded, would involve the con- 
cession of all. ‘ The laws of Greek 
art ... are not exclusive; they are 
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for Greek dramatic art itself, but 
they do not pronounce other modes 
of dramatic art unlawful: they are, 
at most, prophecies of the improba- 
bility of dramatic success under 
other conditions.’ The italics are 
Mr. Arnold's own, and they cer- 
tainly add significance to what was 
already significant enough. 

Now, we are not going to take 
the part of modern sciolism against 
ancient experience, and protest 
against a cleniatl revival merely 
because it is classical. Our love of 
classical poetry is as warm as Mr: 
Arnold's: our opinion of the good 
which he is doing and may do, by 
fixing the attention of our younger 
poets on classical models, is strong 
and decided. But we wish to point 
out one or two considerations which 
seem to us, apart from popular 
ignorance and prejudice, effectually 
to preclude any attempt at restoring 
the classical drama as against the 
Shukspearian, or even side by side 
with it. The first is furnished to 
our hands by Mr. Arnold himself. 
In a passage not far from those 
which are extracted in the last para- 
graph, he admits clearly that the 
structure of the Greek drama was 
necessitated by certain circum- 
stances which he proceeds to ex- 
plain :— 

The Greek theatres. (he says) were 
vast, and open to the sky: the actors, 
masked, and in a somewhat stiff tragic 
costume, were to be regarded from a 
considerable distance: a solemn, clearly 
marked style of gesture, a sustained 
tone of declamation, were thus rendered 
necessary. Under these conditions, 
intricate byplay, rapid variations in the 
action, requiring great mobility, ever- 
changing shades of tone and gesture in 
the actor, were impossible. Broad and 
simple effects were, under these con- 
ditions, above all to be aimed at: a 
profound and clear impression was to be 
effected. 

What is this but really to concede 
the whole point at issue? Certain 
things, which Mr. Arnold appa- 
rently admits to be good, and which 
a modern will be apt to say consti- 
tute almost the whole resemblance 
between the drama and human life, 
had to be sacrificed by the Greeks 
in consequence of the peculiar con- 
struction of their theatres. But is 
that any reason why they should 
be sacriticed by a nation which can 
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enjoy them even in the theatre, and 
can unquestionably enjoy them in 
the closet ? iWihat vetamen af - 
‘ prophecy of the, inyprobabilit 
deunatin aneniee lan other an 
ditions’ than these of the Greek 
forms, when the circumstances 
of dramatic representation are 
changed? It is possible, no doubt, 
that the Greeks were in some sort 
gainers by their privations; that 
having, before all things, to aim at 
‘ effecting a profound and clear im- 
pression, they did produce it more 
unmistakeably than others. who 
have fewer difficulties to contend 
with, just.as a blind man will often 
acquire extraordinary powers of 
touch. It, is. possible; and yet 
when we think of Shakspeare, we 
can hardly say that modern art 
must necessarily fail in producin 
an impression of real and profoun 
unity, while at. the same time it 
confessedly creates. that. sense of 
variety which Greek. art, as con- 
fessedly, does not attempt to com- 
pass. But in any case it seems 
strange to expect that. modern dra- 
matists should consult clearness of 
impression, by writing in the manner 
best adapted to strike the eye and 
ear of spectators—ideal in another 
sense than Schlegel’s—sitting at 
distances which are happily now 
impossible. 

Again, it is forgotten that the 
Greek drama was not, even in 
Greece, a permanent institution. 
Mr. Arnold quotes a passage from 
Aristotle, where it is said. that 
‘ tragedy, after going through many 
changes, got the nature which suited 
it, and there it stopped.’ Tragedy, 
with Aristotle's. favour, did not 
stop as he would lead us to sup- 
pose. In one sense, indeed, it 
stopped — as a watch stops. It 
ceased to be cultivated with suc- 
cess, and it ceased to be cultivated 
at all. But its whole life was a 
course of change, and the change 
may. be said to have gone on after 
its death. About the earlier changes 
tliere is indeed no dispute. The 
dialogue, it is admitted, gradually 
gained ground on the chorus: but 
it appears to be thought that about 
the time of Sophocles, a compromise 
eame in, and that henceforth the 
principle of uti possidetis was ob- 
Sven But though Euripides did 
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not abridge the quantum of space 
allowed to the oliaun, he impaired 
its efficiency by making its songs 
less relevant to the play; and we 
know that after, if not during his 
time, the custom was introduced of 
singing’ insertions; as they were 
called—ehoral odes written for noone 
tragedy, and so capable of being used 
in any—a way of relieving the over- 
wrought — of the spectator, 


which even r. Arnold would 
— approve. We can hardl 
doubt t 


at, if tragedy had continued, 
its next stage would have been that 
through which comedy passed—the 
chorus would have been dropped as 
auseless appenda Really, how- 
ever, we are not left to surmise: the 
change in. question did take place. 
The last phase of Athenian tragedy 
had no chorus; for the last phase of 
Athenian tragedy was the new 
comedy. The fact was one which a 
Greek critic, living at the time, 
could hardly be expected to recog- 
nise; but the critics of Rome could 
see that Menander was the reul 
successor of Euripides, though the 
Roman tragic poets tried to re- 
organise the form that had alreedy 
separated into its elements, and 
wrote lyrics that were either too 
simple or too difficult to be sung 
for choruses that had no longer any 
orchestra to dance in. Sophocles 
was not, as Mr. Arnold and others 
have thought him, the final law- 
giver of Athenian tragedy; he was 
one of a long line of dramatic im- 
provers, beginning, it may be, with 
Lhespis, but extending down to our 
own day. 

But even if Greek tragedy could 
be regarded as having the fixity and 
permanence which wou.d make it a 
proper object of imitation, there is 
a further reason why it is not likely, 
in any real sense, to be naturalized 
amongus. Here, again, Mr. Arnold 
perceives the truth, though he does 
not appear to apply it. Speaking 
of Samson Agonistes, he observes 
with justice, that ‘the forms of 
Greek tragedy are better adapted 
to Greek stories than to Hebrew or 


any other.’ But it is not likely 


that the unlearned public can be 
made to appreciate Greek stories to 
any great extent. Even Grecian his- 
tory is not capable of being made 
very popular, and Grecian mythology 
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has: a much worse chance with the 
million than Grecian history. It is 
not simply, as Mr. Arnold says in the 
first sentence of his: Preface, that a 
subject is taken from classical anti-+ 
quity. A historical subject from clas~ 
sical antiquity might be treated b 
a modern writer in a spirit. whi 
should appeal to modern readers. 
But mythological subjects are only 
known to us through the great 
imaginative writers, who have, im 
fact, half created them. We adopt 
their’ point of view; in short, we 
imitate them, not only in their 
form, but in their sentiments, and 
their whole manner of treatment. 
And these: imitations are to be re« 
lished by persons to whom the ori- 
ginals are practically unknown. 
‘Sublime acquiescence in the course 
of fate’ is to be taught by poets who 
could not feel towards fate as the 
Greeks did, even if they would. A 
national want is to be created on 
satisfied by a national drama, which 
is to be Greek in everything bat 
language. 

There are, however, in Mr 
Arnold’s statement of his own ob- 
ject, some points which we can 
cordially accept. He takes, in fact, 
much the same ground which we 
have already intimated that we are 
most willing and most anxious’ to 
accord tohim. He desires to satisfy 
the ‘wide though ill-informed 
curiosity,’ whieh he believes to 
prevail even in England ‘on the 
subject of the so-called classical 
school,’ and to give those who know 
and love Greek the opportunity of 
approaching Greek beauty through 
the more familiar and less resisting 
medium of their own language. Of 
this presumed curiosity we can say 
but little. It is most common, per- 
haps, among intelligent women, who 
have a taste for poetry, and are 
sorry not to have had the advantage 
of learning Greek. To such Merope 
may be confidently recommended, 
as likely to give them a better no- 
tion of a Greek play than anything 
which exists in English. tn one 
sense, indeed, Samson Agonistes is 
a more truthful representative of 
the Greek drama, as placing us in 
something of the same position as a 
Greek play placed a Greek audience, 
appealing to religious associations 
which are acknowledged, and to a 
yx2 
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religious antiquity which is of 
our historical belief. Buta Hebrew 
drama under Greek’ forms is, as we 
have just’ ‘agreed with Mr. Arnold, 
an incongruous conception after all ; 
and those who wish to know before 
all things what the Greeks thought 
and felt will rather Jearn the trath 
directly; whatever difficulty they 
may have in realizing ‘it to them- 
selves, than infer it remotely, even 
from a well-chosen analogy. Wh 

a translation of an existing Gree 

play should not serve the se, 
Ts another question, which has also 
occurred to Mr. Arnold. But he 
decides, and perhaps rightly, that-a 
poet cannot do his best with a sub- 
ject which he does not ‘conceive in- 
dependently. At any rate, the 
experiment has not been ‘tried, as 
with the exception of Shelley’s 
Cyclops, which, “being a’ satiric 
drama, is really no exception, we 
have no translation of a Greek play 
executed by one whio is’ otherwise 
known as a considerable poet. The 
other class, those who are already 
students of “Greek tragedy, | will 
hardly, we think, deny that they 
are likely to receive real help to- 
wards a more perfect appreciation 
of their favourite ‘authors from 
labours like Mr. Arnold's. We are 
not sure, indeed; that he puts their 
obligations ‘to him on altogether a 
right ‘ground when lie ‘doubts 
whether ‘even those whose enthu- 
siasm shrinks from no toil can ever so 
thoroughly press into the intimate 
feeling of works composed in a dead 
language as their enthusiasm would 
desire.” “It is quite true that the 
dead language does interpose a bar ; 
but the ‘bar is not more powerful 
against the Englishman who reads 
a Greek play than. against the 
Englishman’ ‘who imitates one. 
Gibbon ‘tells us that when he was 
a boy, disliking the ‘study of lan- 
guages, he argued with his aunt 
that were he master of Greek and 
Latin, he ‘must interpret to himself 
in English the thoughts of the ori- 
ginal, and ‘that such extempore 
versions must be inferior to the 
elaborate translations of professed 
scholars, forgetting apparently that 
thé translation would require seme 
sort of mental interpretation, and 
so that what was eventually re- 
ceived by the mind would be the 
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reflection ..of«:a ‘reflection... But 
though neither the best. translation 
nor the best imitation can offer the 
student advantage as. against 
the original, ‘they may throw great 
light on it if: used: in combination 
with it. Scholars will always be 
glad to learn: from ‘scholars, and 
readers of mare” from . men of 
poetical feeling. .We once had the 
privilege of an interview with Her- 
mann, when the conversation turned 
on Greek tragedy, and he spoke of 
having recently ordered an English 
work, which treated of Greek tra- 
gedy wsthetically—that work prov- 
ing, on-an appeal to:his memoranda, 
to be the poetical prelections of one 
of Mr. Arnold’s: most eminent pre- 
decessors,: Mr. Keble. So we are 
glad to notice that in the last 
number of the Journal of Classical 
and Saered Philology Mr. Light- 
foot, whom we know to be one of 
the most distinguished scholars in 
Cambridge, illustrates an interpre- 
tation: of a age in one of the 
choruses in the Helen of Euripides, 
by an extract from Merope. 

But itis time to give some ac- 
count of the play itself, and offer a 
few remarks upon it. 

Wisely declining to enter into 
direct competition with any of the 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy by 
writing a drama on the same sub- 
ject, Mr. Arnold has chosen a story 
which has not the disadvantage of 
being embarrassed by any previous 
associations in the mind of a modern 
reader, while it is known to have 
had great success when brought on 
the Athenian stage. A recognition, 
as it was called, is known. to have 
been ia never-failing source of inte- 
rest in Greek tragedy ; and no re- 
cognition was more celebrated than 
that which took place in the story 
of Merepe, as handled in the Cres- 

hontes of Euripides. A .mother 
rae her son to be murdered, 
and resolves to avenge him. With 
an axe in her hand she approaches 
the couch where the supposed mur- 
derer is sleeping,—that supposed 
murderer being in reality that very 
son. The blow is arrested just as it 
ison the point of falling; but the 
moment obaigaky for the spectators 
is of course intense. This was the 
point of the play, the thing which 
made it celebrated by ancient critics, 
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by Aristotle and Platarch. In other 
respects the story itself bears a 
strong resemblance ‘to the Orestea. 
Many'years before it:commences a 
king has been killed, and his widow 
married to the murderer who usurps 
the throne ; his son, however, has 
been saved, and is being reared at a 
foreign court. At the set time of 
destiny the son’returns, seeking to 
blind his enemies by bringing a tale 
of hisown death, andannouncinghim- 
‘self asthe murderer. His mother and 
her husband believe the tale; the 
former, however, unlike Olytem- 
nestra, not having been unfaithful 
to her first lord, still cherishes his 
memory and loves the son she bore 
him, and in consequence she deter- 
mines to avenge the murder. She 
is prevented, as we just. now said ; 
a recognition imanbdiataby follows, 
and mother and son unite against 
the usurper, who is: deluded and 
slain. Those whovare familiar with 
Greek plays will: perceive at once 
that this is as good a story as any 
which could be devised for exhibit- 
ing the peculiarities of that school 
of art. Let us see how it fares in 
the hands of Mr. Arnold. 

The play commences with a scene 


obviously modelled on the opening 
scene of the EFlectra of Sophocles. 
Zpytus, the young exiled prince, 
has wane were his journey to his 


native land of Messenia, in conjunc- 
tion with Laias, his mother’s 
brother, and. the two now stand, 
just at daybreak, in a space before 
the royal palace, which, in confor- 
mity with Greek strictness of usage, 
is made the scene where nearly the 
whole action is transacted. The 
uncle speaks first, pointing out the 
various objects in the place from 
which his nephew has been so long 
separated, and suggesting that they 
should concert their plans before 
the inmates of the palace come out. 
Aipytus replies that there is nothin 

better than the plan already agree 

on between them, that his uncle 
should go into the eity and sound 
the Messenians, while he himself 
carries to the palace the news of his 
own death. While he is speaking a 
chorus of mourning maidens is seen, 
like that from which the Choephora 
derives its name, advancing to the 
tomb of the dead king, Cresphontes, 
which, as in the Choephora, stands 
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in the foreground of the scene, 
before the palace. pytus recog 
nises his mother, Merope, at the 
head, and wishes to address her; 
but Laias warns him that Polyphon- 
tes, the usurper, is approaching too, 
and the conspirators accordingly 
retire. Polyphontes. desires the 
chorus to fall back awhile, while he 
converses with Me . Mr.Arnold, 
following im this the modern 
writers who have treated the sub- 
ject, from Maffei downwards, makes 

olyphontes not the husband, but 
the suitor of Merope, while in as- 
signing the motives which lead the 
usurper to desire the hand of his 
murdered predecessor’s widow he 
takes a course of his own,  Cres- 
hontes, according to Pausanias, 

d ruled in the interest, of the 
native Messenians rather than in 
that of their Dorian conquerors, and 
the conspiracy which had put an 
end to his life was a Dorian conspi+ 
racy... Mr. Arnold seizes on. this, 
and makes Polyphontes urge. his 
suit on Merope as a healing measure, 
caleulated to reconcile the Dorian 
party, now triumphant under him, 
with the Messenians, who cherish 
the memory of the dead, and look 
to her and her son. Twenty years 
have passed since Cresphontes’ 
death ; so long Merope’s grief has 
been respected : but now Polyphon- 
tes feels that the time has come 
when hatred may be buried, and 
though he has no fear that he shall 
be able to maintain his throne as he 
has hitherto done, he is unwilling to 
grow old as a suspicious tyrant 
when he would fain be a beneficent 
sovereign. He pleads that in killing 
the king he did merely what was 
needed to preserve the Dorians, 
whom Cresphontes had determined 
to sacrifice, and offers now the 
atonement of declaring the exiled 
£pytus heir to the kingdom, as 
the son of his wife. Merope, who 
had repelled the thought of the 
union with herror, tears to pieces 
his plea, defending her dead hus- 
band’s policy, and inquiring how it 
is that, if the deed was done in the 
interest of the Dorian party, Poly- 
phontes should be the chief person 
to profit by it. A brief altercation 
follows, conducted in speeches of a 
line each, after the manner of the 
Greek drama, and Polyphontes re- 
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tires, solenmlyreasserting the purity 
ef his motives. Then ‘follows what 
is called a commos,—a lyrical dia- 
logue between the ehorns anda 
single actor (in this case Merope), 
the subject being properly, as here, 
a lamentation for'the dead. It is 
modelled partly on the well-known 
eommos in the Choephore, partly-on 
the dialogue between the chorus 
and Electra near the beginning of 
Sophocles’ play. They invoke the 
dead, pray for the return of the 
exile, appeal to ‘the past history of 
the royal house of Hercules, to 
which Cresphontes: belongs, and re- 
call the circumstances of ‘his mur- 
der. Merope, however, ‘will not 
echo the chorus’s prayer for ven- 

eance; she dors not doubt its 
justice, but she is weary of blood- 
shedding, and desires only to see 
her son. Thisis the day on which 
she is wont to receive yearly tidings 
of him from a trusty messenger, an 
old retainer of the family, and she 
quits the stage in hope that the 
messenger may have arrived. The 
chorus remains, and sings an ode of 
moral and political significance, de- 
claring that man cannot fathom the 
heart of others, even his own—that 
the motives of actions-are almost im- 
possible to diseover—that while on 
the one hand it is right that the best 
should rule, on the other no man can 
say that he is the best, and that he 
desires to rule simply for that reason. 

We next see /Epytus at the 
palace, like Orestes’ attendant in 
the Electra. He asks to see Poly- 
phontes, and informs him that the 
son of Cresphontes is dead, de- 
tailing the circumstances of the 
death, which is represented to have 
happened by drowning in a torrent 
during hunting, in a long and 
highly pictorial speech. Polyphon- 
tes observes that the news requires 
to be weighed, sends the messenger 
in to refresh himself, and remains 
to observe that, though he had 
wished for another solution of his 
feud with Merope, ‘a private loss 
here founds a nation’s peace.’ The 
chorus apostrophizes Peace, in lines 
founded on a fragment of Euripides’ 
play,—the only fragment, with one 
exception, which Mr. Arnold ‘has 
chosen to use. Merope appears : 
she has heard that there is news of 
her son, but she does not know its 
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nature. The chorus is hesitating 
about enlightening her, when the 
old retainer, whom she expects, 
comes The fact‘of the prmce’s 
death is told ; but it soon appears 
that the old man has a ditferent 
story from that which the chorus 
had heard. Adpytus hed repre- 
sented himself as the prinee’s friend, 
who was present during the cata- 
strophe: the old man declares that 
the prince’s friend is himself sus- 
pected to be ‘the murderer of the’ 
prince ; that he had failed to satisfy 
those who sifted his story, and had 
been in consequence put into prison, 
from which he had just escaped. 
The chorus still doubts; but 
Merope leaps at once to the con- 
clusion, and vows vengeance on the 
murderer, and on Polyphontes, who 
set him on. The old man retires, 
with an entreaty that she will 
do nothing rash. She remains with 
the chorus, and a scene ensues like 
that between Electra and her cho- 
rus, when the news of Orestes’ 
death has been announced. In the 
course of it Merope hears that the 
suspected messenger is in the guest- 
chamber. She bids the chorus fetch 
the sacrificial axe from her husband's 
tomb, and open the chamber-door. 
Armed with the weapon of death, 
she goes in, and finds the traveller 
asleep. She stands over him, and 
delivers a speech in which she bit- 
terly contrasts her son’s present 
condition with his murderer’s, end- 
ing with the line which we know to 
have formed the climax of the pa- 
rallel speech in Euripides’ play. 
Just as the axe is falling, the old 
man rushes in, recognises Aupy- 
tus, and tells Merope who he is. 
The recognition between mother 
and son takes plaee in true Greek 
style, and after a brief lyrical dia- 
logue —— to talk of the 
future. pytus announces that, 
without any companionship but his 
uncle's, he intends to attack Poly- 
er and throw himself on the 
al attachment of the Messenians. 
erope attempts to dissuade him, 
urging the prudence of delaying the 
blow till he has rallied the Messe- 
nians, who will be required to help 
him against the Dorian lords. They 
are discussing the matter both in 
the brief repartee of single lines 
and in longer orations, when Laias 
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enters, and urges ‘them not to talk, 
buttoact. Merope a to him, 
giving her reasons for preferring 
war to assassination, as due not.only 
to prudence but to the rights of 
Polyphontes himself, who, though 
an usurper, has borne himself ho- 
nourably towards her. Laias re- 
lies, and. at last convinees her. 
he uncle and nephew go out, and 
the chorus sings a song about Arcas 
and Callisto, whose fortunes. are 
used to show that the godswill watch 
over the: mother andson, Polyphon- 
tes enters, to urge on Merope for the 
last time the wisdom, now made 
more obvious by events, of closing 
with his offer, and ending the feud 
by marriage. She returns by ad- 
vising him to give up his crown, 
and fly for his life. He thinks ther 
mad: she repeats the warning, but 
in enigmatical terms; and he re- 
tires, resolved henceforth to trust 
to himself alone to preserve the 
power which the gods have inter- 
posed to secure. ‘The chorus sings 
again, retracting the doubts they 
had expressed about the punish- 
ment of Polyphontes, and relating 
the death of Hereulesas an example 
of ‘the invariableness of justice.’ 
A messenger enters, announcing 
that Polyphonies is dead, killed b 
ZEpytus, during a sacrifice which 
he had ordered in acknowledgment 
of the supposed interposition of 
heaven, that the Dorian lords have 
been slain by the Messenians, and 
that Aipytus is proclaimed king. 
The body is brought in, and Merope, 
after welcoming her son, moralizes 
on the fate of her enemy, whom, 
though justly slain, she acknow- 
ledges to have been good as well as 
bad, and bids Alpytus choose the 
good alone. He replies briefly, and 
the chorus coneludes in four lines, 
referring all to the will of the gods. 
No student of Greek tragedy, we 
think, will deny that Mr. Arnold 
has suceeeded in producing an imi- 
tation sufficiently like to satisfy 
the curiosity of an English reader. 
In one sense, indeed, the fault of 
Merope is that the imitation is 
too close. No two of the extant 
Greek plays so far as we are aware, 
resemble each other so nearly as a 
great part of Merope resembles a 
great part of the Electra of So- 
phocles. The similarity of the 


stories,.as we. have already inti- 
mated, makes a certain degree of 
resemblance unaycidable ; but Mr. 
Arnold has.gone beyond this. He 
was perhaps not called upon to 
depart from Sophocles in the man- 
ner in which the supposed death of 
®pytus is announced. Obvious 
as the imitation there is, it is no 
more than would naturally result 
from the coincidence of two writers 
conducting two very similar trans- 
actions. under the ordinary forms of 
the Greek stage. But the seene 
which follows, the lyrical dialogue 
between Merope and the chorus, is 
animitation of a very different kind. 
Mr. Arnold was not obliged to 
follow Sophocles, but he has fol- 
lowed him so minutely as to seem 
to do little more than set new 
words to an old tune. This, how- 
ever, will be felt by those who know 
Sophocles, not. by those who are 
ignorantof him. A graver question 
arises with reference to the manage- 
ment of the story, Mr. Arnold, as 
we have already intimated, has de- 
parted from the ancient tradition in 
at least one important point, while 
in another he has struck out a line 
of his own which, if not inconsistent 
with the legend, is contrary to the 
interpretation placed on it by other 
modern writers. He has done this to 
bring about certain results which he 
considers poetically and dramatically 
important ;:and there is no doubt 
that these results have their value. 
But the loss seems to us more than 
sufficient to compensate for the gain. 
Out of deference to modern feelings, 
Polyphontes is made, not the hus- 
band, but the suitor of Merope. 
There is nothing in the position 
itself which is contrary to Greek 
usage: Theoclymenus, in the Helen 
of rs ay is a case in point: but 
the question still remains, why has 
the tradition been disturbed? Ab- 
stractedly itis quite true that a mo- 
dern audience would be revolted, by 
seeing a widow married to her hus- 
band’s murderer: but a modern 
audience which could be eolleeted 
to see a play imitated from the 
Greek would probably be able to 
repeat to itself the maxim that when 
we are in Greece we must do as the 
Greeks do. Mr. Arnold may plead 
that he is only exercising the same 
licence as the Greeks themselves 
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did: in softening the grosser and 
harsher forms of legend; -but the 
plea, we think, will scarcely avail a 
modern writer. The Greeks seem 
scarcely to have looked historical 
at the stories which they dramatized: 
they invested them, not with the 
garb of the heroic age, but with the 
costume of their own day, whatever 
that might be: they did, in short, 
what Racine and Voltaire have done, 
the difference being, not in the prin- 
ciple, but in the. result. But for 
ourselves there seems to be no me- 
dium between a modernization like 
the French, which destroys all an- 
tiquity, and a historical represen- 
tation which takes the floating mass 
of Greek legend for granted, and 
eimply builds upon it. . The conse- 
quence of Mr. Arnold’s undecided 
mode of treatment shows itself, we 
think, in Merope’s character. She 
is not sufficiently antique: she is 
modern, reflective, even sentimen- 
tal. The Greek Merope, animated 
at once by resentment for her hus- 
band and fear for her son, would 
not have shrunk from bloodshed- 
ding any more than the Greek 
Electra. How her endurance of 
Polyphontes as a husband would 
have been reconciled with her co- 
operation in his murder, we know 
not, but..we may be sure that a 
Greek dramatist would have found, 
or made a: way. Mr. Arnold's 
Merope is Greek in the brief in- 
terval during which she believes her 
son to be murdered, but it is pre- 
cisely in that interval that she 
«eases to be herself. Readers of 
Greek plays are aware that scenes 
are not uncommon where a sort of 
rhetorical fight is maintained, one 
ker counselling prudence, ano- 
er boldness: In this, as in other 
respects, Mr. Arnold has followed 
his models: prudence and boldness 
are pitted against each other in 
various parts of the play. So the 
change in Merope is shown by 
making her change her side for once 
in this argumentative contention: 
elsewhere she censures others as 
rash, but. on this occasion she has 
to be told that she is rash herself. 
Connected with this treatment 
of the character of Merope is the 
treatment of the character of Poly- 
phontes. Other writers, as we have 
geen, have made him ulsive. 
Mr. Arnold, seizing on a hint in 
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Pausanias’ version of the story, has 
chosen to invoke our sympatines for 
him. . There is perhaps nothing in 
the character so produeed which is 
itself alien from. the Greek spirit, 
while. the interest inspired is no 
doubt poetical and tragie. But the 
alteration has, we think,-been inju- 
rious to the general effect of the 

lay in more respects than one. It 
con made the solution of the knot 
(to borrow a term from Aristotle) a 
very awkward one. The original 
legend was clear. enough. Poly- 
phontes has put a price on the head 
of Apytus: the disguised AZpytus 
appears to claim it, declaring that 
he has killed the prinee.. The fiction 
is natural, and it is natural that 
Merope should believe it, and sup- 
pose her son to be her son’s mur- 
derer. But Mr. Arnold precluded 
himself from. dealing with the 
matter so simply. It is not clear 
whether his Polyphontes even de- 
sires the death of the prince: it is 
certain that he has taken no atope 
towards it. A&pytus accordingly 
has to come with a tale of accidental 
death, a result which Polyphontes 
may accept, though he would not 
have concurred in bringing it about. 
But this, though unobjectionable in 
itself, does not help towards the 
catastrophe, as there is nothing in 
it to aah Merope mistake her son 
for-her son’s murderer. Another 
story, in consequence, has to be de- 
vised for her. AZpytus is made to 
have acted without taking into 
council the very person whom he 
would most. naturally have con- 
sulted, the old retainer, who has for 
twenty years been the established 
organ of communication between 
him and his mother. The story of 
48pytus’ death has been spread and 
is believed in the country where the 
event is supposed to have occurred ; 
and the old man believes it among 
the rest. Suspicion falls on the 
person whom Mpytas employed to 
a himself out as the eye-witness : 

ut AZpytus is not aware of the 
suspicion. ipytus and his agent 
are confounded, not in consequence 
of any deep-laid scheme, but by a 
mere accident ; while we are left to 
wonder how it is that Polyphontes, 
whom we gather to be acquainted 
with the agent, should have made 
the mistake. Here is a train of 
events which could only be made 
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a by detailed treatment; 
but Mr. Arnold ‘is compelled by the 
exigency ofthe play to dispose of 
them rapidly ; and some study and 
comparison of parts are required to 
discover what is really intended. 
And all this, ‘as we ‘have said, is 
necessitated by his interpretation of 
the character of Polyphontes. But 
this is not all.. The character itself 
is left in an obseurity which mate- 
rially interferes with the symmetry 
and unity of the play.’ We do not 
complain that the judgment passed 
on a character by the other dra- 
matis persone is not the same as 
that which the poet intends his 
readers to pass. One of the chief 
elements, indeed, of tragic’ mterest 
is the mutual misunderstanding 
which frequently prevails amon 
the personages of the drama. Eao 
holds a half-truth or half-right, yet 
each presses on against the other to 
a deadly ‘solution: and the reader 
or spectator is expressly intended to 
overlook them both, and harmonize 
in his own moral feeling the elaims 
of the conflicting parties. But 
Polyphonteés is not simply the vie- 
tim of a misconception which the 
reader's feeling is expected to rec- 
tify. His opponents differ between 
themselves: to Alpytus he is a mere 
murderer, usurper, and tyrant, who 
deserves la mort sans phrase; to 
Merope he is, as she admits herself, 
an enigmatic character, for whom 
there is probably a good deal ‘to be 
said, though not quite enough to 
—— him from punishment. This 
moral complication, like the mate- 
rial complication of the plot, if in- 
troduced at ‘all, ought to have been 
dealt with at length: but this again 
the general exigencies of the play 
orevent Mr. Arnold from doing. 
he result is, not that we are left to 
rectify a judgment which, however 
mistaken, we feel to have been un- 
avoidably passed, but that- we are 
compelled to doubt whether ‘the 
judgment might not have been ree- 
tified in the first instance without 
the necessity of appeal to a higher 
court. Polyphontes’ death is really 
the result, not of Merope’s judg- 
ment, but of Apytus’s; yet we feel 
that AZpytus has had but slender 
means of judging as compared with 
his mother. What would our feel- 
ings have been if Asehylus or 
Sophocles had represented Clyteem- 
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nestra’s death as virtually the work 
of Orestes alone, Electra’ feeling 
that’ her» mother ‘is partly in® the 
right, and acquiescing' inthe assas- 
sination rather than ‘approving it? 
And yet we have’ a’ kind of sym- 
pathy for Clytamnestra which ‘her 
executioners had not. 

The chorus in general is managed 
with considerable judgment: “The 
part it bears. in the action'is much 
the same as that: which is sustained 
by the cloruses in the genuine 
Greek plays, that of a sympathizin 
and right-minded contidant; an 
its songs’ harmonize with the 
events which are: being transacted, 
without referring to them too 
closely. «The vem of moral: ‘and 
political reflection’ which runs 
through ‘the: first! ode might easily 
be paralleled, though the language 
is sometimes the language, not of 
Greek poetry, but’ of English phi- 
losophical prose. 


But, more than all, unplumbed, 

Unscathed, untrodden, is the heart of 
man. 

More than all ‘secrets hid the way it 
keeps ; 

Nor any of owr organs so obtuse, 

Inaccurate, and frail, 

Ag those with which we try to test 

Feelings and motives there. 


The second ode is founded, as we 
have said, on one of the Euripidean 
fragments; but it contains touches 
also from the Cdipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles. The third we have 
heard objected to as. simply tellin: 

a mythological story not econnecte 

with the piece; there are, however, 
instances in point inthe last ehorus 
of the Iphigenia in: Tauris, which 
recounts the deeds ‘of. Apollo, and 
the last but one in the Helen, which 
describes the wanderings of Ceres 
in quest of Proserpine, though the 
latter has been supposed by some to 
be one of the ‘insertions’ of which 
we spoke in a former paragraph, an 
ode written to do duty in. more 
plays than one, while others contend 
that both are purposely: irrelevant, 
as a plot is going on, and persons 
are on the stage’ from whom it is 
desirable to:conceal it. The fourth 
is in some respects Mr. Arnold’s 
masterpiece, in point of execution ; 
the symmetrical arrangement of 
the third strophe and antistrophe 
is a feat of marvellous and, indeed, 
superfluous ingenuity ; but the story 
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of the death of Hercules, which 
oceupies a principal place in it, is 
rather far-fetched. ‘The invariable- 
ness of justice’ surely might have 
found amore appropriate illustration 
than an event which, though capa- 
ble of being represented as the 
consequence of an error, isnever, so 
as we are aware, put forward 
prominently by any Greek writer 
in its retributive aspect. While we 
are on the subject, we will just raise 
the question whether there is any 
authority for Merope’s sending the 
chorus from one part of the stage 
to another to fetch the axe—a 
business which, after all, is per- 
formed by the leader, not by the 
eleven or fourteen subordinates. 
Our:memory does not serve us with 
a parallel, but we would not assert 
that one is not to be found. 
Perhaps the most diflicult part of 
the imitation of a Greek play is the 
language. A Greek story can be 
found ready to band, and a mode of 
treatment, more or less Greek, seems 
to follow as a matter of course, 
though, as we have seen, there may 
be difficulties in working out the 
catastrophe clearly. But the lan- 
guage requires - constant, pertina- 
cious, unresting effort—the effort of 
combining English words into Greek 
phrases. It becomes almost neces- 
sary to compose the sentences in 
some kind of Greek; and then 
there is the labour—itself enough 
for a modern artist—to translate the 
Greek into English. If we say that 
Mr. Arnold’s success in this respect 
is considerable, but not complete, 
we say, perhaps, all that could be 
expected under circumstances so 
peculiar as his. Had he striven to 
make every line and every word the 
reflex of some possible Greek model, 
the effect might have been to de- 
prive his poem of almost every- 
thing which the English reader 
would recognise as poetical in ex- 
pression. We think, however, that 
there are a few words which should 
have been avoided in any case, not 
simply as English, but as English 
of the most vulgar or the most 
modern stamp. We cannot recon- 
cile ourselves to hearing that ‘ trials 
-.. used two generations of his 
(Hercules’) offspring up.’ ‘ Dumb- 
foundered’ is a word which has yet 
to establish its right to exist in 
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English at all; though the verb 
‘to dumb-found’ may be tolerated 
in a prologue by Dryden, or a 
humorous paper by Addison. Nor 
is it easy to feel, as Mr. Arnold 
doubtless wishes us to feel, that we 
are standing on the dim borderland 
which separates Grecian history 
from Grecian fable, when we hear 
ZEpytus talk to Merope about 
< ghestrifying the hearts’ of the 
Messenians. 

It remains to speak of the metri- 
cal characteristics of Merope. The 
subject is one to which Mr. Arnold 
invites attention in his Preface, as- 
serting the superiority of the ‘true 
oratorical rhythm’ of Greek tragedy, 
which places the pause at the end 
of the line, to the Elizabethan habit 
of pausing in the middle, and plead- 
ing the necessity of inventing new 
English rhythms to represent the 
effect of the Greek choral measures. 
There can be no doubt that in imi- 
tating a Greek play he is right in 
adopting that type of the English 
iambic line which most nearly 
answers to the Greek; but many 
will be found, ourselves among 
the number, to doubt whether the 
stately monotony of Greek iambic 
rhythm is of itself preferable to. the 
more broken and varied cadence 
which has generally been heard on 
the English stage, or whether the 
speeches in Richard the Third are 
finer pieces of oratory than the 
speeches in Lear. But questions 
like this cannot be opened at the 
end of an article. Of Mr. Arnold’s 
choric inventions we must speak, as 
we feel, very hesitatingly. For our- 
selves, we think that English lyric 
poetry loses very much in losing the 
charm of rhyme, though we are not 
prepared to say with absolute con- 
fidence that rhyme ought to be used 
in translating or imitating a Greek 
chorus. The choral parts of Sam- 
son Agonistes, where, by the bye, 
rhyme is occasionally admitted, 
have never appeared to us to rank 
among the greatest triumphs of 
Milton's art. Rhyme, too, is an 
actual help to the ear in catching the 
proper run of an unfamiliaror newly- 
invented metre. Such helps are 
peculiarly desirable in English, 
where, owing to the absence of a 
fixed scale of quantities of syllables, 
a line may often be read in more 
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ways than one, so as to yield a 
plausible amount of harmony. In 
reading Mr. Arnold’s lines we have 
frequently found ourselves at a loss 
till we have compared the anti- 
strophe with the strophe, and hit‘on 
some common rhythm which will 
apply to the two. Take, forinstance, 
a line which has just caught our eye 
—‘And the pink-flowered oleander.’ 
No one, we venture to say, would 
discover exactly how much stress 
was to be laid on each syllable if 
it were not for the help of the 
antistrophic line, ‘In her hiding 
place of the thickets.’ From this 
we gather that the scale intended 
must be as follows, vu-vuovv-v, or 
something near it. It is obvious 
that iv thhine like these require the 
greatest nicety and exactness on the 
part of the poet, as the reader has 
little or nothing to guide him in 
reading the verses but the verses 
themselves. Yet we find cases 
where the true scanning of a line is 
not only not pointed out unmistake- 
ably by its structure, but actually 
concealed by it. In_ the following 
passage the general rhythm is evi- 
dently intended to be anapmestic :— 
MEROPE. 

Thou confessest the prize 

In the rushing, thundering, mad, 

Cloud-enveloped, obscure, 

Vneiiplasted: unsung 

Race of calamity, mine ? 
So far so well: but then comes a 
jar:— 

Caorvs. 
None can truly claim that 
Mournful preeminence, not 
ou. 

We turn to the antistrophe, and 
find the corresponding lines to be 


CnHorts. 
Worse, fur worse if his friend, 


If the Arcadian within, 
If—— 


Metrical Characteristics. 


It is plain, then, that we are 
meant to réead,—* None can truly 
claim that,’im the same way as we 
read the lines which precede and 
follow it, but the effect is as bad as 
it can be, truly being brought out 
into undue prominence, while claim, 
which can never be anything but a 
long syllable, is thrown utterly into 
the shade. We could easily mul- 
tiply instances, but space warns ‘us 
to desist. These are blemishes 
which Mr. Arnold, on his own 
nt is bound to labour sedn- 
ously ‘to remove. The perfection 
of Greek form repudiates them 
utterly, and an English reader, who 
has been taught by the music of 
Maud that metrical and rhythmical 
experiments can be made without 
offendmg the ear by a sense of 
harshness, is not likely to be less 
exacting. 

In one respect, we are conscious 
that our remarks have failed to-do 
justice to Mr. Arnold. The few 
and brief quotations which we have 
made have been intended to exhibit, 
not his excellences, but his defects. 
We had hoped to remedy this 
one-sidedness by giving specimens 
of the various kinds of success which 
he has achieved, but such specimens. 
would necessarily extend to a con- 
siderable length, and our limits are, 
we fear, at an end. We trust, 
however, that our readers will -re- 
pair the omission by studying the 
_— for themselves. Those who 
ove Greek plays already, and those 
who wish to be taught to love them, 
will find themselves amply repaid ; 
and even a modern reader who cares 
nothing for the antique, as such, will 
see much to admire in a brilliant 
piece of word-painting, like the de- 
scription of the stag hunt which 
leads ‘to the supposed death of 
ZEpytus. 

J.C. 
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SQUIRE BOLTON’S TRANSGRESSION. 


By tae Avrnor or ‘Mrce or Etranx.’ 


Cnarrer VII. 


PrEMALE serenity and reticence 
were highly prized, and even 
insisted upon by the censors of our 
grandmothers and great-grandmo- 
thers. Those lovely damsels in 
hoops and tight sleeves, and ribbon 
bands round their round throats, 
how cool they were,—how careless ! 
Each was taught never to flinch or 
falter, to vow a determination to a 
single life, to own no tenderness for 
mortal man, however he pursued 
her, and swore and threatened, and 
took his own life to spite the vestal 
beauty; to allow the man _ she 
married to suppose her become his 
in deference to the wishes of her 
friends, in submission to lawful 
authority, in consideration of the 
world’s opinion, in an impartial cal- 
culation of his comparative freedom 
from vile practices and possession of 
trustworthy qualities, in very weari- 
ness of his importunity—but never 
to admit one spark 
rence for the hero. 


be weak enou 
of private te 

t was satisfactory but difficult, 
built upon perpetual self-control, or 


consummate selfishness, or hardsteel- 
ing to natural impulses. Sylvia had 
now to fight desperately, because 
though her father and Mr. Guy 
were rivals and acknowledged foes, 
and although it was absurd to call 
him her lover, as Joan did (the man 
had not spoken to her above half-a- 
dozen sentences in his life, and she 
should like to see him try it), Mr. 
Guy’s behaviour became confirmed 
in its alarming and aggressive pan- 
tomime. He would see Sylvia at 
church, and on every public occa- 
sion ; and would appear as if he had 
been studying or reversing rare Ben 
Jonson's petition, 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 


as if he cared very little who marked 
his incessant toast. 

Sylvia was in terrible apprehen- 
sion of her father becoming aware 
of the foolish fact, which was no 
secret at Market Northorpe, and 
impunity only rendered Mr. Guy 


more heedless and bolder; for that 
last night at the theatre, when he 
was sitting in front with Ambrose 
Price, and they were playing that 
Italian story of Romeo and Juliet, 
earried away by the poetry and 
acting, he turned and gave her such 
flashes of appeal, such impetuous, 
imperious looks, which seemed to 
say, ‘You see what others have 
said and done,’ that Sylvia was 
in a wild palpitation of sheer con- 
sternation. 


oo 


Cuarter VIII. 


It was market-day at Market 
Northorpe, there were the farmers 
in their long great-coats, their wives 
and daughters in cloaks and hoods 
—the Goodies and Sues of these 
Gaffers and Gileses; and there was 
a man drawing about a box, and 
calling upon the country folks to 

ay their pence, and see the 

ime of ashark that deyoured three 
men and a boy, a boat’s crew in the 
South Seas; and a scarred sailor, 
baring the ghastly stump of an arm, 
and vociferating Tastily how, in the 
darkness of midnight, he climbed 
the Heights of Abraham, where 

eat General Wolfe received his 

eath wound. Squire Bolton was 

there, covertly shunned by his fel- 
lows, hurrying along, haggard and 
oppressed, for hark in your ear, a 
new crash was impending, Squire 
Bolton had information that a 
Secretary. of State’s warrant was 
about to be issued against him, on 
a charge of seditious passages in his 
paper, formerly the least suspected 
and most harmless of local registers. 
The crime might not be so weighty 
as that of Wilkes, it might be 
nearer the later midge’s bite of 
* the fat Adonis ;’ but a little humour 
and a little gall were materials 
enough, under the influence which 
caused the Squire to grind his teeth 
in impotent rage at his mighty and 
implacable perseeutor, The accu- 
sation was alarming, and the old 
Squire, scenting the keen cutting 
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breath that blew it, felt his spirit 
cowed atthe prospect of-captivity, 
even if promoted to the dignity of 
the Tower, in exchange for his fields 
and gardens. 

The summer sunshine lay upon 
the town, adding its gleamsi aud 
shadows to antique facing, grotesque 
balustrade, stee gable, bits of gar- 
den ground, and draw-wells turning 
up green and cool in the market- 
place and thoroughfare. Time’s 
greynent was on Market Northorpe, 

ut the sweet pure light pervaded 
it, and clinted over it like the 
righteousness which transforms the 
hoary head into a crown of glory. 

Hot, dusty, and parched, a groom 
galloped up to the ‘ Hathaway 
Arms.” The man wore Sir Charles’s 
livery, and was a native of the 
place, and when he did not dis- 
mount, but conferred apart with 
the landlord, there. was a rush. to 
greet him and to learn the news. 

Suddenly there arose a murmur in 
the market, which spread like light- 
ning, so that within an hour Mrs. 
Littlepage’s yard measure dropped 
from her fingers; and Madam Bolton, 
out at the Gate House, had her laces 
cut ina swoon. Was another elec- 
tion pending ?—had Sir Charles at 
last taken to himself a bride, and 
was this the avant-courier preceding 
them atall the stages? Nay; Sir 
Charles had accepted another mate, 
and lay, pinched, white,and stiff, in 
his satin-lined coffin, in his rooms at 
Kensington, Could it be that Sir 
Charles Hathaway, of Hathaway 
Hall, was but a bit of clay )—that 
he had gone where powder and 
plush, lace, velvet, and gold, could 
not follow ?—that he was entering 
Hades stripped and defenceless, like 
any ordinary man ? 

No wonder Market Northorpe 
stood aghast ; for what security to 
life and property was there when 
the head was thus suddenly struck 
down? The bell was set to toll on the 
instant, the shutters were put up on 
the chief shops—those which en- 
joyed the Hall custom;. quite a 
sympathizing crowd gathered to 
watch Mr, Guy hurrying off in a 
post-chaise to London, 

The feeling might be more that of 
a shock than a pang, but it was 
universal, Squire Bolton felt it 
with the rest ; for if the unexpected 
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death of a friend thrills and softens, 
that, of ja deadly jfoe chills and 
appals. 
ince Sir Charles was dead, the 
only thing left for him here below 
was to be buried as befitted his 
station ; that is, with a style, cere- 
mony, and boundless expense which 
should impoverish his heirs, remove 
himtothe last fromthe common herd, 
and cause the toddling round-eyed 
children to boast to the age of three- 
score years and ten that they remem- 
bered the gs doings at the burial 
of Sir Charles Hathaway of the Hall. 
The inhabitants of Market Nor- 
thorpe were doomed to be speedily 
sensible of a new reign. The heir, 
long estranged, had frequented the 
Hall in his youth, and had been 
implicated in the violent death 
whose red stain yet rested in the 
secret conscience of the world on 
those stately deserted chambers. 
He had been wild and unfortunate 
afterwards, and it was said had 
applied in one memorable case to 
Sir Charles for help which might 
have saved him from disgrace and a 
great sorrow, but the claim was 
denied, and the kinsmen never met 
again. This Hathaway was long 
beyond the need of aid, having 
succeeded in direct. inheritance, to 
extensive estates in his own county, 
so that there was less probability 
that this last prosperity should 
mellow his nature. Moreover, such 
associations as he had with Market 
Northorpe being of remote standing, 
when he came down with the body 
in strict privacy, and buried it, dis- 
affected folk said, like a dog—no 
better than some led captain or 
retired tradesman, the only person 
connected with the town for whom 
he sent specially, and with whom he 
held a personal colloquy, was his 
ancient acquaintance, Squire Bolton. 
Yes, the world was changed at 
Hathaway Hall. No issue of mourn- 
ing cloaks, and’ crape bands, and 
sable plumes; no open house, no 
doles to the poor ; and if there were 
baked meats and wines on ‘the 
return from the family vault, and a 
carouse to conclude the night, it was 
confined to the chief mourners. . It 
was actually spread abroad that some 
of the few decorums were supplied 
on Mr. Guy’s express responsibility 
and at his expense. 
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The grief of Market Northo: 
was swallowed up in ire ; the faith- 
ful town, burning under its wrongs, 
was ripe for revolt. If the new 
man had not departed immediately, 
he might have been stoned, or shot 
at, or had a burning brand cast into 
the old Hall, in which they had 
ewe their pride,—for there is no 

atred like that whose root is an 
old love. 

Yet if Market Northorpe could 
have looked with cleared eyes into 
the gloomy coach, and read the 
mes , fieree oceupant, the hard 
riding and hard drinking, sole relics 
of his gay youth, written legibly in 
the weather-stained, bloated face, 
and followed him home—that grand 
independent northern home on 
which they reflected so rancorously 
—and seen its mistress, whose 
malady he wedded deliberately 
along with her accursed riches and 
lands, mastered by his brute force in 
her mad fits—and reviewed his un- 
trained, demoralized children, with 
their ungovernable passions and 
tainted blood, Market Northorpe 
might have held its peace, its petty 
anger quenched in the spectacle of 
such guilt and misery. 

It was not only that the old title 
was extinct, and the supremacy over 
them devolved ona hostile stranger, 
but they were in a manner orphaned 
and anchorless, with no accredited 
authority to refer to, no sceptre 
under whose shadow they could 
repose. They were mulcted of their 
banner, their rallying cry, their 
spell; and as men are apt to become 

eevish and quarrelsome under 
osses—and they could not reason- 
ably reproach the late Sir Charles 
with this calamity —they fell to 
casting stones at their favourite, 
Mr. Guy. It is painful to record 
it, but they looked coldly on him 
because he was no longer the ward 
and official of their great man, and 
because he had not contrived in a 
few interviews to propitiate and win 
the confidence of Sir Charles’s sue- 
cessor, so as to stand still in the 
same relation to all parties. They 
believed that his awkwardness and 
wrongheadedness had done them an 
injustice. They even began, in their 
wavering, to discover that they had 
been led into over-niceness and 
severity of judgment, and so had 
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forsaken and vilified one who had 
been their friend long ago, and 
who might do them a good turn 
again. It is a relief to look away 
from such instability and querulous- 
ness to Squire Bolton breasting the 
reflux of the tide stolidly,. sarcas- 
tically, but holding up his head—as 
who would not P—at the lightening 
of such a back-breaking burden. 

Thus Market Northorpe thought 
and spoke, when they little guessed 
how mueh more closely the death of 
their master would touch the town, 
what peculiar cause they should 
have to mourn the love and hate 
alike perished. While Mr. Gu 
walked about shy and mournful, 
Market Northorpe was apprised 
that they might rue the day when 
he first set his man’s foot on their 
pavement, and stole so swiftly into 
their best graces, for disastrous to 
more than one sufferer is an enter- 
prise started vigorously, expedited 
strenuously, and arrested fatally. 

Mr. Guy was not now alone inte- 
rested in the Hathaway office and 
mill, nor yet Sir Charles’s heir, but 
the workmen: collected, established, 
and started in a fresh line of in- 
dustry, and thus left destitute and 
dangerous ; the small funded trades- 
men and Jandowners, who had 
volunteered in their enthusiasm to 
invest money in the concern ; not to 
speak of the wiseacres who had 
committed themselves by their hot 
support and gauged their reputation 
on the success of. the undertaking. 

It is not easy to realize at this day 
how the premature downfall of one 
narrow, factious scheme distracted 
Market Northorpe, when its manu- 
factories and steam power were 
still in the future. 

Sir Charles’s might extended 
beyond the grave. He had, with 
characteristic coneentration and 
egotism, died intestate ; but through 
this power the heir-at-law was at 
liberty to cancel his business pro- 
ject, to command the print shop, as 
far as he was ciel to be closed, 
and the paper mill left, raised but 
a few feet above its foundation, a 
prey to uselessness and decay. 

‘There was not sufficient unity and 
force in the townsmen to defy the 
chief’s mandate, however prejudi- 
cial; there was only wrath, loud as 
well as deep, against its author, and 
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finally against the scapegoat, Mr: 
G 


uy. 

No one seemed to think or care 
that as surely as Squire Bolton was 
redeemed, Guy Hathaway was con- 
demned. It was a fact that smart- 
ing under the evils inflicted on him, 
he had wilfully severed the bond 
that bound him to Hathaway Hall, 
and renounced farther obedience and 
obligation to its owner. 

The Park Cottage and its gardens 
were now the sole possession or 
expectation of Mr. Guy, and unless 
Patty Ford maintained him by her 
lace-weaving, or he enlisted as a 
soldier, he might die of starvation. 

How the base scum of Market 
Northorpe turned with this on the 
unhappy young man! If they had 
chastised Squire Bolton with whips, 
they would scourge Guy Hathaway 
with scorpions, for was he not the 
creature of their own baulked ima- 
ginations—and had he not fallen 
twice as low? How they raked up 
his follies and errors, his levity, his 
spendthrift ways, his supercilious- 
ness (a spontaneous and manifest 
lie), his: serpent-like requital of 
their confidence. How they forgot 
his pleasantness, and overwhelmed 
him with coarse abuse. Such is, at 
times, the voice of the people, which, 
like that of Herod, has been mis- 
taken for God's. Yet God ever 
bless the people, and guide them to 
a right mind ! 

Mr. Guy could not stand the 
perseeution long, neither was there 
any gain to be attained by it, and 
his quick, restless step, his bitter 
lips, and despairing eyes, would 
soon be carried elsewhere. Poor 
comely, kindly Mr. Guy ! 

Every morning Sylvia Bolton rose 
to the knowledge of better fortunes ; 
a hundred times a day she was con- 
scious that the hurt of the family 


was healed. The Squire resumed. 


his. functions with his old whole- 
some alacrity ; Mrs. Bolton nursed 
her ailments and crotchets, and con- 
tended with Black George at her 
ease; Joan was as cheeryas a cricket; 
and Ned as bland as balm. Sylvia 
was thankful that they were saved, 
but she was sensible of a heaviness 
at her heart at variance with their 
early hours, her numerous avoca- 
tions and high health, and with the 
very season, the summer days, for 
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which one longs in the winter of 
the year and of life. When the hay 
harvest was yet in swathes in the 
meadows; when the elder-flower was 
steeping in the bin, and the wren’s 
nest in the clematis over the porch 
was crowded with callow nurslings ; 
and when Dobbin and his fellows 
were decked with ribbons, and sent 
off to-prance at the W archam Races ; 
when expert fishers from Market 
Northorpe were lashing the trout 
stream and trolling their catches, 
and the farming men shouting at 
night over their ninepins,—all 
nature was summoned to be glad; 
the very air was full of mealy 
butterflies and moths, glistening 
beetles, and whirling midges floating 
or dancing out their taied enltonens 
Sylvia was sorry that they died so 
soon; she missed ‘ the blossom that 
hangs from the bough ;’ she melted 
over the hapless ducklings drowned 
ina bend of the stream ; and sobbed 
outright when the old house-dog 
died, like a warrior in harness, 
Oh, poor Mr. Guy. It was silly, 
undignified, and she dared to say she 
would soon get over it, but she 
could no longer conceal from hers 
self that she was very low about 
Mr. Guy. She sometimes started 
up quite wildly in the silence and 
solitude of night, wishing that she 
had never seen him, or that she could 
but have been frank, gentle, loving 
to his old ill-considered advances. 

Sylvia was walking slowly and 
sadly down one of her lanes, unob+ 
servant of the rustling corn, the 
fleeting clouds, the leafiness, the 
wayside flowers—the silver weed 
and bladder campion, the scarlet 
Bennett, and herb Robert, and 
fringed chamomile, hardy, humble, 
and fair as cottage children. Allat 
once she heard a footstep on the 
other side of the hedge, and before 
she had time to look up and pause, 
a man sprang through the hawthorn 
boughs, and Guy Hathaway stood 
before her. 

Sylvia trembled like an aspen, 
and during the interview saidnomore 
than ‘ Don’t, don’t. Oh, pray, sir, be 
silent; leave me, Mr. Guy, leave me:’ 
while Guy behaved like one frantic 
and false to his manliness and her 
weakness. It served no purpose to 
ery that he could not go without 
bidding her farewell—he would tell 
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her he loved her—he loved ‘her 
better than-lfe—he would never 
forget. her. Truly flesh is not stone, 
that those aceents and looks, that 
ae er Guy on. his knees in 

path—his. groans, should not 
pierce to the core of that girl's heart, 
slowly drain. her blood, and pale her 
cheek and-dim her eye; rise upin 
ehurch and»at feasts, end on her 
sleepless bed;.taunt and horrify 
her in the arms of another—sighing 
forth her pious marriage vows—nay, 
pleying with» her little children. 

e might forget, but he had taken 
eare that Sylvia should remember. 

Arrived at home, bewildered and 

t, Sylvia: was told that Patty 
Bord wished.a word-with her in the 
front kitchen. Sylvia went with 
reluctant feet. into: the lew-roofed, 
fliteh-hung kitelien, with a huge 
elm-tree root for a dresser, where 
Sylvia had held many a bout of 
brewing and baking, and where of a 
holiday winter’s night the: whole 
family would sometimes sit, roast- 
ing chesnats and apples, telling tales 
and ‘singing songs. 

On the settle within the chimney 
sat. Patty Ford, somewhat ruffled 
and jealous; for Black George stood 
grinning, burnishing pewter, and 
chattering toastarling in the neigh- 
bouring window.-It was well known 
in the locality, that between Black 
George .of the Gate House, and 
Patty Ford: there was strong 
antagonism. With her slender wit, 
Patty had never overcome her 
slavish dread of his dusky skin and 
glittering eyes; and hem return 
revenged the slight to his looks by 
bestowing on her the benefit of his 
waggery. 

The moment Patty observed 
Sylvia Bolton she got: up and came 

forward, and -retaining but 
one idea, forgot Black George and 
his mock courtesy and absurd evo- 
lutions, to exclaim—‘ Miss Sylvie, 
what have you done to Mr. Guy ?’ 

‘Hush, ‘hush, Patty,’ implored 
Sylvia, starting and flushing like 
the guiltiest offender,‘ you don’t 
know what you're —_ 

‘Yes, indeed, Miss,’ «persisted 
Patty: ‘and you mun answer, 
and give me back my Mr. Guy, if 

ou'll not havea gift of him—the 
andsomest and best husband in the 
county. Well, well, he has noneed 
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to-go a-begging; he may have his 
pick .of wives any ww kee: I 
thought you’d make a couple, 
and the whole town was of my 
opinion; why the Squire ‘ud come 
round in no time! Any way,give 
me back my Mr. Guy; not that black, 
glum man up at Park Cottage; I’m 
afeard of him, Miss Sylvie; afeard 
of my Mr: Guy, whom I bore in my 
arms when he was a_ baby. He 
swore at me yesterday, and then he 
begged my m, and cried like 
you or me, Miss«Sylvie. They*tell 
me he has lost his means, and isa 
ne’er-do-well ; -but.it is not true, 
and the Hall »would not suffer. it. 
Isn’t-he come of the Hathaways of 
the Hall, and isn’t that enough ? 
Besides, he’s the best lad that ever 
was born. I'd lay my life it is only 
a cross in love that ails him. What_ 
else masters a lad? I mind how 
my lad.Jooked when I-was coming 
out of the fever.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Patty,’ gasped 
Sylvia. ‘I am very sorry. I cannot 


— 

‘ Don't say so, Miss Sylvie,’ de- 
clared Patty, knitting her brows. 
‘ You was always a good girl, but if 
you are bad, and bad to Mr. Guy, I 
mun just punish you'so that you'll 
not be like to:forget it.’ 

George had been vigilantly 
watching the dialogue, and over- 
hearing more than was desirable. 
In his self-consequence he did not 
hesitate to eut it short, partly in- 
censed at the insult to Miss Sylvie, 
partly tickled at the option he was 
about to pro to Patty Ford. 

‘Now, Vil tell you what, Mrs. 
Patty, if you come bere with your 
owdaciousness, a-seolding iss 
Sylvie, and all. for that ‘curz- 
cumb. who has’ got his. deserts, I, 
who am Miss Syivie’s father’s ser- 
vant, will take-in- hand to punish 
you by a ducking in the goose-tub, 
or what you'll no doubt prefer—a 
kiss behind the scullery-door, Mrs. 
Patty.’ As he advanced with out- 
stretched arms, Patty shrieked as 
if the foul fiend proposed to embrace 
her, and without waiting for further 

ley, turned and fled out of the 
itchen, through the garden, and 
along the high road to Market Nor- 
thorpe, as fast as her feet could 


her. 
Black George cackled boisterously 
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at the suecess of his manceuvre—till 
little Sylvia, in her giddiness and 
distress, turned upon him loftily. 

‘Fy for shame, Black George ; 
you keep your valour for a poor 
crazed woman.’ 

Black George was sensitive to the 
sarcasm — he been mightily 
roasted by the other servants for his 
conduct on the night of the effigies’ 
burning. 

‘Don’t you reproach me, Miss 
Sylvie,’ the fellow said with rueful 
pathos. ‘Iwas afeard for you as 
much as for myself, yon night. I 
would have stood by you as long as 
by myself, and what could you ask 
more, Miss Sylvie?’ Certainly 
Sylvia could ask no more, whatever 
she might hope for, or obtain. 


Cuarrer IX. 

Squire Bolton was abroad occu- 
pied in the town all next day; in 
the evening he brought out Ned 
and Joan, but still he was restless, 
and retired more than once from the 
family party to mount to the top of 
the house, where a garret wth Ya 
commanded a full view of Market 
Northorpe. At last he seemed to 
compose himself to his pipe, and 
jested with Sylvia on deserting the 
circle on a pretence of tossing pan- 
cakes for supper. 

Unexpectedly there came a loud 
knocking at the door, and the Squire 
himself darted out before any one 
else could obey the summons—be- 
fore Ned, who conjectured that it 
was one of his souls in want of the 
consolations of religion, had half 
risen from his chair. 

It was Patty Ford, breathless 
and wild-looking. 

‘Squire, Squire! for the love of 
God bid Miss Sylvie send a kind 
word to Mr. Guy—'cause it will be 
last. -He has gone out with his 
pistols in his breast and his sword 
in his hand—and the sky is kindling 
into a flame—and I'm thinking we'll 
be waking to the Day of Judgment.’ 

'*Is it so, Patty, wench? You 
were right to come to me; I’m 
ready.’ And Squire Bolton pulled 
her into the house, and consigned 
her to the guardianship of the fe- 
male servants. 

‘Ned,’ called Mr. Bolton, with a 
gallant rearing of his silvered head, 
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and asoldicr'’s mien. ‘These Mar- 
ket Northorpe curs are snarling and 
snapping to-night : come down, and 
bid them be quiet in God’s name— 
while I read the riot act in the 
King’s, and cut down the first man 
that lays his finger on his neigh- 
bour’s property. Once let loose, 
—there is no knowing where 
they'll end—and there is harm 
enough done, without their finishing 
the business like bloodhounds.’ 

Ned went with his father as flut- 
tered as a girl, but with a girl’s de- 
votedness ; and as Madam Bolton 
immediately announced _ herself 
taken with ‘them spasms,’ and de- 
manded to be put to bed without 
lifting a fin that is, by the com- 
bined exertions of the women, and 
to be farther sat up with, fanned, 
rubbed, sprinkled, coddled, rded 
(she herself lynx-eyed to the least 
neglect), for the rest of the night, 
there was no room for additional 
demonstrations. 

Sylvia and' Joan slaved at their 
post until midnight, when, under 
the sedative nature of the cordials 
administered to her, Mrs. Bolton 
at last showed symptoms of drowsi- 
ness, and submitted to dose with 
only gaping Nan behind the curtain. 
Then Joan burst out with an ener- 
getic whisper, —‘ Quick, Sylvie, 
quick; on with your hood and 
mantle, and we will slip out and get 
a sight of the uproar. I gave the 
old lady a good dose, so that she'll 
never miss us. Ods-bobs, Sylvie, 
she'll be none the worse. I have 
been ready to tear my hair out 
twenty times; I’ve pinched my 
arms black and blue; she would try 
the patience of Job, twice over. No 
wonder my goodman is as still as a 
mouse. Run, Sylvie,run; for I’ve 
been leaning out of the garret-win- 
dow, and you could gather needles 
and pins in the High-street by 
this time. They’ve set fire to the 
Hathaway printing-office; and 
they’re tearing down the mill 
piecemeal. I'll be bound there’s not 
a lass below but Patty Ford, snoring 
under lock and key to prevent 
sleep-walking. Run, Sylvie, run.’ 

Sylvia was too glad to compl 
with the bold suggestion, for all 
night her blood had been boiling, 
and her brain swimming, in into- 
lerable suspense and apprehension. 

Zz 
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The two women stole out. of the 
front door; but before they had 
passed. down the walk between the 
clipped hedges, ruddily illuminated, 


course was impeded. Black 
George, his body shivering, his eyes 
glaring, was on their skirts, and 
grovelling at their feet. 

‘Oh, Miss. Sylvie, come back! 
The Squire will rage like a bull if 
oe get into danger; and young 

istress Ned can’t fight for you, 
though she’s more daring than lots 
of men. I’m left in charge here, and 
the lasses are off in a body, in spite 
of me—all save Nan, that you had 
upstairs; but you will listen to 
reason.. I am left in charge here, 
and the robbers may change like 
the wind any moment, and march 
upon. the Gate House, to burn and 
slay, as they did before. And I'll 
not have your face to put heart in 
me, and hinder me deserting my 
post. Oh, dear Miss Sylvie, stay 
with me, or I'll go distracted !’ 

‘You black beetle! you deserve 
to be trampled upon,’ raged the 
parson’s wife, in great disgust. 
‘ Never was.such.a coward, my dear; 
but there is no help for it. We 
must go back, else he'll follow and 
betray us. Besides, the Gate House 
is not safe without us.’ So Joan 
and Sylvia retreated to garrison 
the mansion. 

The Squire had peremptorily 
bidden them to retire to bed ; but 
they did not obey his orders until 
the strange, reflected. glow died out 
from the leaves of the evergreens— 
and transgression and shame with 
them ; until the clear, pearly dawn 
was spreading in the east; and 
the Squire, with two. companions, 
was visible hieing homeward. Then 
the women put out their lights 
and sought their chambers: Joan, 
sure to learn the particulars from 
Ned; Sylvia, beeause she had a 
great repugnance to face her fa- 


r. 

Sylvia contented herself with 

ping through her shutters. God 
bless the gallant old Squire! the 
hunted hare or the stag-~at ba 
would not have wanted a lair with 
him, though they had been the 
same animals that had broken into 
his fields, devoured his substance, 
and cost him a world of trouble and 
care. The tears rained in showers 
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from. Sylvia's. brown. eyes, and 
heels lessings fell fast, from her 
ips. 


Crartrer X: 


Next morning, when Sylvia stole 
shyly down. into the, Walnut Par- 
lour,and found her father in a brown 
study on the hearth-rug—notwith- 
standing the grate was filled with 
green fir branches, she ventured to 
creep up to him and whisper— 

“What a terrible. night it, was, 


pepe! 
e Squire tolerated the address, 
and made use of her immediately. 

‘ Sylly,, girl, in the absence of 
Ned, can you, tell me what's in 
Scripture regarding a man and his 
enemies? Samson burnt them out 
with fox tails; but there’s a thin 
or two on the other score, I guess. 

‘* If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him: if he thirst, give him drink.’ 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who, trespass against 


us. 

‘ Answered like a clerk, Sylly. 
So, it is an express condition as well 
as an injunction. It must be very 
seldom in. men’s power, orelse they 
decline: to lay their foundations, 
I’ve been thinking.’ 

Joan and Ned came in, and then 
there was a fair discussion of the 
night’s work. How much damage 
the mob had done before the Squire 
could reach them ; how he had urged 
upon the mayor and shareholders 
to have special constables secretly 
sworn in beforehand ; and to apprize 
the military at Wareham to be pre- 
pared in case the sane portion of 
the community should not suflice to 
bind the insane—that is, the dis- 
charged desperate workmen: but it 
was best to hear the Squire's. con- 
clusion, his unprompted, impartial, 
full testimony to his coadjutor. 

‘Ned did his duty, Madam,’ he 
said, turning with a certain cere- 
mony, and bowing to Ned's wife. 
‘The spirit is willing, though the 
flesh be weak; he stood, unarmed, 
and confronted the smoke and fire, 
and rattle and crash of sticks and 
stones; and there were ugly wounds 
given and taken ; besides two bodies 
—men yesterday, on the church 
pavement. I can compare him to no- 
thing but Sylly, for Ned was always 
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a bit of agirl; but he had the pluck 
to denounce the heathenish act in 


the name of his Master, until the: 


honestest drew back and muttered, 
“ Good lack, if the soft. young parson 
tells us so, we must be in bad 
taking; it is for our sakes he does 
it, we know that, men, right well.” 
Madam, I believe in God Almighty’s 
commission to the priest and shield 
over him, by the example of my 
80! 


n. 

* Ned Bolton, I'm proud of you,’ 
said Joan, fervently ; and Ned felt 
that he was reaping a harvest of 
laurels. 

Still, the Squire did not offer the 
slightest allusion to the guest under 
his roof, nor did a stranger appear 
at the hospitable breakfast table to 
share in the baron of beef and the 
black puddings. But when Sylvia 
was preparing to serve her mother 
in her own room, the Squire laid 
hold of a load of provisions, and 
carried them off with his own hands 
to stop some hidden mouth. 

‘Hum,’ soliloquized the Squire, 
as he made his exit from the 
stranger’s room a short time after- 
wards; ‘if he don’t rouse himself, 
what with these bruises and burns, 
and his mental condition, his life 
isn’t worth a button. They'll say 
I've brought him out, and put him 
out of my way at my leisure ; they're 
malicious enough if he were to the 
fore to egg them on. This ain’t 
forgiving my enemies, I suppose ; 
but too Ho can’t be expected of a 
man at once. There’s one of my 
enemies, the least venomous too, 
low enough to crave pity from “ All 
good folks,” such as Sylly sings 
about. Patty Ford will be lighter 
in the head than ever if she gets 
near him. Ned is fit for a crisis; 
but when that is over he'll talk b 
rote, and the lad wont listen. 
have it. I wager he'll speak to 
Sylly. Women have a gift at con- 
= Here, Sylly, girl—Sylly, 

ylly.’ 

Sylly’s quick foot tapped, tapped 
upon the stone stair; and without a 
word of explanation beyond ‘ Here’s 
a piece of charity for you, Sylly,’ 
the Squire pushed the girl into the 
stranger’s room—thus ‘Sarefacedly 


and upon delusive premises devolv- 
ing upon her his dilemma. 
Guy Hathaway was sitting at the 
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table with his head in his hands. 
He did not look up, and Sylvia 
Bolton remained a moment petrified,. 
until her very womanliness reinvi- 
gorated her. His dress was covered 
with mud, rent, and scorched; one 
arm was bandaged, and stretched 
helplessly before him. Oh! the 
unconscious expression of weariness 
and pain in the attitude of that 
wounded arm! 

Sylvia made a hesitating step 
forward, then came swiftly to his 
side—all awkwardness and tremor 
vanished. 

* Are you much hurt, Mr. Guy ?” 
she asked in her sweet, steady voice, 
and went on—‘ Let me see if I can 
do anything for you; I’m used to 
helping mamma.. I will be very 
careful.’ 

He looked up at her with con- 
fused, blood-shot eyes, and at- 
tempted to take her hand with his 
own disengaged one. 

Sylvia did not wince or draw 
back. Oh, no! She talked away 
from her heart as if he had been 
Sam or Ned. She could not have 
credited it an hour ago, but there 
she stood, her hand in his, telling 
him in her frank, impetuous way 
how barbarous the Market Nor- 
thorpe people had been; how much 
she was ashamed of them; how 
brave and noble it was in him to 
defend the property entrusted to his 
care by those who had served him 
eruelly—while the poor young fel- 
low was indescribably soothed by 
the touch of the trusting, claspin 
fingers, and the sound of the loved, 
girlish voice, so that before he 
recovered altogether, he fancied his 
purgatory transformed into an ely- 
sium. 

‘It is not very bad,’ he said, 
dreamily, referring to his injury and 
to the riot, with his white lips 
forming themselves into a smile; 
‘not so much worse than what went 
before. The world has been hard 
upon me for these last few weeks.’ 

‘I know it,’ Sylvia assented, 
earnestly. ‘Not one of the boys 
could have borne it.’ 

‘I wish I had been one of the 
boys, Sylvie—don’t they call you 
Sylvie, and Sylily?—I beg your 
pardon, but I should like to say it 
just once. I never had a sister, and 
all the mother I’ve knows is poor 
ZZa 
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Patty Ford. Oh’ dear” (restlessly), 
‘how Patty will bother ; ‘you are ‘so 

ood, will you see to the poor body, 
iiss Sylvia Bolton ?’ 

*Yes, Iwill. She is here at’ the 
Gate House, only she’ has not been 
let up beside you, because she would 
fret and persuade you that you were 
a deal worse than you really’ are. 
I'm accustomed to illness, ‘because 
I've seen so much of it ‘in ‘my poor 
tama ;~so, sir, papa has sent me 
to look after you, an’'t please you.’ 

* Squire Bolton has tai meé ‘under 
a debt’ of gratitude, madam;” Guy 
responded, rousing hithself, with a 
sigh. *I wished that he had’per- 
mitted me'to get’ my death ‘in the 
scuffle last night, rather than survive 
to seek my fortunes elsewhere—a 
broken man, with a heavy heart; 
but ‘now I ‘will do my best to get 
well again, and weather life’ as 
others have done. - The only'man I 
ever knowingly ‘wronged is fhe 
best gentleman in the land; but 
T hope I am a, gentlemar also: and 
if I cannot atone for the wrong, I will 
not take advantage of his and your 
humanity. T humbly beg your par- 
don for everything in which I have 
offended you. I thank you from my 
soul; ‘and, Miss Sylvia, I have 
recovered my senses, I ‘will not 
detain you longer.’ 


Cuaprer XI. 


- ‘Dear me, Mr. Bolton, you. are 
the oddest man—the most contrary. 
You. cast yourself-in the. teeth of 

or Sir Charles: until we were all 

¢ ruined ; and now, when there.is 
no advantage to be gained, when 
everybody says the young man: is 
good for nothing and ‘cast adrift— 
you take him into the bosom of your 
family, and keep him:there, as if he 
had a claim on us, or as if you vene- 
rated the very name.’ 

* By no: means, Sally ; the worst 
I-know of the lad is the said name.’ 

Mr. Bolton: was prejudiced; for 
Hathaway smacked of ‘rose-headed 
sainfoin; russet . wheat, neighing 
colts, and whistling plough-boys— 
associations which he loved! with his 
— — heart. 

dut; the Squire had his ends, 
which he digested with his dinner, 
strolling about his meadows. 

‘The worst I know of the lad. is 
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the niame. “He'is as good'as if he 
had received another breeding—far 
too good for as oat, ” I never 
more than half hated that boy, and 
now sihee hé-/has:not beaten me but 
T him, sinee’ 1 believe I saved his 
life, zounds! "I’m tem to make 
a fool of him. « Haven't you enough 
sons, Mark Bolton, thet you must 
adopt another? Haven't you reason 
to distrust syour exchequer?) Yes, 
but 'you’ve a daughter. Well, what 
has that to do with it? ‘Phe world 
will call you &# jaekass,' the more so 
that! ‘your ‘diet has’* been’ clean 
thistles of late+and only to buckle 
two ‘young things! together that 
fools may incline their heads and 
ejaculate “a pretty couple."' A pretty 
cotiple, and” a loving,‘as' ‘long as 
love ‘lasts—~and that may bea 
week, a month, @ year, or for ever, 
as some moon-struck ‘fools swear. 
I faney they could not help them- 
selves. ‘They've *behaved better 
than those that came before them, 
I'll be sworn: Let them have their 
dream of delight, their chance like 
the rest of mankind.’ 

So when Guy Hathaway would 
have started'on his pilgrimage, he 
was detained by a generous re- 
straint; a kindly foree; bidden 
think whether Market Northorpe 
miglit not ‘till be his destination 
and the book trade his final calling. 
Guy was touched to the quick, and 
just’ because ‘he was’ of so true and 
guileless a temper, he stooped to 
bear ‘that burden of favour, only 
vowing ‘that Market Northorpe 
should never know amore indus- 
trious citizen; nor Squire Bolton a 
more faithful son. 

Guy Hathaway not only remained 
an inmate of the Gate House, bat 
he went daily with Mr. Bolton to 
his printing-office—once more the 
sole intellectual engine of Market 
Northorpe ; ‘until the town  pene- 
trated the mystery that the Squire, 
with the eonsent of his sons, and in 
room of Sam, Ned, and Mark, dis- 
qualified ‘or disinclined, had, by an 
odd: but brilliant stroke of policy, 
appointed his former rival as his 
future assistant and successor. 

The gossips marvelled their nine 
days’ wonder:. The “Squire was 
flagrantly irregular im‘ his proceed- 
ingu ort Guy very mean-spirited ; 
but the Squire was’ even more 
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innocuous than: formerly to public 
opinion, and incontinently public 
opinion was elevating him to his old 
eminence—the philosopher of Mar- 
ket Northorpe, sage, angular, head- 
strong, impregnable, ‘ without, even 
Sir Charles to eall:him to order. 
For Mr, Guy, they ought to have 
seen him, an mania yet, see him 
(they had at first blinked the point 
in their renewed misgivings and 
self-reproaches, and..in the conces- 
sions they had already made), only 
a little altered, by. adversity, more 
reserved, less. prone, to. company, 
and thoughtful as he,was diligent— 
hischaractersiftedand strengthened. 
But the gravity, belonged to Market 
Northorpe, and, business ;,. at.. the 
Gate House, the new sedateness 
was apt. to yield to the old man— 
for one blast of misfortune will.no 
more subdue the innate elasticity of 
a nianly spirit, than it will brace and 
ennoble a weak and. depraved one. 
So on winter nights, when they 
layed at forfeits and. blind-man’s 
uif, or bandied guesses and senti- 
ments; and during another spring, 
when Ned strolled out from Market 
Northorpe, and he and Guy had a 
ame at bowls on the. green—the 
5 uire standing with his hands 
behind his back, the mighty umpire 
—and the weather was warm enough 
for Sylvia, with or without Joan, to 
carry out her work |to the arbour, 
and sit there with her little spaniel 
on the bench beside her, occasionally 
glancing up at the competitors, Mr. 
Guy was very nmiuch, the ardent 
Mr. Guy who. had not yet been 
taken up as a tool, worked unscru- 
pulously, wasted, and cast aside. 
Patty Ford was. willing to kee 
the Park Cottage for Mr. Guy ti 
he was ready to return to it. She 
could trust him with Miss Sylvie 
and Black George, since he was re- 
covered and restored to himself; and 
she had a cheerful theory of her 
own on his domestication at the 
Gate House, which she imparted 
early to the Squire, and on which 
she and he had sundry confabula- 
tions, generally before breakfast, 
when the dew was on the grass, in 
the open air, and at a safe distance 
from the premises and the Gorgon’s 
head of Black George. By the 
Squire’s advice, Patty only ex- 
tended her confidence to the rest 
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of, the .world. in, the, shape. of 
wreathed nods, 

Market Northorpe had its version 
of Patty Ford’s inspiration, and 
would fain have cross-examined 
Sylvia Bolton on the matter, but 
found Sylvia grown precise and 
close, and Em make nothing of 
her;., perhaps, Guy too thought 
Sylvia.after a brief interval precise 
and close, and determined to vindi- 
cate any. maidenly prerogative she 
might haye waived for a moment. 
But Guy was in no, hurry to give 
Sylvia up, on the contrary, he looked 
up to her so simply and sincerely, 
that, he might have literally served 
for her at a modest distance half his 
life, in spite. of cordial external en- 
couragement, had it not been for a 
fortmtous circumstance. 

Sylvia Bolton had an invitation to 
visit, London, see the great world, 
go to the play, dance at Vauxhall, 
lose all her unsophisticated ways, 
and be wooed and won by some 
gilent, gay Lothario of that won- 

erful metropolis. The opportunity 

presented itself in the midst of the 
assembled family at the Gate House 
breakfast-table, when the roses were- 
blossoming, and the bees humming 

in the third summer of our acquain- 

tance with the Gate House and its 
garden. 

Sylvia received the boon sensibl 
enough ; she was a little peo | 
but like a good girl, she thought the 
next moment of her ailing mother ; 
of Ned’s baby cutting -its teeth 
under a protest; and aes father’s 
habits; and her general importance 
at home—and was chary in her appro- 
bation ; when, chancing to raise her: 
eyes, to her surprise and indignation 
she detected an intelligent glance be- 
tween Guy Hathaway and herfather, 
and sprang at once to the opposite 
pole of the question. She cried how 
wild she was with joy; how kind of 
her second cousins to remember her; 
how she could not believe she was to 
be so lucky ; how certain she was she 
could never exist at the Gate House 
after she had lived three months in 
London—confirmed in her angry in- 
dependence by Guy’s ill-concealed 
chagrinand the Squire’s equanimity. 
All day Sylvia was disturbed and 
affronted—ready to cry the one mo- 
ment and oot the next. Why 
should Guy Hathaway and her 
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father have a mutual understanding 
where she was concerned ?—not that 
she heeded their secrets—but it was 
making light of her; it was unfair, 
unkind. 


To compose her raffled frame, 
Sylvia took refuge in her green 
bower after dinner, when, according 
to his calendar, Guy Hathaway 
should have been disposed of in 
Market Northorpe for the rest of 
the day—but the idle gentleman 
intruded upen her before she had 
embroidered half an inch of her 
robe. 

Sylvia was cold and hot, sewed 
fast, sat; bolt upright, and ed 
her red lips together, resolute “to 
hide their pouting. 

~~ was agitated and self-con- 
victed, fumbled for an argument, 
looked and sighed, and at last 
brought out an egotistical regret 
that she should be so glad totravel 
all the way to London. 

‘And why not, sir?’ demanded 
Sylvia, sharply. 

Guy looked at the blee sky, the 
gon eous peonies, those Queens of 

heba, the pure lilies, and the little 
brown feathery forests of London 
Pride, very diseonsolately, very 
much as if she would leave nothing 
behind her ; as if her conduct might 
be natural, but was cruel. 

Sylvia did not acknowledge the 
mute remonstrance ; and Guy was 
forced to speak plainly, and to com- 
mit his fate to the cast of a word. 

‘I would take you, with all my 
heart, Sylvie: your father would 

me, and we would see Guild- 
hall, and the palaces and gardens, 
and the world together. You 
should have all you liked that I 
could give you; I would do all that 
man could do for one who made him 
80 happy. Your peace and honour 
have long been dearer to me than 
my own. I wish I could fight for 
you—die for you, Sylvie.’ 

* What right have ve and papa 
ome and plan, and decide for me, 

ithout my concurrence? To dis- 
pose of me as if I were stone, or 


‘Right!’ echoed Guy Hathaway, 
quickly. ‘I have none, and you 
know it; every man may have a 
title here, save myself. I thought 
the question was not of right, but of 
gift. The Squire has been too mag- 
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nanimous,’ and Guy half turned on 
his heel. 

Then there flashed on Sylvia, as 
they say a panorama of life speeds 
past a drowning man, Guy Hath- 
away, in his gallant, youthful 
splendour, entering Market Nor- 
thorpe theatre, distinguished by 
all, and distinguishing her and 
her only; Guy's kind arms round 
her in the election mob; Guy and 
herself dancing formally together 
at the Parnells; Guy presenting 
the daisy and copy of verses, those 
verses, oh! ad, ish heart, 
which she had stored upto this day ; 
theanguishof Guy's farewell, sobbed 
out without the extortion of a 
single favour; the bitterness of 
Gay's abasement, sweetened by her 
lightest word ; and now Guy’s decla- 
ration, privileged as she had never 
dared to dream it, so ungratefully, 
so cruelly received. 

‘What right? I did not mean 
it. Oh, who could have a right 
like Guy ?” 

The small whisper won Guy back 
like a trumpet blast—thrilled rather 
more through his foolish, panting 
heart. 

And Sylvia, all her little airs and 
tempests flung from her, could do 
no other than repeat the one word, 
‘Guy,Guy’—comprehensibleenough 
to bless Guy beyond crowns and 
kingdoms, and to cast him at her 
feet kmeeling as lovers knelt, 
kissing the pink and white hand, 
pulling it down with bolder tender- 
ness, until, like a conqueror, he had 
pressed the ripe, rosy lips that had 
pronounced his election, with neither 
title nor repulse beyond the faint, 
sweet ‘Guy, Guy,’ that sounded 
something between the holy chimes 
of Christmas eve, and the merry 

al of wedding bells—answering 1t 
1m his lavish vocabulary whose fond 
expressions have grown quaint to 
us, like the ae and garlands 
pressed flat and dry between the 
ering pages of a closed book, 

ut fragrant through all time, his 
‘dearest dear,’ his ‘ best life,’ his 
‘sweet heart.” 

‘Ain't I forgiving my enemies 
now, Sylly?’ whispered uire 
Bolton, ruefully, as he kissed his 
daughter, at the end of that famous 
dance, in which to crown all wonders 
and complete all harmonies, Black 
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George led off giggling, shaking 
Patty Ford. 

‘La, if poor Sir Charles had but 
lived to see this day,’ mourned Mrs. 
Bolton ; but even Guy was remorse- 
fully conscious that at that moment 
he could not be human, and acquiesce 
in his mother-in-law’s apostrophe. 

* Lord, Madam,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Ned, ‘leave him where he is; you 
know— 

Happy’s the corpse that the rain rains on, 
Happy’s the bride that the sun shines on.’ 

The Squire never regretted his 
clemency, though every market day 
when he rode past Park Cottage he 
saw his jewel transferred from his 
hand to sparkle with new lustre on 
Guy Hathaway's. 

Guy proved himself worthy—all 
Market Northorpe swore it, and so 
stoutly that they disdained to admit 
they had ever impugned the fact. 
If any second couple in England:had 
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venturedto claim the Dunmow Flitch 
it must have been Guy and - Sylvia 
Hathaway, whose names are to be 
seen carved side by side, as they 
lived, in a record mentioning also 
three out of theirnine children, on a 
stone let-into the chancel of Market 
Northorpe church. Anotherevident 
veal of the oe branch of the 

athaways isa bridge, rting to 
have ~— erected ae theedie expense 
of Mr: Guy Hathaway, paper maker, 
printer, and publisher—first for the 
traffic of his mill, and next: ‘for 
the general convenience of Market 
Northorpe; ‘and where, as mayor 
of Market Northorpe, the said Mr. 
Gay Hathaway headed a deputation 
of his townspeople, who ‘met and 
addressed King George, when old 
instead of young was the adjunct to 
the royal name, im one of the good 
yeoman Sovereign's last peaceful 


peregrinations. 


THE ALBATROSS. 


‘Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve.” 


Troilus and Cressida. 


‘God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends that plague thee thus !— 
Why look’st thou so ?’—‘ With my cross-bow 
I shot the ArsarTRoss.’ 


have been rather 


e= ma 
oblivious of her marriage vows 
during the dreary siege which made 
her husband so long an absentee ; 


and far be it from us to palliate 
conduct so completely the reverse 
of that of the wife of his accomplice 
in the Palladium robbery, especially 
as the lapse was made with one of 
Agiale’s servants. But something 
must be allowed for divine ven- 
— and the wounded arm of the 

oddess of Beauty; and also for 
the life, character, and behaviour of 
the sacrilegious spoiler of Minerva’s 
temple and murderous horse-stealer, 
who, if chronicles tell truly, con- 
soled himself with the gay and 
facile daughter of Calchas. 

Still, Diomed affected to feel—if 
he was not really chagrined—the 
infidelity of his wife deeply on ‘his 
return. He, at least, did not choose 
to be set down among the contented. 


* Arpi, 
(Strabo), 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


He bade his native land good-night, 
and in good time; for there is some 
reason for concluding that his reso- 
lution was hastened by the discovery 
that his amiable consort was plot- 
ting his murder. So he hoisted sail 
for that part of Italy which obtained 
the name of Magna Grecia, set u 

his rest in Apulia, amused his min 

by building Argyripa,* and com- 
forted himself by a marriage with 
the daughter of a: but 
whether he was justified by the law 
of divorce of tha distant day in 
making this newalliance, who shall 
venture to declare? His ultimate 
fate is doubtful. Some tell’ you 
that he died in his adopted country, 
and in extreme old age. Others 
assert that he received his quietus 
from the hands of his father-in-law, 
who had made himself acquainted 
with some of the not very creditable 
antecedents of his daughter's spouse. 


 Apyupitmn’ “Apyoo immoy, dr’ ’Apyuolran, dra viv “Aprat. 
Stephanus writes “Apyupimmrn, Maro (din. 


li, Vv. 245) Atgyripa. 
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Whatever was the immediate cause 
that handed him over to the grim 
ferryman, great were the lamenta- 
tions of his faithful companions. 
Excessive grief seems to have had 
the usual: effect onthe pitying 
gods, for his lamenting friends were 
changed into birds. Some indeed 
say—Ovid among them—that. the 
transformation waseflectedby Venus 
alone, provoked into remembrance 
of her wrongs by the offensive 
clamour of.one of the band, which 
qpamens as it were, her old wounds. 

he metamorphosed mourners took 
flight in a body to the neighbourin 
Diomedean Isles.* At the cape 
of Greeks they manifested delight, 
but shunned all other nations with 
horror. Diomed was probably mur- 
dered, and certainly deified, aceord- 
ing to the ancient custom in such 
- prevalent. 

ve retty story, say you: 

but whet has all this to. do with the 
Albatross P 

Everything. The question is 
what these Diomedean Birds were ? 
For it has pleased zoologists to call 
the Albatross Avis Diomedea. 

But on what ground? 

Little or none: but, if you would 
know what Aemon, Lycus, Idas, 
Rhetenor, and the rest were like 
after their transformation, turn to 
the fourteenth book of the Sul- 
monian’s Metamorphoses, and, after 
a description. of the change, you 
will find it thus written at the 
508th line :— 

Si volucrum que sit dubiarum forma 
requiris ; 
Ut non cyenorum, sic albis proxima 

-oycnis, 

Heinsius and others would have us 
read instead of ‘ dubiarum,’ ‘ subi- 
tarum,’ which would make the line 
more than sufficiently sibilant, and 
hitherto these birds have been 
dubious enough; though we may 
venture to assert that no aticient 
Italian, continental or islander, ever 
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saw an Albatross, Pelicans he 
might see; and the rest of the 
metamorphic description will suit 
those birds very well, though it 
pleayes some of the grammatically 
earned but zoologically unlearned 
commentators to. pronounce slap- 
dash ex .cathedra .that. the. birds 
were herons, which will not agree 
with the Ovidian verse to which we 
have called | attention, nor with 
Lycophron’s either. 

In- Aristotle you may look in 
vain for an Albatross, for the same 
reason that made it ‘invisible to 
Greek as well as Ancient Italian 
eyes; but take down your Pliny 
and you will find that in the tent 
book of Pliny’s Natural History, 
and in the 44th chapter, ‘ Of Dio- 
medes -his btrds'—~as the worthy 
Philemon hath. it — the Roman 
zoologist thus writes :— 


Neither will [ ouerpasse’ the birds 
called Diomedew; which K. Jeba nameth 
Cataract. Toothed they are, as he 
saith; and they have eies as red and 
bright as the fire: otherwise their 
feathers be all white. 


This description applies better to 
the Pelican than to most other 
birds: but to proceed with Pliny’s 
account of King Juba’s statement :— 


Who also affirmes, that they euermore 
haue two captains, the one dor to lead 
the vaward, and the other for the rere- 
gard. With their bils they dig little 
trenches and gutters in the ground: 
ouer which from side to side they lay 
sticks acrosse like hurdles, artificially, 
and then couer the same ouer with the 
earth they cast forth before,ynder which 
they breed. Euery of these. trenches 
hath two dores, the one regarding the 
East, at which they go forth to their 
meat; and the other looking toward the 
West, by which they come in againe 
after their returne. Whensoeuer these 
birds would meut, they flie ever full into 
the winde, beeause they would not file 
themselves. Found they be in one place 
of the world, ‘and but in one, namely in 
a certaine Island, innobled, as we have 


Lycophron, in hia Alexandra, where he alludes to the tradition and transformation, 


writes Apyupimma, making the ri long :— 


‘OS Apyupixnay Savviwy rayx\npiav 

wap’ Avoomryy MvAapoy Swynoera, 

mikpay traipwy tarnpwpéyny wv 

olwvdpixroy potpay, ot Varagciay 

dia.ray aivncover, mopKtwy Cixny, 

cucvoury ivdadOivreg evyAqvorg Sophy. K. T. dr. 


(Ly §92,' et seq.) 


* Tremiti, odie. 
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written before, for the tombe and Temple 
of Diomedes, and it lieth upon the coast 
of Apulia. These birds are like unto 
the white sea. Mewes with a blacke cop. 
Their manner is to cry with open mouth, 
vneessantly at any strangers that come 
aland, saue only Grecians, vpon whom 
they wil seem to fawn and make signes 
of loue and amitie in all flattering wise. 
A wonderfull thing that they should 
diseerne one from another, and give 
such friendly weleome to them, as 
discended from the race of Di . 
Their manner. is euery day to, charge 
their throat and wings full of water, 
and. all to drench therewith the said 
temple of Diomedes, in token of purifica- 
tion, .Whereupon arose the fable, That 
the companions of Diomedes were turned 
into these birds. 


The good Philemon, whose trans- 
lation of this chapter is unusually 
diffuse, seems to have drawn upon 
his imagination when he writes that 
these apocryphal birds ‘are like 
unto the white sea Mewes witha 
blacke cop,’ the only warrant, for 
which is to be found in the words 
‘fulicarum similes’*—like coots. 
Gavia is the word used by Pliny to 
signify a Sea-mew. 

Taking the general. original | de- 
scription and the locality into con- 
sideration, this forty-fourth chapter 
on the Diomedean Birds will apply 
aptly enough to the Common or 
White Peliean,t which is strictly 
confined to the Old World, and is 
found in the Adriatic. Nor should 
it be forgotten that ‘ fulica’ is, ac- 
cording to Ainsworth and others, 
used to signify ‘ a sea fowl, like our 
coot.’ at Ainsworth was not 
very clear as to the sort of bird, is 
manifest from what immediately 
follows—‘ a moorhen, or fenduck ;’ 
and he quotes part of the line (363) 
of the 1st Georgie, ‘ In sicco ludunt 

ice,’ leaving out ‘marine.’ Virgil 
is there describing the. sea-birds 
which on the rising of a storm fly 
with clamour to the shores, and in 
the very same line distinguishes the 
marshes or standing waters which 
the heron then deserts, and where a 
‘moorhen’ might be, though such a 
bird is not very likely to have been 
found on the sea-shore, albeit coots 


What were the Diomedean Birds ? 


may be so found—in an estuary at 
east. 

Strabof mentions: the Diomedean 
Islands, ‘and alludes to the fable, 
but throws no light on the species of 
bird into which the companions of 
Tydides were turned. ; 

Belon (1557) considered the Peli- 
can to be the Diomedean Bird, not 
without good. ground, dn our 
opinion, for that conclusion: “Aldro- 
vand (1637), who alludes to-Belon’s 
notion, gives, in his chapter De 
Ave Diomedea, a figure which can- 
not be mistaken for any bird but an 
Albatross ; and observes that Pliny 
and Solinus may have likened it to 
a Coot, because it -has a mark 
(notam) on its forehead, as the last 
named bird has.. The white fore- 
head, however, of the Albatross: is 
very different fromthe patch on the 
head of a coot. The desoription 
which’ is taken from Gesner, and the 
colouring especially, will apply to 
an Albatross, though that name is 
not given, but the bird -is called in 
the text Artenna, the name given 
to the Diomedean Bird by the 
Tremiti Islanders. The figure, wliich 
fills the folio page; is: web-footed, 
long-winged, hook-billed, and above 
it is printed, ‘ Diomedea avis cum 
iuneo acuto vulgari.’ 

At the close of Gesner’s descrip- 
tion, Aldrovand observes’ that it 
accords exactly with his bird, the 
figure of which he gives ; adding, 
that were it not for the hooked 
(adunco) beak, any one ‘might take 
it for one of the greater Gulls 
(Larorum). 

Jonston (1657) — there is an 
earlier edition of some of the parts 
—in his fourth book, De :Avibus 
Aquaticis Palmipedibus, and in the 
first chapter of it, treats De Onoero- 
talo sew Pelicano, et Ave Diomedea. 
He: gives a reduced copy of Aldro- 
vand's figure, with the superscrip- 
tion Diomedea Avis; and’ im: the 
text notices it as ‘Avis Diomedea 
ab insulis Diomedis sic dicta, de 
qua multa veteres fabulati sunt,’ 
and then proceeds ‘to tell us how 
Servius, Stephanus Grammaticus, 
and Isidore considered it to be a 


_* ‘Uno hz in loco totius orbis visuntur, in insula, quam diximus nobilem 
Diomedis tumulo atque delubro, contra Apuliw oram, fulicarum similes.’ 
+ Pelecanus onocrotalus : Le Pelican blanc. 
t Geog., Books v. and vi. 
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Heron (Ardea), and how Salmasius 
agrees with them; that Pliny and 
Solinus compare it tothe coots; and 
how Aldrovand believes that it is 
now (hodie) called Artenna, and is 
found in the Island of St. Mary of 
Tremiti. Jonston states—from the 
description of others, evidently—that 
the size of the bird is thatof ‘a 
corpulent -hen;’ that its colour is 
brown or obscure ash-colour; and 
that, beneath, it is almost entirely 
white. Then follows a tale that it 
lives in caverns to avoid the light 
of the sun, and flies by night around 
the rocks not far above the water. 
He adds that it lives on fishes, 
which it seeks at night only, that it 
nests in caves of the rocks and in 
the earth, and utters a cry like the 
wailing of infants. He concludes 
with Pliny’s description, which he 
gives at length. 


Charlton (Onomasticon, 1668) 


places ‘Avis Diomedea’ next to 
‘Onocrotalus (Pelican), which stands 
first in his class Avium Aquatica- 
rum Palmipedum. He-says that 
the bird has its name from the Isles 
of Diomed, although Aldrovand 
— affirms that it is now 
called Ar 


tenna, and is found no- 
where else but in the island of Saint 
Mary of Tremiti* the worthy 
helper of men, whose geographical 
education seems to have been neg- 
lected, apparently thinking that 
the Isles of Diomed and ‘Tremiti 
are different localities. What a 
time of it he would have had with 
his Royal patient if the Merry 
Monarch’s eye had fallen on this 
jiece of criticism. Charlton refers 
or the description of the bird to 
Salmatius in Evercit. Plinian., and 
to Solinus, cap. 2. 

Willughby (1686), in the third 
section of his third book (part 3rd), 
treats in his first chapter of that 
section ‘Of the Artenna of ‘the 
Tremiti Islands, De Ave Diomedea,’ 


commencing thus :— 


This Bird Aldrovandus sets forth for 
the Diomedea avis, induced thereto by 
this argument chiefly, because'the pre- 
sent imhbabitants of the Diomedean 
Islands, called now ‘Tremiti, do affirm 
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thereof what Pliny of old [wrote] con- 
cerning the Diomedean Birds, viz., that 
they are found in no other place but in 
those Islands. His description he partly 
borrows of Gesner, partly takes from a 
picture of the Bird. 


Not exactly so. Aldrovand, at 
the conclusion of Gesner’s descrip- 
tion writes ‘Hee Ile,’ and then 
adds, ‘que exacté feré aui mea, 
cujus iconem exhibeo, conveniunt,’ 
as if speaking from personal obser- 
vation of a specimen in lis posses- 
sion. It is but fair however to give 
Willughby’s version. He thus 
proceeds :— 


They are (saith he) of the bigness of a 
good corpulent hen, but have pretty 
long Necks and Legs. Their colour is 
dusky, or a datk ash, and (if I be not 
mistaken) they have some white under 
their Bellies, as wild Pigeons sometimes 
have. [My bird on the under-side was 
almost wholly white.] Its Bill is very 
hard, and hooked at the end like an 
Eagle's, but not so much, of a bright 
red, if I well remember, [I believe that 
he did not well remember this, for the 
Bill in my Bird was of a pale yellow, all 
but the hook, which was black.] Its 
Eyes fair, of a fire-colour, not very 
great. For I did once see one, which 
being smitten with ‘a rod onthe Head 
opened its Eyes and cried out, but shut 
them presently again, not bemg able to 
bear the light of the Sun. And again: 
Their colour is mot simply white (as 
Pliny writes), but inclining to cinereous, 
as in Fulice (he means a Bird:of the 
Gull-kind), te which also he compares 
them. Whether they have toothed Bills 
or not, I did not observe, but they have 
them strong, and pretty long. Thus far 
Gesner. Which notes (saith Aldrovan- 
dus) do, for the most part agree ex- 
actly to my Bird, which had it not a 
hooked Bill, one might not unfitly judge 
to be of the great @Gull-kind: It doth 
so resemble them in the whele body, but 
especially in the Wings. The Feet are 
of the same colour with the Bill, as are 
the Legs also, 


The confusion arising from the 
endeavour to make Pliny’s descrip- 
tion and that of Aldrovand apply to 
the same bird, is apparent. il- 
lughby makes the fo owing com- 


ment :— 
But this description is not much to be 


* Lest we should be deemed unjust ‘to the Doctor, we give his own words :— 
‘Avis Diomedea (ab insulis Diomedis sic dicta, lictt Aldrovandus Artennam hodié 
nuncupari, & nullibi nisi in insula sanctee Marie de Tremiti reperiri, express? 


affirmet. ) 
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confided in, being partly borrowed of 
Gesner, (who had it from the relation of 
a certain friend, who described it by 
memory) partly took from a Picture, or 
a dried case of the Bird sent him out of 
the Island. Those who happen to 
travel to the Islands called Treméti, 
would do well to enquire diligently con- 
cerning these Birds, or rather them- 
selves procure and exactly describe them, 
that so we may not be any longer with- 
out a true and perfect history of them. 


Very good advice. Pelicans they 
might have found, and, for aught 
we know to the contrary, still may 
finds Prince Charles Bonaparte, in 
in his Specchio Comparativo Delle 
Ornitologie Di Roma E Di Fila- 
delfia (Pisa, 1827), places the com- 
mon Pelican ‘Pelecanus Onxocrota- 
lus. L. Pellicano,’ in the Roman list, 
with the observation, ‘ Raro, avven- 
tizio.” But whether this bird be 
now at the Tremiti Isles or not, we 
will venture to say that whatever 
travellers may there see, they will 
not find such a bird as Aldrovand 
has figured, and which cannot be 
mistaken for anything but an 
Albatross. 

In his Synopsis, Ray concentrates 
the description given in Aldrovand 
and Willughby, with remarks on its 
imperfection, and the necessity of 
further inquiry, adding hints that 
the bird may be a Puffin. 

But whatever the true Diomedean 
Bird may have been—and the de- 
scriptions of the Ancients strongly 
favour the notion that the compa-* 
panions of ‘Tydides were changed 
mito Pelicans—however clear it may 
be that there are not and never 
were Albatrosses at the Diomedean 
Isles, Zoologists have fixed their 
seal upon The Albatross as the Avis 
Diomedea, ever since The Knight 
of the Polar Star made The Wan- 
dering Albatross* the type of his 
a Diomedea, and referred to 

dwards, Albin, Grew, and Brisson 
for the figures and description 
thereof. 

We will take these referees in 
the order of publication, premising 
that though ornithologists wrote 
enough, and to spare, on the sub- 
ject of this apocryphal bird, under 
the name of Diomedea avis, not one 
of them, down to the time of Wil- 
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lughby and Ray inclusive, ever 
mentions the Albatross, albeit Al- 
drovand, to whom Linneus does not 
allude, certainly figured it, and his 
— was copied or referred to by 
others. 


And first turn we to Nehemiah 
Grew’s catalogue of ‘The Natural 
and Artificial Rarities’ belonging’to 
the ae Society, and preserved in 
the Hall wherethe pin immortalized 
by John Gay was lost. 

The following is Nehemiah’s de- 
scription of the engraved head and 
bill referred to by Linnzus :— 

The head of the Man of War ; called 
also Albitrosse. Supposed by some to 
be the head of a Dodo. But it seems 
doubtful. That there is a Bird called 
The Man of War, is commonly known 
to our Sea-men; and several of them 
who have seen the Head here preserved 
do affirm it to be the Head of that Bird; 
which they describe to be a very great 
one, the wings whereof are eight feet 
over. And Ligon (Hist. of Barbad., 
p- 6r) speaking of him saith, That he 
will commonly fly out to Sea, to see 
what ships are coming to Land, and so 
return. Whereas the Dodo is hardly a 
Volatile Bird, having little or no Wings, 
except such as those of the Cassoary 
and the Ostrich. Besides, although the 
upper Beak of this Bill, doth much re- 
semble that of the Dodo ; yet the nether 
is of a quite different shape. So that 
either this is not the head of a Dodo, or 
else we have no where a true figure 
of it. 

He then describes the skull and 
bill at length, and (tad. 6) gives a 
figure of it, with the superscription 
‘Head of y* Albitros.’ Both de- 
scription and figure leaye not a 
shadow of doubt that they refer to 
the Albatross. 

After the description, Grew states 
that the head and bill were brought 
from the Indies, and adds— 

The shape of this Bill shews it to 
belong to a Bird of Prey, and as is most 
likely, some Great Sea-Fowl ; which I 
will venture to call The Great Indian 
Gull. The strength of the end of the 
upper Beak is remarkable; as also are 
the sharp and hard edges.of the nether ; 
and the Grooved. Edges of both ; the use 
whereof see in the Description of some 
other Birds, as of the Jabiru and the 
Penguin, The upper Beak seemeth to 
be composed of so many Bones, partly, 
that if a Fracture should happen to one, 


* Diomedea exulans. 
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it might there terminate, and the rest 
be secur'd,* 


Hleazar Albin, who gives (1738) 
a figure of the head ‘(apparently 
from the life ora well preserv’d 
specimen), and of life size, has en- 

ved under it ‘ Zhe Head and 
Bill of the Man of War Bird,’ and 
thus describes it:— 

‘The Bill of the Man of War Bird.— 
It.is also called the A lbitross ;’ and after 
an elaborate description, adds, ‘the 
shape of its Bill shews it to be a Bird of 
Prey ‘living mostly on Fish, which it 
takes from the Bird called “the Booby, 
who, is very .dextrous, in catching the 
Flying Fish, when hunted or chased by 
the Dolphins ; as.soon as the Booby has 
taken some of them, the Maw of War 
comes down with great Swiftness upon 
him, the other Bird immediately dis- 
gorges the Fish, which the Man of War 
catches before it falls into the Water: 


This I have; seen them do often when I . 


was in the Jndian Seas... This Bill I 
had:from Dr. Douglas.’ 


Notwithstanding the general cor- 
rectness of the figure and descrip- 
tion, it is clear that Albin has, in 
his account of the habits of the bird, 
confounded it with the Frigate 
Bird (Fregata, Ray; Tachypetes, 
Vieillot)... This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as in the preceding page 
he has given a figure (not a good 
one) and deseription of ‘ The Frigate 
Bird,’ the true Man of War Bird 
of our voyagers and sailors, of which 
we shall have something to say at 
another oP Eerie 

George Edwards (1743), gives a 
very fairfigure of ‘ The Albatross:'— 

This bird (says he) is big bodied, and 
very long winged; I take it to be one 
of the largest, if not the very biggest, 
water-bird in the world ; by measuring 
him crossways from tip to tip of the 
wings, he measured near ten feet ; the 
first bone of the wing, which joins it to 
the body, equals the length of the whole 
body, as appears in the skeleton of one 
of these birds I have by me. 


Then follows a good detailed de- 
scription, after which Edwards thus 
proceeds :— 


I have examined two birds of this 
kind stuffed, which agreed in magnitude, 





* Museum Regalis Societatis. 


Colledge of Phycitvans. 
the Poultry, 1694. (Folio.) 
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and all other respects, from which I 
made sketches ; the ove was shewn to 
me by George Holnies, Esq., Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower of London; 
the other is in the possession of Mr. 
Benjamin Cowell, surgeon, in\Lombard- 
street, 

Edwards then refers to Albin’s 

re; and expresses his belief 
‘that the late Dr. James Douglas 
obliged’ Albin with the’ description 
of it, and thus proceeds :— 

Albin confounds this bird: with one 
called in the West Indies the Man-of- 
War Bird, wherein he is-wrong ; for, on 
examining voyagers on that head; I\find 
they make. the ;Man-of-War a much 
smaller bird; and they who have men- 
tioned the Albatross make, it of the first 
magnitude of water-fowl: so that I can 
by no means agree that they are the 
same birds, I know no figure extant of 
this bird, or any description of it, but 
such as are commonly given by voyagers 
(who for the most part are very general, 
and none but imperfect ideas of natural 
things are received from them ;) on 
which account I thought this figure and 
description might be favourably received 
by the encouragers of this work. 

Nothing can be more correct than 
this criticism; but it is remarkable 
that Edwards should not have 
noticed Albin’s figure of the Frigate 
—the true Man-of-War Bird— 
faulty though it be. Edwards then 
goes on to state that ‘ these birds’ 
(Albatrosses) are brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they are 
seen in great numbers, and where, 
he might have added, they were 
and probably are called The Cape 
Sheep—Mouton du Cap. He then 
transcribes Sir Hans Sloane's de- 
scription of the Man-of-War Bird, 
to shew that it is not the Albatross, 
and concludes by shrewdly and truly 
saying, ‘I take Mr. Albin’s Frigate 
Bird to be the same with the Man- 
of- War Bird.’ Edwards is perfectly 
justified in his condemnation of the 
zoological illustrations of the older 
voyagers, but the opprobrium has 
long since been wiped away by the 
beautiful and correct zoolo yal and 
botanical atlases which adorn the 
works published by our more 
modern navigators. 


Or a Catalogue & Description of the Natural 
and Artificial Rarities Belonging to the Royal Society and preserv'd at Gresham 
Colledge. Made by Nehemiah Grew, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
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Brisson . (1760) writes Genus 
Albatri, — Genre de I Albatros — 
well describes the) bird, and says, 
truly, that it is found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Bnoyelopsdis (folio, 1751) 
has the title ‘ Albatross, Albatroga 
maxima, oiseauaquatique du Cap 
de Bonne-Espérance; c'est un: des 
plus grands oiseaux de ce genre ;’ 
and the Encyclopedist ‘refers to 
Edwards; from ‘whom: the deseri 
tion which follows is. evidently 
taken. 

But whence the terms Albitros, 
and Albatross ? 

We have noticed the confusion 
arising from ‘the application of the 
name of Man-of-War Bird, which 
justly belongs to the Frigate Bird, 
to the Diomedea exulans of Lin- 
neus. . The Spanish and Portugueze 
mariners called the. Frigate-Bird 
Alcatraz. Nay, more, the older 
Portugueze voyagers appear to have 
applied the terms Alcatras-and Al- 
catros not only to'the Frigate Bird 
but to Noddies ( Sterna stolida, Linn., 
Genus, Anoiis, Leach), Pelicans, and 
other sea-birds.' Albatros is, there 
can be little doubt, a corruption of 
Alcatraz, Aleatras, Aleatros, Alba- 
tros, by amuch more easy transition 
than waits upon many derivations. 

That Alcatraz and its corruptions 
were in use among the old voyagers 
generally is clear. Turn we, for 
example, to old Punchas (1624). We 
find in the description: of ‘The Isle 
of Fernando de Lorannah’ that 


In this Island are great store of Tur- 
tle-doves, Aleatrarzes, and other Fowle, 
which wee killed with our Pieces, and 
found them to be very daintie meate. 


Again, in the chapter (vy. Book 2) 
setting forth ‘Columbvs his first 
Voyage, and improvement therein 
of the Mariners Art,’ we read, 


On the foureteenth of September he 
first obserued the Variation of the Com- 
pas, which no man till then had.consi- 
dered, which euery day appeared. more 
euident, On Sunday, the sixteenth, they 
saw pieces of Grasse or Herbes, on the 
Water of a pale greene colour, and on 
oné of them a Grasse-hopper alive, and 
some signes of Land approching, made 
them belieue they had seene it. On the 
nineteenth they saw an Alcatraz (a kind 
of Sea-Fowle) and the next day two, 
which with other Grasse every day en- 
creasing, ericreased their hopes of Land, 
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saue that the Grasse sometimes hindered 
their sayling. 


This .‘ Grasse’, was the, Sargasso 
Weed; and the; adventurers, were 
then making their.way, through the 
Sargasso Sea, which still exists, not 
without,some misgivings that it was 
a warning to go no further. 

In the v™ chapter, of the yi 
Book, containing ‘ The Obseruations 
of Sir Richard Hiwkina, Knight in 
his Voyage into the South Sea, An. 
Dom, 1593,’ the following account 
of ‘Sea, hawking. and hunting’ 
oecurs :— 


The manier of Hunting and Hawking 
representeth that which we reasonable 
creatures vse, sauing only in\ the dis- 
posing of the game, ' For by our indus- 
try and abilitie the Hound and Hawke 
is brought to ‘that obedience, that what- 
soeuer they seize, it' is for their Master 
but here it is otherwise. For the game is 
for him that seizeth it: ‘The Dolphins 
and Bonitoes are tlie Hounds, and the 
Alcatraces the Hawkes, aid the flying 
fishes the. game: whose, wonderfull 
making magnifieth the Creator, who for 
their safetie, and helpe, hath giuen them 
pxteneninary manner of finnes, which 
serue instead of wings, like those of the 
Bat or Rere-mouse ; of stich a delicate 
skinne, interlaced with bones so cuti- 
ously, a3 may well cause admiration in 
the beholders. | They are like vnto Pil- 
chards in colour, and making; sauing that 
they are somewhat rounder and (for the 
most part) bigger. : They flee best with 
aside winde, but longer. than their wings 
bee weate, they cannot sustain the weight 
of their bodies; and so the greatest 
flighte that I haue seene them make, 
hath not beene aboue a quarter of a inile. 
They commonly goe in Scoles, and serae 
for food for tle greater: fishes, or fur the 
Foules. _ The Dolphins and Bonitoes do 
continually hunt: after them, and the 
Alcatraces lie soaring in the Aire, to see 
when they spring or take their flight ; 
and ordinarily hee.that. escapeth the 
mouth of the Dolphiu or Bonito, helping 
himselfe by his wings, falleth prisoner 
into. the hands. ofthe, Adcatrace;| and 
helpeth to fill his gorge. 

The Alcatrace.is a Sea-fowle, different 
to all that Ihaue seene,. either,on the 
Land, or in the Sea. His head like unto 
the head of a Gull, but his bill like ynto 
a Snite’s bill, soméwhat shortér, and in 
all places alike!- He is almost like a 
Heronshaw, his legs a good spanne long, 
his wings uéry long and sharpe towards 
the points, with'a long ‘taile like to a 
Pheasant, but with three or foure feathers 
onely, and these narrower. He is all 
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blacke, of the colour of a Crow, and of 
little flesh ; for he is almost all skinne 
and bones. Hee soareth the highest of 
any Fowle that I haue seene, and I haue 
not heard of any that haue seene them 
rest in the sea. 

Making allowances for the inac- 
euracies of a description which is a 
seaman’s (taken, for the most part, 
probably from the bird as it ap- 

at a distance) and not an or- 
nithologist’s, there can be no doubt 
that the dlcatrace here described 
is the Frigate Bird or true Man- 
of-War Bird, Peleeanus aquilus of 
Linneus.* 

_ Having endeavoured to show the 
origin of the word ‘ Albatross,’ we 
shall naturally be asked what is the 
meaning of ‘Alcatraz?’ Turn to 
Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana 
(folio, 1726), and you will find 

Alcatraz. s.m. Ave algo mayor que 
el Cysne. Su pluma es blanca ceni- 
cienta: el cuello mui largo, el pico con 
correras de dientecillos como de sierra, 
los pies palmados y negros. Hallase en 
los mares de la America en las Islas 
Espafiola y Cuba. Lat. Onocrotalus. 


That the bird here described was 
a true Pelican (of which more than 
one species is to be found in Central 
and Southern America) there can 
be nodoubt. But why was it called 
Alcatraz? The same authority 
shall answer : 

Llamado de los Espaiioles alcatraz, 
por el sonido que hace con su voz 
teniendo el pico en el agua. 

In the Nuevo Diccionario De La 
Lengua Castellana por La Acade- 
mia Espaiwola (Paris, Mejico, 1852), 
we read — 

Alcatraz. 
cano. 

Linnezus—we take the twelfth 
and reformed edition (Holmiz, 1766) 
—placed his genus Diomedea be- 
tween Proceliaria (the Petrels), 
and Pelecanus. The genus, by a 
somewhat startling exercise of arbi- 
trary authority, contains two spe- 
cies,—1st, ‘ Diomedea erulans. D. 
alis pennatis, pedibus squilibribus 
tridactylis, Albatros.’ 2nd, ‘ Dio- 
medea demersa. D. alis impenni- 


m. Cucurucho: Ave Peli- 
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bus, pedibus eompedibus tetradac- 
tylis: digitis ommibus connexis.’ 
This second species of Diomedea is 
no other than The Blackfooted 
Penguin, so that the sea-fowl with 
the longest wings and that with the 
mere rudiments of those organs— 
for they are more like turtle-fins 
than wings— find themselves, in 
strange alliance, foreed into the 
same genus. 

The great reforming naturalist 
has helped to p te a good deal 
of error in his description of the 
Albatross, whose habitat he places 
within the Pelagic tropics—intra 
tropicos Pelagi—and at the Cape of 
Good Hope, flying very high— 
ethera altissime scandens—and liv- 
ing on Flying-fish, pursued by the 
Dolphin—victitans e Triglis voli- 
tantibus a coryphmwna exagitatis. 
The habits of the Alcatraz of the 
old mariners are here pourtrayed. 
He proceeds to compare it in size 
with the Frigate Bird, Pelecanus 
aquilus, which he correctly arran- 
ges under the genus Pelecanus, but 
which he can hardly have seen—or 
indeed the ‘Albatros’ either— 
when he instituted such a com- 
parison, ‘Statura,’ says he, ‘ Pele- 
cant Aquili, alis longissimis ;’ but 
he adds that the Albatross has a 
rounded not a forked tail, which, 
by the way, appears in most of the 
descriptions of the Aleatraz of the 
old voyagers, and is characteristic 
of The Frigate or true Man of War 
Bird, on which Linneus bestows 
wings which often extend to four- 
teen feet.t So much for taking on 
trust. You have only to walk into 
the British Museum, where you 
will find the Albatross and the 
Frigate Bird not far from each 
other, and you may satisfy yourself 
as to this extraordinary exagge- 
ration. 

Pennant in his Aretic Zoology 
gives an account of the Wandering 
Albatross, Tsehaiki of the Kamts- 
chatkans, principally from ‘a dis- 
tinguished officer in our navy,’ and 
makes the bird wander ‘ from per- 
haps almost the extremity of the 


* We have above given Ray’s and Vieillot’s names of this bird. 
+ Here is Linné’s description of the Frigate and its habits :—‘ Habitat in 
Pelago vitam agens Diomedew exulis (sic), cui similis, longissime recedens alis 
amplissimis implexa sepe 14, pedum, unde placide volat, & adeo alte ut sepe vix 


conspiciatur, remotissima a continente,’ 
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Southern Hemisphere to that of the 
northern.’ But space will not per- 
mit us to indulge in his interesting 
narrative, further than to note that 
he says that he is only acquainted 
with two places in which they breed, 
one being the Falkland Islands, the 
other the coast of Patagonia, more 
especially as the chief points are in- 
eluded in the General Synopsis. of 
Dr. Latham, who records four 
species, viz., The Wandering Alba- 
tross, Diomedea exulans, the Choco- 
* late Albatross, the -Yellow-nosed 
Albatross, and the Sooty Albatross 
(fuliginosa of more modern authors, 
possibly), states that Albatrosses 
are very frequent in many parts 
without. the tropics, both to the 
northward as well as to south; 
not being by any means confined to 
the last, as has been by some 
imagined. ‘ Indeed,’ he adds, ‘ they 
are In plenty in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope, as 
all voyagers ean testify; and not 
only these, but other sorts also, and 


from thence in every temperate 
southern latitude, as far towards.the 
pole as has. yet been exploded,’ 
‘explored,’ we me 


ut the 
rinter of the Doctor’s volumes, 
ike some other typographers, does 
not appear to have been remarkable 
for his accuracy. 

‘These birds,’ continues) the 
Doctor, whose account is compiled 
from the voyagers of the last cen- 
tury, Buffon and Pennant, ‘areoften 
seen in vast flocks in Kamtschatka 
and the adjacent islands about the 
end of June, where they are called 
Great Gulis.’ Nor are they inapély 
se called :* but we must go on wi 
the Doetor, who remarks that they 
are chiefly seen: in the Bay of Pens- 
chinensi, the: whole inner sea of 
Kamtschatka, the Kurile Isles, and 
that of Bering; for on the eastern 
coast of the first they are scarce, a 
single straggler appearing only now 
and then. Food appears to be the 
loadstar which attracts them, for 
they arrive very lean, but they are 
the sure harbingers of shoals of 
fish, and soon grow immensely fat. 
Of their voracity there can be no 
doubt, and it is stated that they 
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will often swallow a salmon of four 
or five pounds weight ; but as the 
cannot. take the whole of the fi 
into their stomach at once, part of 
the tail end will often remain out of 
the mouth. When found in this 

orged state, the natives knock 
a on the head without difficulty 
on the spot. A hook baited with a 
fish often takes them, not for the 
sake of the flesh, but of the intes- 
tines, which the natives inflate like 
a bladder as buoys for their fishing 
nets. Then of the bones they make 
tobacco-pipes and needle cases. The 
New Zealand Women of that day 
adorned themselves by wearing 
pieces of Albatross-down in the holes 
of their ears. But, according to 
this account, the birds do not sur- 
render quietly, but defend them- 
selves with their bills. Their is 
said to be harsh and disagreeable, 
not unlike the braying ofan Ass, or, 
as some will have it, like a trumpet 
such as children buy at fairs. By 
the middle of August they have 
quitted these localities, and migrated 
elsewhere. 

The breeding-places of the Alba- 
tross, if they breed at all in the 
northern hemisphere, continues the 
Doetor, have not yet been pointed 
out; ‘but we are certain of their 
multiplying in the southern, viz., 
Patagonia and Falkland Islands: to 
this last place they come about the 
end of September or beginning of 
October, among other birds in great 
abundance.’ This the Doctor seems 
to have got from Pennant. Alba- 
tross Point, in New Zealand, owes 
its name to the congregation of the 
birds there. The Doctor goes on 
to state that the nests are made on 
the ground with earth, round in 
shape, a foot in height, and in- 
dented at top. Pennant, in his 
Arctic Zoology, says that they are 
made with sedges, in form of a hay-~ 
cock, three feet in height. Latham 
describes the egg as larger than 
that of a goose, four inches and a 
half long, white, marked with dull 
spots at the bigger end, ‘and is 
thought to be good food, the white 
never growing hard with. boiling.f 
While the female is sitting, the 


* Albatrosses, like Gulls, swim with the body high out of the water. 
+ Not so. One which was served at the table of an accomplished Admiral, was, 
on account of its size, boiled a much longer time than is usual in the case of ordi- 
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male is constantly on the wing, 
and supplies her with food: during 
this time [they] are so tame as to 
suffer themselves to be shoved off 
the nest while their eggs are taken 
from them ; but their chief destruc- 
tion arises from the hawk,* which, 
the moment the female gets off the 
nest, darts thereon, and flies away 
with the egg.’ 


The Albatross itself (continues the 
Doctor) likewise has its enemy, being 


tly persecuted while on the by 
Soe dark grey Gull called Skuat This 
bird attacks it on all sides, but particu- 
larly endeavours to get beneath, which 
is only prevented by the first settling on 
the water; and, indeed, they do not 
frequently fly at a great distance from 
the surface, except obliged to do so by 
high winds, or other causes. As soon 
as the young are able to remove from 
the nest, the Penguins take possession, 
and hatch their young in turn. 


The Dr. concludes by stating 
that the food of the Albatrosses is 
supposed to be chiefly small marine 
animals, ‘ especially of the Mollusce 
or Blubber class, as well as Flying 
Fish ;’ for which he cites Ameni- 
tates Academica and Arctic Zoology, 
but we wish that he had written 
* Mollusca,’ not ‘ Mollusce,’ which 
is wrong, though some still persist 
in making the noun of the first de- 
clension instead of the second. 

Cuvier (1828) placed The Alba- 
tross where every naturalist would 
expect to find it, in the family of 
Longipennes ou Grands voiliers, 
comprehending the oceanic birds 
(oiseaux de haute mer) which, by 
means of their extended flight, are 
spread over the sea, and encountered 
by mariners in all regions. They 
are to be recognised by their having 
the hind toe—pouce of the French, 
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Hallux of ornithologists generally 
—free or null, by their very long 
wings, and by their beak without 
denticles, but hooked at the end in 
the more typical genera (les pre- 
miers genres), and simply pointed 
in the rest. Their lower larynx has 
only one muscle on each side ; their 
gizzard is muscular, and their ceca 
are short. This family comprises 
The Petrels (Procellaria, Lin.) ; 
The Paffins; The Pelecanoides of 
Lacépide (Halodroma of Illiger) ; 
The Prions of the same French 
zoologist (Pachyptila of Illiger) ; 
The Albatrosses (Diomedea, Lin.) ; 
The Gulls (Larus, Lin.); The 
Terns (Sterna, Lin.); and The 
Skimmers, or Cut-waters (Coupeurs- 
d'eau ou Becs en ciseaux of the 
French, Rhynchops, Lin.). This 
family is preceded by that of The 
Divers, or Short-winged Sea-fowl 
(Plongeurs ou Brachypteres of the 
French), and followed bs that of the 
Totipalmes,t or Entire Web-footed 
Birds. 

But you are not going to be 
anand through a wilderness of 
Systems here, kind reader. If you 
wish to unravel that tangled chain, 
and read up for a zoological first 
class, you will find that concatena- 
tion an indispensable part of the 
curriculum ; but you can go through 
the dreary course Lareoeete. We 
shall therefore here only lay before 
a the classification which is most 
ikely to meet your eyes, for we 
presume that you occasionally visit 
our noble National Museum for in- 
struction as well as amusement. 
Under the modest title of A List of 
the Genera of Birds, Mr. George 
Edward Gray has long since pub- 
lished a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment,§ and you cannot do better 


nary eggs. The white was perfectly firm, semitransparent or translucid at the 
edges, when cut, and of a slight bluish tinge; in fact more like the egg of the 
Duck than the Dorking. The yolk, also, like that cf the Duck, was more orange 


—not so pure a yellow as that of a domestic hen’s egg. In short, take a Duck's 
egg, boil it till the albumen becomes firm, peel off the shell, and you have before 
you the semblance, in little, of the boiled egg of an Albatross. Some duck-eggs 
have the albumen, when boiled, less translucent at the edges, when cut, than 
others. The white of one boiled a long time, and now before us, is opake 
throughout. * New Zealand Falcon, in the south. 

+ Mr. M‘Cormick thinks that the Skua which persecutes the Albatross in the 
southern regions, is a new species. 

$ Sea-birds which have their hind-toe or hallux involved together with the 
other toes in the web. 

§ A List of The Genera of Birds, dc. By George Robert Gray, Ornithological 
Assistant, Zool. Departm, British Museum, ete. 8vo. London: Richard and 
John E, Taylor. 
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than follow it when you go to the 
Palace of Science, Literature, and 
Art, in Great Russell Street. 

Mr. Gray places the genus Dio- 
medea between Procellaria and 
Prion in the subfamily Diomedcine, 
the first subfamily of the Laride 
(Gulls), which form the fifth family 
of his eighth order (Palmipedes).* 
The Larid@ are preceded by the 
Alcade (Auks), and-followed by the 
Pelecanida, the last family in Mr. 
Gray’s arrangement, We will now 
return: to Cuvier, who describes the 
Albatrosses with his usual pregnant 
brevity :— 

Les Albatrosses sont. les plus massifs 
de tous les oiseaux d'eau. Leur bec, 
grand, fort et tranchant, a des sutures 
marquées, et se termine par.un gros croc 
qui y semble articulé ; leurs narines 
sont en forme de rouleaux courts, 
couchés sur les cétés du bec; leurs 
pieds n’ont point de pouce, ni méme ce 
petit ongle qu’on remarque dans les 
pétrels, Ils habitent tous les mers 
Australes, vivent de frai de poisson; de 
mollusques, etc. 


The ‘ete.’ is not a bad wind up, 
for there is hardly anything—cer- 
tainly nothing of an animal nature— 
that an Albatross will not eat. 

Cuvier illustrates the genus by 
Diomedea exulans, which is, he 
says, the most known to navigators, 
and called by them mouton du Cap, 
on account of its size, its general 
white plumage with black wings, 
and because it is especially abun- 
dant beyond the tropic of Capricorn. 
The English, he adds, call it also 
The Man of War (vaisseau de 
guerre, ete.) ; and he is right in so 
far as that some of the English 
sailors who frequent the latitudes 
where it is most generally found 
call it by that name: but The Man 
of War of voyagers between the 
tropics is The Frigate Bird, or 
rather one of the Frigate Birds 
(Fregata of Ray), as we have already 
hinted, and we again mention it here 
to prevent the ever-recurring con- 
fusion as much as we can. Cuvier 
goes on to state that the Albatross 
is a great enemy to the flying 
fishes, confounding it, as we cannot 
help thinking, notwithstanding an 
exceptional piece of evidence which 
will presently appear, with the 
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Frigate." The Albatross, he con- 
tinues, makes a nest of raised earth, 
and there lays ‘numerous’ eggs, 
which are good to eat. ‘On dit,’ 
says he, that its voice is as powerful 
as that of an ass; and he concludes 
by remarking that ‘on’—that won- 
derful and apocryphal personage— 
has observed divers albatrosses 
more or less brown or dusky; but 
that ‘on’ had not yet been able to 
prove up to what point they formed 
varieties or distinct species. 

In Mr. Bennett's interesting 
Wanderings in New South Wales 
(1834), we are informed that alba- 
trosses were not seen until the shi 
arrived in lat. 36° south, long. 5° 1 
west, when several species of this 
bird were often about the vessel, 
and he dwells on the pleasure of 
observing the graceful and elegant 
movements of this superb bird as it 
sails in the air, actuated, as it were, 
by.some invisible agency, (for there 
is rarely any movement of the wings 
seen after the first and frequent 
impulses. given, when the bird 
elevates itself into the air,) risin, 
and falling as if some conceal 
power guided its. various motions, 
withoutany muscular exertion of its 
own; and then descending, sweep- 
ing close to the stern of the ship, 
‘with an independence of manner, 
as if it were monarch of all it sur- 
veyed.’ He adds that it is from the 
very little muscular exertion used 
by these birds that they are capable 
of sustaining such long flights 
without repose. Few eye-witnesses 
have described this grand sea-bird 
so well, 

When these. elegant birds are cap- 
tured, and brought. on board, their 
sleek, delicate and clean plumage is. a 
subject of much admiration ; and the 
fine snow-white down which remains 
after the removal of the outer feathers, 
is in requisition among ladies for muffs, 
tippets, &c. 

The spread of wing has been 
variously stated. Edwards, as we 
have seen, makes it ten feet. 
Forster, in his run from the Cape 
to the Antarctic circle, relates that 
on the 24th of November, the 
weather being fair and moderate 
after a hard gale, they caught nine 
albatrosses with a line and hook, 


. 
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baited with a bit of sheepskin. 
Several of them, he says, measured 
above ten feet from tip to tip with 
expanded wings; and he adds that 
the younger ones seemed to have a 
great mixture of brownish feathers, 
whereas the full grown were almost 
entirely white, except their wings, 
which were blackish, and their 
scapulars, which were barred and 
sprinkled with dotted lines of black. 

r. Latham quotes Hawkesworth 
(Voy. 3. 627) for ten feet two 
inches, which was considered an 
enormous size; but the passage is 
not to be found at the place cited 
in the 4to edition (1783). From 
other Voyages, Journals, and MS. 
he gives eleven feet seven inches, 
eleven feet, twelve feet, and notices 
the monster Albatross mentioned,by 
Ives, who declares that one shot off 
the Cape of Good Hope measured 
seventeen feet andahalf. Whether 
the commander and his gallant 
crew were half seas over when 
the measurement was made, does 
not appear; but we know how the 
wing-expanse of the Condor has 
shrunk before the severity of sober 
measurement, especially since the 
visitors to the Garden of the Zoolo- 

ical Society have been made fami- 
lar with the Great Vulture of The 
Andes. An Albatross, however, in 
Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, is said 
to have measured thirteen feet from 
tip to tip of the expanded wings. 

Mr. Reset in his Wanderings, 
further informs us that the large 
species of albatross, Diomedea exu- 
dans, measures from eight to four- 
teen feet. The measurement here 
given evidently applies to the 
extended wings. 

I have even heard it asserted (con- 
tinues Mr, Bennett), that specimens have 
been shot of this species, the expanded 
wings of which measured twenty feet 
across; but the greatest spread I have 
seen has been fourteen feet. 


He adds that he has seldom 
known the other species to measure 
more than eight feet across the ex- 
panded wings, and thus continues :— 


The immense distance these birds are 
capable of fiying, seems almost in- 
credible, although often ascertained by 
birds having been caught, marked, and 
again set at liberty. When seizing an 
object floating on the water, they gra- 
dually descend with expanded or upraised 
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wings, or sometimes’ alight, and float 
like a duck on the water while devour- 
ing their food; then elevating them- 
selves, they skim the surface of the 
ocean with expanded wings, giving 
frequent impulses (as the great length of 
their wings prevents their rising with 
facility from a level surface) as they run 
along for some distance, until they 
again soar in mid-air, and recommence 
their erratic flights. It is interesting to 
view them during boisterous weather, 
flying with and even against the wind, 
seeming the ‘ gayest of the gay’ in the 
midst of howling winds and foaming 
waves. 


But before we indulge our readers 
with further albatross-pictures by 
this painter with a pen, let us ex- 
amine the question of size a little 
more closely. 

Pennant, speaking of albatrosses 
generally, says that they weigh 
from twelve to twenty-eight pounds, 
and vary in extent of wings from 
seven feet seven inches to ten feet 
seven. In Parkinson’s Voyage, the 
expanse of one is givenas a breadth 
of eleven feet seven inches; and in 
the Banksian MS., an expanse of 
twelve feet is stated. We are in- 
debted to Professor Owen for the 
information that the largest alba- 
tross in the British Museum would 
present a span, from tip to tip, of 
125 inches, if the wings were fully 
expanded. But to return to Mr. 
Bennett. 

To watch the flight of these birds 
(says he) used to afford me much amuse- 
ment ;—commencing with the difficulty 
experienced by them in elevating them- 
selves from the water. To effect this 
object, they spread their long pinions to 
the utmost, giving them repeated im- 
pulses as they run along the surface of 
the water for some distance. Having 
by these exertions raised themselves 
above the wave, they ascend and de- 
scend, and cleave the atmosphere in 
various directions, without any appa- 
rent muscular exertion. 


The question naturally occurs, 
how do the birds execute such 
movements? Hear Mr. Bennett 
again :— 

The whole surface of the body in this, 
as well as, I believe, most, if not all, 
the oceanic tribes, is covered by nume- 
rous air-cells, capable of a voluntary 
inflation or diminution, by means of a 
beautiful muscular apparatus. By this 
power, the birds can raise or depress 
themselves at will, and the tail, and 
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great length of the wing, enable them 
to steer in any direction. Indeed, 
without some provision of this kind to 
save muscular exertion, it would be 
impossible for these birds to undergo 
such long flights without repose, as 
they have been known to do; for the 
muscles appertaining to the organs of 
flight are evidently inadequate in power 
to the long distances they have been 
known to fly, and the immense length 
of time they remain on the wing, with- 
out scarcely a moment's cessation. 

Avis avi lupus. The same accu- 
rate observer relates that when 
several species, albatrosses, petrels, 
and other oceanic birds, are about 
the ship at the same time, no com- 
bats have been seen to take place 
between them; but on the death of 
one, the others soon fall upon it and 
devour it. 

—— is less to str than 
might be supposed. hen an alba- 
tross is Aha 5 see and brought upon 
the deck, it looks muscular and 
ot Multum abludit imago. 

he deception arises from the quan- 
tity of down and feathers with 
which the bird is clothed, its dense 
integument, and the inflation of the 
air-cells. Remove the externals 
and the body shrinks in its primarily 
apparent dimensions. 

fr. Bennett did not observe any 

reussion of the wings when the 

ird’s flight was directed against 
the wind, though its progress was, 
as might have been expected, tardy. 
He allows that many have differed 
from him, considering that the 
albatross never flies dead against 
the wind, but, as the sailors say, 
‘close to the wind,’ and thus makes 
its course good, aided by the wind 
when, seemingly, flying against it. 

The same author, in the appendix 
to the same interesting book, states 
that about one p.m. on the 21st 
August, 1832, land (King’s Island, 
at the entrance of Bass’s Strait) 
was announced from the mast head, 
and at the same time an Albatross 
was captured with a hook and line 
from the stern. Immediately on 
seizing and swallowing the bait, the 
bird rose again in the air, and by 
hauling on the line was brought 
safely down, as a boy would pull 
down his kite, on deck. Several 
seized the bait and flew up with it, 
as the hooked bird did; but the 
hook slipped from the others, for 
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the ship’s way was, from the stormy 
state of the weather, too great to 
allow them line enough to swallow 
the bait and hook themselves, so 
that only the one above mentioned 
was taken. It was placed in one of 
the hen coops, and fed heartily on 
large pieces of fat salt-pork, beef, 
&e., seeming to prefer the fattest 
and most oily food. On being 
placed in its prison it did not 
scream, nor make any noise, nor 
flutter about to regain its liberty, 
but quietly settled itself, occasion- 
ally indeed pecking with the sharp 
crooked point of its upper mandible 
against the rails of the coop, but 
soon ceasing so todo. During the 
whole time of its confinement, it 
always remained sitting down, ex- 
cept that it once or twice walked 
the length of its prison when first 
placed therein, and appeared to be 
perfectly contented. Itis true that 
the first two or three days the bird 
refused the lean fresh meat that 
was offered to it; but a fine fat 
lump of salt-pork being presented, 
the bird eagerly devoured it. In 
three days after its capture it be- 
eame quiet and tame, dressed its 
feathers, and seemed to be in good 
health. Its eye was lively, bright, 
beautiful. During the whole of its 
imprisonment it uttered no cry, and 
arrived safely at Sydney on the 
25th, surviving till the 29th, when 
it was found dead in the coop in the 
afternoon, though it had fed well in 
the morning. The length of this 
individual was two feet six inches, 
and the breadth of the expanded 
wings seven feet. 

Jack will eat almost anything 
fresh ; but our voyagers contrived 
to make an Albatross palatable 
eating. As soon as one was caught 
and killed, they skinned it and 
soaked it in salt-water till next 
morning. They then parboiled it, 
threw away the liquor, stewed it in 
fresh water till tender, and then 
served it up with savoury sauce. 
When thus treated and presented 
it made a dish that was much com- 
mended. Cook, in /his first Voyage, 
speaks highly of it so presented, 
saying, ‘ We ate of it very heartily, 
even when there was fresh pork 
upon the table.’ 

On the 24th July (1832) another 
species, Diomedea chlororhynchus, 

3A2 
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was, Mr. Bennett tells us, captured. 
This individual was caught by 
getting its wing entangled in a line 
which was out with a bait attached, 
as it flew under the ship’s stern; 
for, though it was too old a bird to 
take bait, it was not sufficiently 
wise to escape entanglement in the 
line. It was unusually vociferous 
on being hauled on board, scream- 
ing loudly, hoarsely, and discor- 
dantly for liberty. ‘ When, in the 
gentlest manner imaginable, we 
commenced measuring him,’ adds 
Mr. Bennett, ‘he veliemently ex- 
claimed against it, and was declared 
by all on board a very noisy bird; 
he was probably an old stager, per- 
fectly well aware of the fate that 
awaited him. He received the 
usual share of commiseration from 
the ladies when they understood he 
was to be dissected, accompanied by 
a request for the down.’ 

This unfortunate albatross was a 
female ; and it may be some excuse 
for the consolation afforded to the 
sympathizing ladies by the prospect 
of its down, that it appears to have 
been far from amiable in its bear- 
ing. It furiously attacked every- 
thing that was placed before it, 
screaming simultaneously with its 
trumpet-like voice. When _ the 
hooked end of the upper mandible 
came in contact with the object at- 
tacked, some impression was made 
on it, but not otherwise. 

The hapless bird, which had just 
before revelled like a chartered li- 
bertine in the free sea-air, was tied 
by the leg on the skylight of the 
poop. One attempt she made to re- 
gain her oceanic home. It failed. 
She never renewed it, remaining 
with folded wings, resigned, and 
pppenty content, as we are told, 
but watching the approach of in- 
truders with her large and brilliant 
eyes. When left alone she re- 
mained seated, perfectly quiet, peck- 
ing her feathers, and looking, Mr. 
Bennett says, as content and un- 
conscious of danger as when he had 
seen the birds resting tranquilly on 
the water, undisturbed by the ship 
as it passed quite close to them. 

Mr. Bennett does not think the 
vision of the albatross very acute, for 
though this individual was watching 
him, he found no difficulty in seizing 
her by the neck. He accounts for 
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this by observing that these birds, 
unlike the Man-of- War bird, gannet, 
&e., do not require great acuteness 
of vision, as: the food of the alba- 
trosses consists principally of the 
sluggish molluscs, not fish. Internal 
appearances on the autopsy led Mr. 
Bennett to suppose that the bird 
had been feeding on Aplysia, but 
no remains of these molluscs were 
found, and in the first stomach the 
skeleton of a Loligo (Calamary) only 
was found. In the second iaumeh 
were one perfect and one imperfect 
beak of a Sepia (Cuttle) both small. 
The gizzard of this second stomach 
was small in proportion to the size 
of the bird. 

Mr. Bennett considers that the no- 
tion of the albatrosses being enemies 
of the flying-fish is erroneous; and 
yet the late lamented Captain Basil 
Hall, who was a shrewd observer, 
tells us, in his Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels—and Mr. Bennett has 
extracted the passage—that on the 
24th of May, the day before cross- 
ing the equator, ‘a number of those 
huge birds, the Albatrosses, were 
seen soaring over the face of the 
waters, and that the flying fish, 
when rising into the air to avoid the 
dolphin and bonito, were frequently 
caught “ by these poaching birds” to 
the very reasonable disappointment 
of the sporting fish below, on whose 
manor they were trespassing.’ There 
can be no mistake about the matter; 
for the observing Captain who cer- 
tainly knew an Albatross when he 
saw it, further tells us that these 
birds swooped eagerly at the baited 
hooks towed far astern of the ship, 
and that several of them were hooked 
and drawn on board ‘ screaming and 
flapping their wings in a very ridi- 
culous manner.’ 

On the 23rd July, 1832 (lat. 40° 16’ 
South, long. 46° 45’ East), Mr. Ben- 
nett informs us, another Albatross 
was hooked. But when they were 
about to haul in the line, which was 
out its whole length, it slipped, and 
the bird consequently swallowed 
hook, bait, and a portion of the line, 
the remainder hanging out from its 
bill. It was still seen following the 
ship, but with the outhanging length 
of line much diminished, for two 
days. Now they had been sailing 
at the rate of two hundred miles per 
day, and, in a direct line, that bird 
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had followed them four hundred 
miles. But, as the flight of Alba- 
trosses is very irregular, the actual 
flight may, Mr. Bennett thinks, be 
quadrupled. How long this parti- 
cular bird had previously or subse- 
quently followed the ship, he had no 
means of ascertaining, for, on the 
third day, none of. the Albatrosses 
had any string appearing from the 
beak, and he concludes that his 
friend had entirely swallowed its 
appendage. 

Sometimes the bait would attract 
an albatross, and he would alight 
and shake it with his beak, but, 
putting on a knowing look, he would 
eye it again, refuse it, and fly off. 
On such occasions Mr. Bennett con- 
jectures that the -sceptic had had a 
good feast of cuttle-fish, and dis- 
dained the suspicious bit of skinny 
pork offered for his acceptance. 

Mr. Bennett is, most probably, 
right in his conjecture; for, as a 
general rule, the voracity of Alba- 
trosses surpasses that of the glut- 
tonous Gulls in proportion to its 
size. An albatross is, in fact, a 
Gigantic gull, with a dash of the 

etrel in him. Of this voracity 
Mr. Bennett gives an instance in 
another interesting and amusing 
book.* A slip of porpoise blubber, 
of some three or four pounds weight, 
had been thrown overboard and was 
floating on the sea. A large Alba- 
tross pounced upon it, and con- 
trived, after a few minutes’ stre- 
nuous exertion, to swallow it entire. 
This seems to have operated as a 
whet, for, though unable to rise 
from the water after disposing of it, 
he continued to swim pertinaciously 
in pursuit of a hook and line baited 
with the same tempting food, and 
only escaped capture by the hook 
breaking im his beak. 

Mr. Gould, in The Birds of Aus- 
tralia—one of his grand works 
which mark a new era in zoological 
illustration—figures and describes 
no less than seven species—Dio- 
medee exulans, brachyura, cauta, 
culminata, chlororhynchos, melano- 


phrys, and fuliginosa. The habits 
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of all these appear to be similar, 
with the exception of fuliginosa, 
whose sctions and mode of flight, 
according to Mr. Gould, differ very 
considerably from the movements of 
the other species. He describes its 
evolutions as far more easy, its flight 
as much higher, and its stoops as 
more rapid ; and states that it is the 
only species that passes. directly 
over the ship, which it frequently 
does in blowing weather, often pois- 
ing itself for several seconds over 
the mast-head, as if inquisitively 
viewing the scene below. This 
comparatively scarce Albatross was 
constantly seen between the Island 
of St. Paul’s and New South 
Wales, as well as at the entrance of 
Bass’s Straits, between Van Die- 
men’s Land and Cape How. On 
his homeward passage it was noticed 
on the 6th of May, in lat. 40° S., 
long. 154° W.; in the Pacific, near 
Cape Horn, on the 2oth of that 
month, in lat. 50° S., long. go? W. ; 
and more abundantly in the Atlantic, 
on the 12th of June, in lat. 41° S., 
long. 343° W. 

Mr. M‘Cormick, who has gal- 
lantly and devotedly served his 
country in the icy regions of both 
hemispheres, and has not received 
his reward, except in the respect 
and regard of every one who knows 
him and his services, found the 
Wandering Albatross breeding in 
couslicela numbers on the tops of~ 
the cliffs to the north-westward of 
Laurie Harbour. ‘Their nest was 
formed, on a small mound of earth, 
of withered grass and leaves matted 
together, above six feet in cireum- 
ference at the base, and about 
eighteen inches in height—the joint 
labour of love of the male and female 
birds. Like most of the Petre! 
tribe, Mr. M‘Cormick informs us 
the Wandering Albatross lays only 
one egg, of a pure white, varying in 
weight from fifteen to twenty-one 
ounces. This, at least, seems to be 
the normal number. In one in- 
stance only, out of about one hun- 
dred nests examined, were two eggs 
found in the same nest.t You oil 


* Narrative of a Whaling Voyage Round the Globe. By Frederick Debelt 
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remember that Cuvier describes the 
eggs as numerous, most probably 
from inaccurate hearsay. 

Two eggs of Diomedea erulans, 
from Campbell Island, are now be- 
fore us. One is 5 inches long, and 
3% in its largest diameter: weight, 
when full, 17% oz. The other is 
53 inches long, and 32 in its largest 
diameter : weight, when full, 17} oz. 
Both of these ovals are spotless 
white, with an unpolished, rather 
rough surface. 

Packed up in this small compass 
is the form which, after incubation 
and parental nourishment, is soon, 
by the rapid development of cells, 
expanded to the largest dimensions 
of wing attained by any sea-fowl, 
and, if some of the measurements 
are to be credited, of any living 
bird; a form which is to soar above 
the ocean by day, 

To sail in the air 
While the moon shines fair, 


and outstrip the swiftest bark under 

the influence of the most favouring 

gale : 

And a good south wind sprung up 
behind ; 

The Aibatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo! 


Some, from its unwearied accom- 
paniment of a ship for hundreds of 
miles, have come to the conclusion 
that the bird sleeps on the wing :— 

O, is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss ; 
Or, capriciously still, 
Like the lone albatross, 
Tucumbent on night 
(As she on the air), 
To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ? 


* A History of British Fossil Reptiles. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
Printed for the Author. 

The difficulties of bringing Albatrosses alive to this country 
But with The Zoological Society of London nothing seems to be 
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You who love comparisons as 
dearly as Mr. Shandy, may not be 
disinclined to inquire what beings 
hovered over the primeval seas— 
now good dry land where the ewe 
nibbles and her lambs play—as the 
albatross now sails above the ocean. 
Turn then to a book,* which ought 
to be in the hands of every phi- 
losopher, of every lover of natural 
history, and see what forms now 
blotted from the things that be, 
flitted, ages since, over the dreary 
deep. Professor Owen, in his chap- 
ter on the Cretaceous Pterodac- 
tyles,t will show you the reptilian 
modification of longipennate action 
in these bat-like extinct flying 
dragons. He will assure you that 
you will be within the bounds of 
moderation in assigning an expanse 
of seven feet to each wing of the 
smaller of the two great Pterodac- 
tyles of the chalk, and that, suppos- 
ing it to have had a breadth of chest 
from one humeral joint to the other 
of one foot, it must have measured 
fifteen feet from the tip of one Wing 
to that of the other, an expanse of 

inions rarely exceeded by the 
Lease Albatross. The gifted Pro- 
fessor adds that Pterodactylus 
Cuvieri was probably upborne on 
an expanse of wing not less than 
eighteen feet from tip to tip. 

More, much more had we to say 
on this, to us, fascinating subject ; 
but you, kind reader, have, like the 
Ancient Mariner, been oppressed 
by the weight long caaeahe It is 
high time that you should be 
relieved,— 

And from your neck so free 
The Albatross fall off, and sink, 
Like lead into the sea. 

B. 


impossible ; and, indeed, we are informed that a living albatross which, judging 
from the description, was D. fuliginosa, added to the attractions of their Garden, 
not many years ago. We are of those who do not wish to see another in such a 
situation. Such an object may be a rare but must be a sad spectacle. A cayed 
Condor or a confined Eagle is bad enough; but the sight of an incarcerated 
Albatross, a bird never entirely at its ease but on the wing above the wild waves, 
moping on the London Clay, can only, after the first impulse of curiosity is 
satisfied, be distressing. 
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A MUTINY OF PROVINCIAL TROOPS; FROM TACITUS. 


T atime when the conduct to be 
observed, and the sentiments to 
be entertained, towards our revolted 
Indian subjects is a matter of such 
deep concern to our interests and 
character as a nation, it may not be 
uninteresting or useless to inquire, 
what has been the course pursued 
by other nations, under similar 
circumstances; above all, by that 
great nation pre-eminent not only in 
the military talents which ensured 
conquest, but in the political wisdom 
which attached the conquered, and 
rendered the laws, language, and 
civilization of Rome nearly co- 
extensive with her dominion. 

It happens that, in the exhaustless 
storehouse of wisdom bequeathed 
to us by Tacitus, we find a narrative 
of a mutiny of provincial troops in 
the service of Rome, abounding in 
analogies with that which has shaken 
our empire in the East, and in 
reflections on which we may ponder 
with advantage.* 

Tacitus, like Shakspeare, wrote 
for all ages. Wisdom and insight 


like theirs will be fresh and appli- 
eable to human affairs as long as 


human beings exist. 

It was during the contest for the 
imperial throne between Vitellius 
and Vespasian, that the Batavi, a 
Teutonic people inhabiting the 
country at the mouths of the Rhine, 
exasperated by the oppressions of 
Rome, and encouraged by the dis- 
orders in which she was then in- 
volved, threw off their allegiance, 
and broke out into open rebellion. 
The revolt began with those very 
native troops, who, on account of 
their bravery and other good quali- 
ties, had been areal by their 
masters with peculiar favours and 
distinctions,and regarded with pecu- 
liar confidence. The Batavians were 
called ‘ the friends and brothers of 
the Roman people ;’ they enjoyed an 
exemption from certain taxes, and 
were permitted to choose their 
officers from among themselves. Yet 
all these honours and privileges did 
not suffice to extinguish among 
them the sense of degradation, 
or the desire for independence, 


which are among the most tenacious 
sentiments in the heart of man. 
Long-nourished discontents, and an 
accumulation of real and imaginary 
wrongs, waited but a spark to burst 
forth in a violent explosion of mu- 
tiny. This began, as usual, with the 
higher classes, upon whom a foreign 
yoke ever presses with the most 
uritating and intolerable weight. 

Probably in our school days many 
of ushave read the story of this insur- 
rection with feelings of the strongest 
sympathy for the brave men who 
rose in defence of their liberty, 
their nationality, and their religion. 
We admired them for risking all, in 
order to shake off that ‘ miserable 
servitude which was falsely called 
peace ;> and we were almost dis- 
appointed when the ever victorious 
arms, discipline, and wisdom of 
Rome reduced them once more to 
submission. 

The insults and wrongs heaped 
upon a native prince, Claudius 
Civilis, who was also their elected 
general, seem to have been among 
the first causes of the mutiny of the 
Batavian cohorts. In the reign of 
Nero, Civilis had been falsely ac- 
cused of sedition, and sent in chains 
to Rome; he was liberated by Galba, 
but again in danger of death under 
Vitellius, whose soldiers loudly de- 
manded his execution. How often 
have we heard that the spectacle of 
the high-caste Sepoys of the 3rd 
Regt. of cavalry, working in chains 
at Meerut, was the spark that lighted 
up the long accumulating fuel of 
discontent among our troops—the 
first incident of the long and sangui- 
nary drama we are now witnessing ! 

othese indignities offered to their 
chief, Tacitus distinctly ascribes the 
revolt: ‘ Inde causa ire, et’ (for the 
rebels chose a moment when they 
believed the strength of Rome to be 
impaired) ‘ spes ex malis nostris.’ — 

urning with revenge, Civilis 
returned to his province ; and there 
having, in obedience to the orders 
of Vitellius, called out the Batavian 
youth for the conscription (delec- 
tum), he invited all the men of rank 
and the most active popular leaders 


* Hist, 1V. 12 et seq. 
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to attend. Under the pretext of a 
banquet, he assembled them in a 
sacred grove, and watching the mo- 
ment when he saw them sufficiently 
excited, he addressed them, setting 
before them the nobleness of their 
race, and the wrongs and extortions, 
and all the other evils attendant on 
slavery. 

Ubi nocte et letitia incaluisse videt, 
a laude gloriaque gentis orsus, inju- 
rias et raptus, et cetera servitii mala 
enumerat ;—tradi se prefectis centurio- 
nibusque, quos ubi spoliis et sanguine 
expleverint, mutari; exquirique novos 
sinus, et varia predandi vocabula. 

Itis worth remarking that Civilis, 
wiser than the Germans and Gauls 
of our days, crowns the list of 
wrongs aa. oppressions inflicted by 
the Romans with that worst of all— 
which includes or facilitates every 
other,—the conscription. ‘ Instare 
delectum, quo liberi a parentibus, 
fratres a fratribus, velut supremum 
dividantur.’ Tacitus specifies some 
of the exasperating abuses to which 
this pernicious institution, byitsvery 
nature burthensome (‘ suapte natura 
gravis’), was liable; and oaks justly 
enough, ‘ Hine invidia.’ 

Having thus fired his countrymen 
by an enumeration of motives for 
resentment, he next set before them 
gaan of hope. ‘Never were 

man affairs in a worse plight.— 
Let them raise their eyes and not 
fear the empty name of legions. 
The strength both of horse and foot 
was theirs.’ The Germans were 
their kinsmen—the wishes of the 
Gauls were the same as their own.’ 

Nunquam magis afflictam rem Ro- 
manam—attollerent tantum oculos et 
inania legionum nomina ne pavescerent : 
esse sibi robur peditum equitumque. 

Are not these (mutatis mutandis) 
the very arguments we may imagine 
the leaders of the Sepoy mutiny to 
have used ?—the hated domination 
of foreigners over an ancient and 
illustrious race; the oppressions and 
exactions of local authorities; the 
sympathy of neighbouring nations ; 
and lastly, the embarrassments of 
their masters, and the small and 
almost imaginary force with which 
they had to contend. 

The speech of Civilis was heard 
‘magno cum assensu, barbaro ritu 
et patriis execrationibus.’ He 
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despatched secret emissaries to the 
kindred tribe of the Canninefates, 
who speedily joined them, to cor- 
rupt the British auxiliaries stationed 
at Maintz, and to stir up the Frisians 
to revolt. 

Thus reinforced, the rebels fell 
upon the small body of Roman 
legionaries, whom they found en- 
tirely unprepared. From the speech 
of Civilis we have already learned 
that the province was denuded of 
troops; so entirely was this the 
case, that not only were the Romans 
taken utterly by surprise, but, even 
had they foreseen their danger, they 
had not men enough to repel it. 
The prefects of cohorts, finding 
that they could not defend their 
forts, set fire to them. ‘They had 
the name rather than the strength 
of an army.’ 

Nec previderant impetum hostium 
milites ; nec, si previdissent, satis virium 
ad arcendumerat. Capta igitur acdirepta 
castra . .. . Castella a prefectis co- 
hortium incensa sunt, quia defendi nequi- 
bant. Nomen magis exercitus, quam 
robur, 

Treachery and desertion spread 
rapidly, and the Romans were slain 
by their professed allies, as well as 
by their declared enemies. The 
people seized the arms of which, 
according to Roman policy, they had 
been deprived. 

Perculsi milites improvisé proditione, 
& sociis hostibusque cedebantur . . 
Arma quibus indigebant adepti. 

The insurgents having obtained 
some successes both on land and 
water, the fame of their revolt 
and their victories quickly spread, 
and they were celebrated through- 
out Germany and Gaul as libera- 
tors of their country :—‘ Magna 

er Germanias Galliasque fama; 
fibertatis auctores celebrabantur.’ 
Germany, which had resisted the 
arms of ene with greater courage 
and tenacity than Gaul, and had 
never yielded more than a reluctant 
obedience to her power, immediately 
sent delegates offering auxiliary 
troops. The Gauls, among whom 
the influence and spirit of Rome 
had struck deeper roots, and who 
were therefore more difficult to gain 
over, were assailed by Civilis with all 
the arts of persuasion. With con- 
summate prudence he liberated the 
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— of Gallic cohorts whom he 
ad taken prisoners, allowing them 
to return totheir own cities. He gave 
the cohorts the choice whether to go 
or to remain: ‘ Manentibus, hono- 
rata militia; digredientibus, spolia 
Romanorum offerebantur.’ ‘ At the 
same time, in private discourse, he 
reminded them of the evils which 
they had endured for so many years, 
during which a miserable slavery 
had been falsely called peace. The 
Batavi, though exempt from tribute, 
had taken up arms against their 
common oppressors, who had been 
routed and defeated in the first 
engagement. How, then, if the 
Gauls threw off the yoke? The 
provinces had been conquered with 
the blood of the provincials;—Gaul 
had been overthrown by its own 
forces.—They had on their side the 
veteran cohorts by which Otho’s 
legions had lately been defeated. 
Syria, Asia, and the East, accus- 
tomed to the yoke of kings, were 
slaves; but in Gaul there were 
many men yet living who were born 
before the imposition of the tribute. 
Liberty was given by nature even 
to dumb animals: valour was the 
peculiar prerogative of men. The 
Gods would be on the side of the 
bravest.’ 

Civilis . . . secretis sermonibus admo- 
nebat ‘malorum, qu tot annis perpessi: 
miseram servitutem falso pacem voca- 
rent. Prima acie fusum victumque Ro- 
manum. Quid si Galliz jugum exuant ? 
Provinciarum sanguine provincias vinci. 
Galliam suismet viribus concidisse: .. . 
esse secum veteranas cohortes, quibus 
nuper Othonis legiones procubuerint. 
Servirent Syria, Asiaque, et suetus 
regibus Oriens ; multos adhuc in Gallia 
vivere, ante tributa genitos. . . Liber- 
tatem natura, etiam mutis animalibus 
datam. Virtutem proprium hominum 
bonum. Deos fortioribus adesse.’ 

Such were the arguments Civilis 
addressed to the Gauls. Such, 
mutalis nominibus, may have been 
the arguments addressed by any 
native prince or chief to those with 
whom he was connected by a com- 
mon origin, a common faith, or 
common interests. The natives cf 
India had been conquered with the 
blood of natives. India had been 
subjugated by its own forces. They 
—the mutineers—had on their side 
the veteran regiments which had 
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fought and conquered in the Pun- 
jab, in Afghanistan, in Persia. 

We cannot pretend to follow all 
the incidents and phases of the war. 
We must content ourselves with 
pointing out a few of the passages 
which startled us by their appro- 
priateness to events and appear- 
ances so recent, peculiar, and 
terrible. 

Thus we are reminded of the 
singular character given to a war- 
fare, in which our enemy was clad in 
our uniform, and bore the standards 
and the arms of British troops, 
mingled with all the most striking 
features and indelible characteristics 
of oriental life. In like manner the 
revolted Batavi still carried the 
signals of veteran cohorts mingled 
with those images of wild beasts 
which were the armorial bearing of 
each gens;—‘mixtd belli civilis 
externique facie.’ 

Thus, we find the ‘fluxa servi- 
tiorum fides;’ the ‘fraudem_ et 
dolum, obscura, eoque inevitabilia,’ 
of which we have had such large 
experience in India. 

he words in which Tacitus de- 
scribes the condition of the harassed 
army commanded by Dillius Vocula, 
a Roman legate of great courage and 
inflexible resolution, accurately re- 
resent that of the small and heroic 
ands which upheld the British 
sovereignty in India. ‘ Nihil eque 
exercilus nostros quam egestas copi- 
arum fatigabat.’ Nor is this the 
only point of resemblance. They 
were surrounded by troops, still 
nominally in the service of Rome, 
but upon whose fidelity they could 
not place the smallest reliance. On 
one occasion we read that a win 
of the Batavi ‘already avagiel 
feigned fidelity, in order that 
the Romans, Solon betrayed on 
the very battle-field, might suffer 
the more from their desertion.’ On 
another, that when Vocula was sur- 
prised by Civilis at Asciburgium, 
‘the Nervian cohorts, either from 
fear or perfidy, exposed his flank,’ 
and contributed to a disaster which 
Tacitus, with his usual forcible bre- 
vity describes as ‘ Cedes inde, non 
preelium.’ 

It was as impossible to calculate 
on their conduct as on that of the 
native regiments in India. Like 
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them, they exhibited the extremes 
of ochnatioadion and of obedience, 
of submission and fury :— 


Tanta illi exercitui diversitas inerat 
licentie, patientieque. . . . Scelerum 
suppliciorumque vices, et mixtus obse- 
quio furor, 

The ever-increasing insolence, and 
extravagant demands of these pro- 
vincial troops are the counterpart of 
those of our Sepoy army, while yet 
nominally in our service :— 

Intumuere statim superbia ferociaque 
et ‘pretium itineris’ (marching money ?), 
‘donativum, duplex stipendium’ (double 
batta ?), ‘augeri equitum numerum,’ pro- 
missa sane a Vitellio, postulabant ; 
non, ut assequerentur, sed causam sedi- 
tiont. Et Flaccus, multa concedendo, 
nihil aliud effecerat quam ut acrius 
exposcerent, que sciebant negaturum. 


The cowardice, insubordination, 
and violence afterwards exhibited 
by some of those Teutons from 
whom we boast ourselves descended, 
can hardly be exceeded by any dis- 
plays of the feeble and excitable 
Oriental character of which we hear 
so much. ‘Ipsi, ut est vulgus sine 
rectore preceps, pavidum, socors, 
raptis temeré armis, ac statim omis- 
sis, in fugam vertuntur.’ Nor are 
examples wanting of the ferocity 
and cruelty which have characterized 
the Indian mutiny. Tacitus tells us 
that Civilis was reported (ferebatur) 
to have tied up some of his prisoners 
to stakes as marks for his little son 
(parvulo filio) to pierce with his 
childish spears and arrows. 

The most faithful of the subject 
tribes appeared to be the Ubii and 
the Treveri. But how much de- 
pendence could be placed eyen on 
them, may be sates from the tem- 
per of their officers, as shown in the 
following incident. 

The Treveri having fought against 
Civilis, and been defeated by him, 
sent Alpinus Montanus, one of their 
prefects, to dissuade him from con- 
tinuing the war. The rebel chief at 
first replied to him cautiously, ‘ cal- 
lide ;’ but he soon discovered that 
Montanus himself was fiercely irri- 
tated against the Romans and dis- 
posed to new things,—‘ paratum in 
res novas,’— upon which, seeing 
that he need no longer feign, he 
broke out thus :— 

*I too have received an excellent re- 
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ward for my toils—the death of my 
brother, and my own bonds, and the 
savage cries of the army, calling out for 
my execution! But you, Treveri, and 
the others, who have the souls of 
slaves, what reward for all the blood 
you pour out for them do you expect, 
save an ill-requited military service, 
eternal tribute, stripes, axes, and all the 
devices of tyrants! I, prefect of a 
single cohort, with a handful of men 
have dared to rebel; either liberty will 
follow, or if conquered, we shall be but 
as we were (iidem erimus).’ 

The Roman empire had alread 
outgrown all the limits within which 
security or good government is 
possible. Rome was already sick 
of the plethora of domination of 
which she perished. The legions 
called Roman were no longer com- 
posed of, or even officered by, Ro- 
mans, but consisted of provincials 
of dubious fidelity and lax disci- 
pline; while the contests going on 
for the possession of the imperial 
crown shook and divided their 
allegiance. At the time we are 
treating of, the common soldiers 
were firmly attached to Vitellius, 
while all the men of high rank were 
inclined to Vespasian. 

Meanwhile ‘the city’—Rome— 
was ‘suspensa most et multiplici 
metu, que super instantia mala 
falsos pavores induerat.’ . Who can 
read these words without recalling 
the days of our own grief and fear ; 
the days of our fearful suspense and 
various terrors; aggravated, as we 
have since found, by reckless 
mendacity ? 

Another analogy may be traced 
in the vague rumours and supersti- 
tions which encouraged the insur- 
gents to believe the Roman fortunes 
on the wane. As the news of our 
disasters in Russia, and the pro- 
pheecy of the approaching termi- 
nation of the English ‘ Raj’ fer- 
mented in the minds of the Hindoos, 
so we find that reports of reverses 
in Sarmatia, Dacia, and Britain, 
gave hopes to the rebellious Ger- 
mans and Gauls; while the de- 
struction of the Capitol by fire was 
regarded as a certain sign of the 
wrath of the gods, and an omen of 
the downfall of Rome :— 

Nihil eque quam incendium Capitolii, 
ut finem imperii adesse crederent, im- 
pulerat, Captam olim a Gallis urbem; 
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sed integr& Jovis sede, mansisse im- 
perium. Fatali nunc igne, signum 
celestis ire datum, et possessionem 
rerum humanarum Transalpinis gentibus 
portendi, superstitione vana Druide 
conebant. 


There is indeed the same ten- 
dency, common to both sides and to 
all religions, to. regard natural 
calamities as judgments of the 
Deity. What, in peaceful times, is 
called ‘chance’ or ‘nature,’ was 
then called ‘ fate’ and ‘ the wrath of 
God!’ Thus the ‘ incognita siccitas’ 
of the Rhine, and the general want 
of water, were regarded by the 
Roman army as a prodigy ;—‘ as if,’ 
says Tacitus, ‘the very streams 
deserted us.’ Quod in pace ‘fors’ 
seu ‘ natura,’ tunc fatum et ira Dei 
vocabatur. How many fortuitous 
occurrences have we seen described 
as providential! How often has the 
Lord of all the nations of the earth 
been claimed with Judaical arro- 
gance as a partisan and an ally ! 

Civilis made the most of his 
— successes, representing the 

omans as utterly defeated, and 
carrying about in triumph the stan- 
dards, signals, and prisoners he had 
captured. He issued proclamations 
setting forth the desperate condi- 
tion of the Romans, and exhorting 
the insurgents to persevere in a con- 
test of which liberty would be the 
sure reward. 

These things were told to Vocula ; 
but surrounded with few and faith- 
less legions, with doubtful soldiers 
and concealed foes (infrequentibus 
infidisque legionibus ; interambiguos 
milites et oceultos hostes), he had 
no power to repressthem. He pro- 
tested, however, that Roman affairs 
were not in such a desperate state 
as Civilis represented. ‘ Superesse 
fidas provincias, victores exercitus, 
fortunam imperii et ultores deos.’ 
‘Rome had still faithful provinces, 
victorious armies, the fortune of the 
empire, and the avenging gods. As 
formerly, Sacrovir and the dui, 
and more recently, Vindex and the 
Gauls, had been defeated, so viola- 
tors of treaties might still expect the 
same divine judgments, the same 
fate. Their dispositions and charac- 
ter were better understood by Julius 
and Augustus. They were become 
enemies now, because their service 
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was easy and indulgent; if they 
were despoiled and oppressed, they 
would be friends.’ ‘ Hee ferociter 
locutus.’ He was indignant at the 
sight of such unheard-of wicked- 
ness (‘ flagitium incognitum’),—that 
a Roman army should not only vio- 
late its oath, but inflict bonds or 
death on its own officers. Though 
warned of his danger and urged to 
flee, he determined to face the dan- 
ger; and having called together his 
faithless or wavering troops, he ad- 
dressed them as follows :— 


I have never spoken to you with 
greater anxiety on your account, or 
greater calmness on my own than now ; 
for I hear willingly that my destruction 
is determined on. I regard the death 
with which I am threatened as a relief 
from the miseries of this war. It is 
for you that I feel sorrow and shame. 
For what awaits you is not the battle- 
field, or deeds of arms and the usages 
of honourable warfare. Classicus hopes 
to make war on the Roman people 
with your hands, and holds out to you 
the hope of regaining the sovereignty 
of Gaul. Does he think that, if 
valour and fortune had both deserted us 
in the present day, there would not 
remain the old examples, of the many 
Roman legions which have chosen rather 
to perish.than to be driven from their 
post? Even our allies have often 
suffered their cities to be razed, and 
themselves with their wives and chil- 
dren to be burned, expecting no other 
reward than the consciousness of fidelity 
and the hope of renown. The legions 
endured want and siege, moved neither 
by terror nor by promises. 

And if I am hateful to you, there are 
other legates, tribunes, or, at the worst, 
a centurion or a common soldier, who 
can command you. Let not this mon- 
strous thing be told over the whole earth 
—that Civilis and Classicus are about to 
invade Italy with you for satellites. 

What will be the result of this crime ? 
If the Roman legions are led against 
you, are you, deserters from deserters, 
traitors from traitors, to vacillate, late- 
ful to the gods, between your new and 
your old allegiance ? 

This speech was variously re- 
ceived, according as hope, fear, or 
shame predominated in the minds 
of the hearers. 

Having thus spoken, Vocula -— 
ared to die. He was prevented by 
is freedmen and slaves from anti- 

cipating a most foul, (‘ feedissimam 
mortem’) by a voluntary, death. 
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He was assassinated by a deserter 
employed by Classicus. 

Elated with their successes, the 
rebel chiefs, Civilis and Classicus, 
deliberated whether they should not 
raze the city of Cologne (Colonia 
Agrippensis), which had adhered 
faithfully to Rome. ‘ Sevitia in- 
genii,’ says the great historian, ‘et 
eupidine prede ad excidium civi- 
tatis trahebantur; obstabat ratio 
belli, et novum imperium inchoan- 
tibus utilis clementia fama.’ 

They were impelled to the de- 
struction of the city by the cruelty 
of their nature and by the hope of 
plunder; but, on the other hand, 
they were withheld by the rules of 
warfare and by a sense of the useful- 
ness of a reputation for clemency to 
the founders of a new State. 

It is consolatory to see that these, 
or similar considerations, which 
were powerful enough to subdue 
the ferocity of rebel chiefs, have pre- 
vailed over the ‘sevitia’ of those 
clamours for the destruction of 
cities, and for wholesale massacre 
and spoliation, which, for a moment, 
appalled the civilized world, and 
misrepresented the sentiments of 
England. 

The men who now preside over 
our councils and armies in India 
seem fully to appreciate the ‘ utilis 
clementiz fama.’* 

Ambassadors were, however, sent 
by the Tencteri, an insurgent tribe on 
the other side the Rhine, to stimulate 
the zeal and patriotism of the coun- 
cil of the Colonians whom the ‘ fero- 
cissimus e legatis’ addressed as 
follows :— 


We congratulate you on having re- 
turned into the body and name of Ger- 
many, and on being once more free men 
among the free. For up to this time 
the Romans have shut up not only the 
earth and the water, but almost the very 
sky ; they have debarred us from meet- 
ing and conversing together, or, what is 
more insulting to men born to arms, they 
have forced us to come together unarmed, 
and as it were naked, under a guard. 


* We find the same prudent humanity recommended in another place. 
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But in order that our friendship may be 
eternal, we demand that you throw down 
the walls of your city, the strongholds 
of slavery,—‘munimenta servitii —for 
even wild animals when imprisoned 
forget their native valour. You must 
put to death all the Romans within your 
boundaries, for liberty can hardly coexist 
with masters. The goods of the slain 
must be brought together, lest any man 
should conceal somewhat, or appropriate 
it to his own use. 

Resume the institutions and the love 
of your country, and acting as one true, 
united, and free people, you will enjoy 
equality, if you do not acquire dominion. 


To this exhortation the Colonians 
returned a prudent and modcrate 
answer, setting forth the numerous 
social ties by which they were bound 
to the Romans, and the miseries 
which rebellion would bring upon 
their city 

The sedition continued to spread 
among various tribes, from various 
motives, and led by various chiefs. 
Already, however, discord and 
jealousy had broken out among the 
insurgents, and contests for supre- 
macy arose between chiefs and 
tribes. ‘Deterruit plerosque pro- 
vinciarum emulatio, ‘quod bello 
caput? unde jus, auspiciumque pete- 
retur? quam, si cuncta provenissent, 
sedem imperio legerent ?’ Nondum 
victoria, jam discordia erat; aliis 
feedera, quibusdam opes viresque, 
aut vetustatem originis, per jurgia 
jactantibus. Tedio futurorum, pre- 
sentia placuere.’ Reflections which 
we may imagine to have passed 
through the mind of many a pru- 
dent Hindoo. 

After various details which we 
eannot follow here, the historian 
continues— 


Such was the state of the war 
when Petilius Cerealis arrived at 
Magontiacum (Maintz). At his 
arrival hope revived. Nor were these 
hopes ill placed. Cerealis seems to 
have been one of those rare leaders, 
equally wise and warlike, eager 
for the fight (pugn@ avidus), and 


During 


the dissensions that took place in the Senate after the death of Vitellius, the ques- 
tion was agitated, What was to be done with the remains of his army? Many 
were of opinion that they ought to be put to death ; they were turbulent, faithless, 
stained with the blood of their officers. The plea of mercy prevailed, lest all hope 
of pardon being taken away they might be driven to stubborn resistance. 

[Vicit ratio parcendi, ne sublata spe veniw, pertinacia accenderentur. 
ciendos potius in societatem.] 


Alli- 
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successful in battle; but skilled to 
use his successes for the restoration 
of peace and order. 


He entered Treves at the head 
of an army thirsting for the destruc- 
tion of the city, ‘avido . milite 
eruende civitatis.’ This they said 
was the country of Classicus and 
of Tutor, by whose wickedness 
the legions had been surrounded 
and slain. . . . Let the plunder be 
carried to the public treasury ; they 
would be satisfied with the flames 
and ruin of the rebellious city, in 
which the destruction of so many 
camps had been planned. 

Are not these the cries of the 
incensed conquerors of Cawnpore 


and Delhi? 


Cerealis, however, from fear of the 
infamy he would incur if he should 
be thought to have embued the 
soldiers with licentiousness and ferocity, 
repressed their rage. He softened the 
minds of his inflamed troops by 
pointing out to them the miserable 
aspect of some of the rebels, who 
stood, dejected and conscious of their 
crime, . with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, not daring to interchange salu- 
tations with their comrades, and asking 
pardon by their silence and their tears. 
Till Cerealis soothed their minds, and 
assured them that neither the emperor 
nor he would retain avy recollection of 
their crimes. He then received them 
into the same camp with his own troops, 
and issued an edict, forbidding any one 
in a quarrel or dispute to taunt his 
fellow soldier with sedition or murder. 


Having then called together 
the Treveri and Lingone, he spoke 
thus :— 


I am not practised in the graces of 
speech, and what I have done to uphold 
and assert the authority of the Roman 
people has been done by arms [and not 
by eloquence]. But since words have 
much weight with you, and good and 
evil are estimated, not according to 
their own nature, but according to the 
clamours of the seditious, I have resolved 
tolay before you a few things which, when 
the war shall have advanced to its ter- 
mination, will be more useful to you to 
have heard, than to us to have uttered. 

The Roman generals and chiefs en- 
tered your country, and that of the 
other Gauls, from no lust of territory, 
but invoked by your ancestors, who 
were worn out, and well-nigh extermi- 
nated by incessant strife. The Germans, 
whose aid they had called in, reduced 
their allies, no less than their enemies, 
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to slavery. In how many battles against 
the Cimbri and Teutons, by what toils of 
our armies, and with what success, we 
carried on the Germanic wars, is suffi- 
ciently notorious, 

Nor did we plant ourselves on the 
Rhine that we might protect Italy, but 
lest otherwise Ariovistus should get 
possession of the kingdom of the Gauls. 
Do you think that you are more beloved 
by Civilis and the Batavians, or by the 
people on the other side the Rhine, 
than your fathers and grandfathers were 
by their ancestors ? 

The causes of the incursions of the 
Germans into Gaul have always been 
the same ; lust of conquest, avarice, and 
desire of change. Leaving their marshes 
and wildernesses, they sought to be- 
come possessors of this most fruitful soil 
and of its inhabitants. 

But liberty and such specious words 
served as the pretext; words which have 
invariably been used to cover the thirst 
of domination, and the wish to impose 
slavery. Gaul was always torn by the 
wars of rival princes, until you sub- 
mitted to our government and laws. 
We, although assailed, made no other 
use of the rights we acquired by victory, 
than to do what is necessary to the 
maintenance of peace. For neither 
can nations enjoy tranquillity without 
arms, nor can armies be raised without 
pay, nor pay without taxes. 

All other things we enjoy in common. 
You yourselves, for the most part, com- 
mand our legions; you yourselves 
govern these and other provinces. We 
have no separate rights or privileges, 
nor is there anything from which you 
are excluded: The sovereign authority 
even of the best princes presses more 
equally upon its distant subjects, for 
they are 1 ot exposed to the fits of vio- 
lence and caprice which vent themselves 
on those whoare near. Enduretheluxury 
or the rapacity of your rulers as you 
endure famine, or floods, or other natural 
evils ; for so long as there are men, there 
will be vices. ‘These, however, are not 
incessant, and are compensated by in- 
tervals of better things. You can 
hardly hope that the rule of Tutor 
or Classicus will be more gentle than 
ours, or that the armies by which the 
Germans and Britons are kept from 
molesting you can be maintained by a 
lighter taxation. 

For if (which the gods forbid!) the 
Romans are driven out, what else can 
happen than wars of all these tribes 
among themselves? The well-com- 
pacted body to which we belong has 
been cemented together by eight hun- 
dred years of good fortune and disci- 
pline; nor can it be torn asunder without 
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the utter destruction of those who dis- 
member it. And remember that your 
peculiar danger is the greatest, because 
you possess gold and riches, the main 
incentives of all wars. 

Love, therefore, and cherish the tran- 
quillity and the citizenship which we, 
whether conquerors or conquered, enjoy 
by the same right. Let the examples of 
either condition warn you to consider 
whether you prefer insubordination with 
ruin, or obedience with security. 

With such words did he at once tran- 
quillize and cheer the minds of the 
insurgents, fearing greater evils. [Tali 
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oratione graviora metuentes composuit 
erexitque. | 


With this noble address to the 
reason, the prudence, and the best 
feelings of its hearers, we conclude. 
May the wisdom and moderation of 
the Roman general be found in 
commanders who lie under the ac- 
cumulated obligations imposed by 
nearly two thousand years of added 
experience, and by a religion which 
— mercy to the erring and the 
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POEMS FROM EVERSLEY, BY THE RECTOR.* 
A Sprine-Tipe Srupy. 


ES! I like the spring time as I 
like the rosy faces and the rosier 
hearts of children. Spring is the 
childhood of the world, and it proves 
how fresh and healthy the old world 
must be at heart, that in this its six 
thousandth spring, or thereby, it is 
still full of gladness—glad as when 
the morning stars sang together. 
One might Telieve that the happy 
carol of their dawn had ere this been 
tempered by a somewhat ‘sad as- 
trology.’ But the weather-beaten, 
blood-stained, sin-stricken earth, as 
some like to call it, clearly does not 
despair of itself. Let who will moan 
and maunder in disconsolate sonnets, 
the ‘life-giving’ planet remains hale 
and hearty and opefal. The most 
bitter winter experience cannot dis- 
enchant it. The lily at my foot is 
encilled as delicately and tenderly, 
S cltors, on my conscience, as any 
that bloomed on the banks of the 
blessed rivers, and were plucked by 
Eve in Paradise. 

And no one of the blessed rivers 
—not even ‘Pison which compasseth 
Havilah where there is gold, and 
the gold of that land is good, and 
bdellium and the onyx stone ’"—was 
more beautiful than this ragged 
Scotch stream is to-day, on this the 
first morning of our Scottish spring. 
Is it not a charming picture? Why 
did not Copley Fielding paint it? 


Or rather let us hope that Maculloch, 
‘lord of the mountain and the flood,’ 
may stumble on it this summer as 
he marches to his royalty on Loch 
Corruskin ; or that Waller Paton, in 
search of the sea-breeze, may one 
day set up his easel on its daisied 
banks. Yes, it must have a Scotch 
annalist—no English artist, good 
man and true though he be amid 
the Lincoln flats, could truly explain 
the wild charm of these wind-swept 
bents. And, if it please him, let 
him introduce, in this its most shel- 
tered nook, the sleeping fisher, 
spread out with ample and lazy 
limbs in the sunshine, and dimly 
indicate, by a single masterly touch, 
‘the guardian angel’ who hovers 
over his head and mingles with his 
dream. Beautiful the spirit is as 
Murillo’s, only her eyes are blue, 
and the light golden hair is copied 
from Titian—TitzianoVicelli,as they 
called him in Venice. 

The vision fades, and his eyelids 
open tm the common day. But the 
unearthly music yet rings in his 
ears, and the only mortal words into 
which it may be woven are’ those 
Keats wrote before he died. Do you 
remember that last sonnet? Let us 
repeat it solemnly, and let the words 
wander down with the waters of the 
river to the sea. 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art-— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
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The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors, — 
No,—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still, to hear her tender-taken breath 
And so live ever—or else swoon on to death. 


How the star-sheen on the tre- 
mulous tide, and that white death- 
like ‘ mask,’ haunt the imagination! 
Had the poet, who felt the grass 
grow over him ere he was five-and- 
twenty, been crowned with a hun- 
dred summers, could he have done 
anything more consummate? I 
doubt it. 

It is a pleasant picture indeed, this 
river estuary, almost as bright and 
sunny as the picture in the dream. 
The stream unrolls itself, snake-like, 
through the centre of the oosy plain 
which the tide has dried for the 
snipe and the sand-lark ; on either 
hand arise the snowy drifts of the 
sand-hills; and midway across the 
valley which they form, the blue 
lustrous sea-line runs straight as an 
arrow. For yonder truly lies that 
great sea to which men go down in 
ships from the haven under the hill; 
to-day it murmurs, it whispers, it 
caresses, and ever and anon it breaks 
into a loud jubilant laugh of joy, 
which yet has in it something eerie 
and bodeful, and that moans of ship- 
wreck andstorm among the Hebrides. 
Half a mile down a ferry-boat is 
pane across the stream, with a 

isterous crew of children on board, 
who laugh and shout at the pitch of 
their shrill voices, and splash the 
waves over each other with their 
oars in childish frolic. 

See! a yellow moss bee, stirred 
from its winter sleep, reaches the 
gateway of the outer world. Dazed 
by the unaccustomed glare, it tum- 
bles over and over among the grass, 


till, recovering its feet, it prudently 
backs into its byke. With ear to the 
turf, one hears it droning and mur- 
muring far within—dreaming, it may 
be, of the ‘foxgloves on Furness 


Fell.’ A brace of sand-larks trip 
daintily through the loose sea-weed 
at our feet; and the salmon trout 
are leaping in the pool beyond. Ah! 
yonder comes the cloud for which all 
the morning we have watched and 


prayed; and the fine gut falls lightly 
upon the curled water. A nal 
fin misses the bob—misses it luckily 
—for, in another moment, the pool 
is deeply stirred, and a white finnock 
strikes the tail-fly on our cast. Away 
it shoots like a sunbeam—now cast- 
ing itself madly into the air, then 
rubbing its nose obstinately against 
the sharp stones at the bottom; 
yielding and giving ground as the 
reel cautiously gathers in the line, 
until it lies panting on the shore in 
its silver armour—armour like tothat 
in which Aphrodite of Cnidus, and 
Joan of France, and other valiant 
maidens, clad their white limbs when 
they went down to battle with men 
and gods. ‘A bonny fish,’ says Tom 
Morrice, who hails us from the op- 
posite bank. 

But the cloud has passed away, 
and the fisher is again stretched 
among his bents, and there is no 
sound in heaven or in earth save the 
rich gurgle of the peesweet (I cannot 
otherwise write toms that wail in 
words), and at times the clamorous 
alarm of the innumerous seafowl who 
breed on the rocky headlands out- 
side the bar. ‘ Dear old Scotland!’ so 
runs our noonday soliloquy, ‘there 
may be better and richer and wiser 
lands; but it has not been our luck 
to find them. What are the rivers 
and hills of Italy to your mountain- 
torrents? what the Mediterranean 
to your ice-girt sea? The Tiber is 
a dirty puddle: yellow ditch-water 
best represents to the Teutonic 
mind the classic and unfamiliar 
Arno. Did mortal eyes ever behold 
the keen, bracing, glorious green on 
that sea kindle the tepid milk-and- 
water of the Aigean ? Vet Dian and 
Aphrodite? Tush! Look yonder!’ 

And we do look. She is dressed 
in a bodice and kirtle of shepherd 
tartan, her feet and arms are bare, 
and her yellow curls are twined 
negligently off her face, and fastened 
with a string of primroses behind, 
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She comes trippingly down the 
steep pathway that leads from the 
Black Castle on the windy bents, 
lilting to herself, as you may hear, 
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one of those sweet ballads whose 
subtle and pathetic charm to a 
Scottish ear defies explanation or 
analysis. 


O Logie o’ Buchan! O Logie the Laird! 

They hae taen awa Jamie wha delved in the yard, 
Wha played on the flute and the viol sae sma; 
They hae taen awa Jamie, the flower o’ them a’. 


Now she is upon the brink of the 
river,—the ferry boat has fallen 
down the stream with the tide,— 
her errand admits of no delay; 
‘What can she do in this extremity? 
She pauses and hesitates for a mo- 
ment—dips her bare foot coquet- 
tishly into the water, to try if it be 
very cold—glances round quickly to 
detect any naughty faun or peeping 
satyr, and no one being in sight, 
for Tom is casting at this very 
moment across the ‘saumon pot’ 
below the linn, and we are deep in 
a thicket of golden gorse, ‘ kilts her 
coat’ without more ado round her 
knees, and wades demurely into the 
channel, shivering no doubt a little 
as the chill water rises about her. 
Oh Diana and Athene, and all 
chaste maidens and matrons in 
Pagan and Christian story, why 
not? The instep is no doubt finely 
and cleanly cut; we back the curve 
of that ankle any day against the 
Medici’s—and why not? We trust 
and believe in our souls that there 
is nothing morally wrong in loving 
to show a pretty ankle, nor indeed, 
for that matter, in loving to look 
on one. The trim little lassie, 
turned of seventeen, we take it, has 
no doubt a very charming figure ; 
something like Greuze’s Flower 
Girl, you recollect ; only whereas 
in the French girl the skirt is 
tucked up for no good reason that 
we can see, here it is kilted because 
she wades through the water, 
and very properly desires to keep 
her petticoat dry. That she is 
altogether pure and innocent, as 
well as pretty, no one can for a 
moment doubt,—even though she 
show no very grave embarrassment 
on finding that her aquatic feat has 
not been quite unwitnessed. Why 
should she ? 

So she trips through the gorse on 
her errand to the ‘toun,’ and we 
return to our reverie and our 
neglected volume of the morning— 
the songs and ballads of the rector 
of Eversley. In these days of cheap 


and nasty publications, of infini- 
tesimal type and transparent paper, 
a volume like this is ‘gude for sair 
een,’ as we say here. It ought to 
lie in the royal drawing-room. A 
ball from an Enfield rifle could not 
make way through half its pages. 
It transports us back to the old 
times when men believed that they 
had something worth recording to 
write about, and so wrote it on 
parchment and papyrus. While 
these hoary manuscripts are still 
regarded with awful reverence, the 
romance, and poetry, and meta- 
physies, and theology, and gastro- 
nomy of the nineteenth century are 
consigned to the dust-bin, and other 
‘ progressive’ and sanitary institu- 
tions, with appalling rapidity. We 
wonder how many of the books 
printed during the present season 
will be in the body in the year of 
grace 1958 P 

To speak frankly, we do not be- 
lieve in criticism. What good has 
criticism ever done to any particular 
individual? What benefit to society 
at large can be laid to its charge ? 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion, 
Tell flesh it is but dust, — 

and when you have done so, what 
advantage have you gained or con- 
ferred? The crab is the critic of the 
vegetable world. He can pick a 
hole or two, we may be sure, in the 
coat of the rosy pippin or the 
swarthy ribston over the way, and 
we know of old the result. For it 
was this same unlucky tree that 
brought the ‘ something in the world 
amiss’ among us—the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil—the 
tree of criticism, that is to say—the 
original Edinburgh Review taken in 
by Eve at the instance of the first 
Whig. Ought we to imitate this 
bitter, acrid, perverted plant ? 

Historie criticism is a special 
nuisance. Why may I not believe 
in Romulus and Remus, and the 
gaunt she-wolf of the Tiber, if I 
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like? That grand old poem does 
not do me a. bit of harm. What 
right has any musty philologist in a 
German university, or any ex-chan- 
celloroutof Downing-street,to break 
to pieces the cherished traditions 
of a hundred generations? Nay, 
when they are about it, why not 
smash the Apollo, and Uranian 
Venus, and ams the Healer, 
and the rest of the time-stained 
divinities of the Vatican? The one 
is not a shade more false than the 
other ; not a shade less character- 
istic of the temper of mind of the 
people who produced them, among 
whom they grew up, and roun 

whose daily life they twined them- 
selves as the ivy does round the oak. 
Again, why may I not hold that 
Mary of Scotland was true as 
she was beautiful? To a Scottish 
gentleman it is a point of honour to 
defend the honour of his queen; 
why is his soul to be disquieted by 
historic heresies? Why must he 
be pestered into the conviction that 
the most unhappy daughter of an 
unhappy house was a courtezan and 
a seinen? Leave us alone with 
our harmless traditions ; they may 


be false, but they cannot do you 
any injury, and we cannot afford to 
give them up; we learned them 
long ago, before the age of criticism 
dawned; they are almost the only 


poetry the income-tax has not 
crushed out of our hearts. Besides, 
how insecure the foundation on 
which the whole edifice rests! We 
have reversed the judgments of 
our fathers; will not the criticism 
of the next generation reverse 
ours, and with an equal show of 
right ? 

Poetic criticism, to our minds, is 
quite as fruitless as historic. A 
critic never manufactured a poet : 
the poet, from of old, was born, not 
made. The greatest poems recog- 
nise no formal laws,—not even the 
Greek tragedy, which was simply the 
instinctive expression of a leading 
Greek idea—and are great in spite 
of the critics and the critical canons 
of the day. What did the contem- 
porary censor say to the ‘license’ of 

Villiam Shakspeare, to the ‘dreary’ 
epic of Milton, to the ‘vulgarities 
of Robert Burns?’ I cannot 
therefore conscientiously do Mr. 
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Kingsley the injustice to criticise 
him. I like his poems: I should 
not like them better were I able 
to advance fifty reasons for the 
liking. Let us wander pleasantly 
through this pleasant volume, thank- 
ful that we gain pleasure from the 
perusal, and not over-anxious to ex- 
tort ‘ the reason why.’ 

For indeed this critical mania of 
our day and generation must reach 
a climax ere long. Even the poet 
has latterly ceased to be a poet, be- 
coming a critic instead. I iene the 
greatest. possible respect for the 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, but I 
do not think he has any right to 
compose an article on the Greek and 
Gallic stage, and thereafter publish 
it to the world as a Tragedy. 
The tragedy which he appends to 
his charming essay is no doubt a 
very clever ‘ illustration’ of the 
text, but it is in my opinion 
little more. It illustrates the 
‘Preface,’ but the preface is the 
book, and attests the real power and 
pith of the writer much more effec- 
tually than the poem. A piece 
avowedly constructed down to 
particular lines, by the rule and 
square, cannot claim to be con- 
sidered an authentic work of art. 
It is nothing more than the ‘ plan’ 
which the traveller makes to verify 
his description; the model which 
the man of science exhibits to attest 
his theory. It was not so that the 
great poets worked. Homer did not 
‘explain’ the Odyssee: Shakspeare 
did not ‘explain’ Hamlet or Mac- 
beth. 

Why should they, or why should 
any of us? ‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever,’ until we begin to dis- 
sect it, and expose the ugly bones 
that wise Nature has bountifully 
concealed. Why cannot we be con- 
tent to enjoy? We have the stars, 
and the sky, and the clouds, and the 
trees, and the sea ‘that bares its 
bosom to the moon,’ and the chil- 
dren who gather shells on its shore— 
what more do we need? Why cut 
and carve? Why cavil about the 
dye in Lilian’s eyes, or the dimples 
in Lilian’s cheek ? Why mar by 
our crooked formulas the perfect 
symmetry of spontaneous life P 
There is the spring out yonder with 
its golden dafiodils, ona are we 
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who have been born into the midst 
of it—is it not enough? Let us 
bask in its sunshine, if you please, 
and so, ere the budding branches 
yellow, we too will grow ripe and 
ruddy and mellow,—fit for the mar- 
riage feast of the gods. 


O! rest ye, brother mariners, we will 
not wander more, 


Excepting three words of simple 
dedication, Mr. Kingsley, we are 
glad to sce, publishes Ls poems 
without a single page of introduc- 
tory or explanatory matter. There 
they are ; we may read them or not, 
as we see fit; but the poet, having 
written them, has done Mis part, and 
the public may draw its own con- 
clusions, if it can. This, we take it, 
is simply another manifestation of 
the virtue which gives a_peculiar 
charm to whatever Mr. Kingsley 
writes,—the perfect healthiness of 
his mind. These poems are the 
poems of a good man, and a good 
sportsman, sound in wind and limb, 
and not afflicted by any of the ail- 
ments to which flesh is heir. Too 
much poetic stuff in these latter 
days has been written by men who 
suifer from jaundice, and other com- 
binations of liver-complaint. We 
detected, for instance, a prolonged 
attack of asthma in the very last 
epic we read; a dreadful book, 
which by the tenth canto (the last 
published) had conducted the hero 
throuzh half the maladies incident 
to childhood. He had cut his teeth 
(a very spirited episode), and was 
vigorously prosecuting the measles 
when we gave in. Disease occasion- 
ally, though rarely, is a man’s mis- 
fortune and not his fault, but it is a 
thousand pities that our poets should 
always avail themselves, for literary 
purposes, of the leisure which illness 
affords. Now Mr. Kingsley, we are 
sure, has never been ill in his life. 
He does not know what a bad con- 
stitution means, and the conse- 
quence is, that, after Walter Scott, 
he is probably the healthiest writer 
in the English language. I am 
convinced Sir Walter would have 
relished this Ode to the North-East 
Wind, however little he might relish 
the wind itself, which blows with 
peculiar oy in his ‘ grey me- 
tropolis,’—as we know to our cost. 
How shrill, and sharp, and bracing 
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it is! The keen wind whistles 
through every stanza ! 
ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND. 
Welcome, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr ; 
Ne’er‘a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-easter ! 
O’er the German foam ; 
O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day : 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play! 
Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 
Crisp the lazy dyke ; 
Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fill the lake with wild fowl ; 
Fill the marsh with snipe ; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
Hark! The brave North-easter! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow. 
Who can over-ride you ? 
Let the horse$ go ! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 
Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 
Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 
"Tis the hard grey weather 
sreeds hard English men. 
What's the soft South-wester ? 
’Tis the ladies’ breeze, 
Bringing home their trueloves 
Out of all the seas : 
But the black North-easter, 
Through the snow-storm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea, 
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Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Viking’s blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 


A most vigorous discourse—with 
the exception, indeed, of the last 
line, which we do not like :— 

Blow, thou wind of God ! 


Why, in preference to the winds 
which come from the other points of 
the compass, the north-easter should 
be more particularly under Divine 
guidance, we confess we do not un- 
derstand ; except, indeed, that the 
poet is thereby assisted to a fitting 
rhyme and a forcible finish. We 
notice what is obviously a very sub- 
ordinate blemish, because we think 
that Mr. Kingsley is prone to make 
use of this and similar forms of ex- 
pression. Inthe poem named The 
Outlaw, a poacher, for instance, jus- 
tifies his oecupation— 

I do but hunt God’s cattle upon God’s 

ain hills, 


No doubt there has been, alike in 
our literature and in the other 
forms of our social intercourse, too 
marked a line of demarcation drawn 
between things sacred and things 
profane ; but we doubt whether the 
miscellaneous application of our 
Maker's name be the right way to 
cure this, or to induce a simpler, or 
more constant and reverent re- 
cognition of that Divine life in 
which we live, and move, and have 
our being. 

We are fault-finding, and we wish 
to quit this part of our. task as soon 
as may be. So let us at once sug- 
gest to Mr. Kingsley that the form 
of one of his poems, Saint Maura,— 


Santa Maura. G41 


a very powerful and striking poem 
in many respects,—is open to certain 
rather serious objections. We do 
not speak of the sentiments the 
Saint expresses: for what a saint 
should or should not say under the 
circumstances, is a matter on which 
we do not pretend to speak with 
authority. But we are disposed to 
object to the ‘situation.’ Saint 
Maura is being crucified along- 
side her husband; and to wile 
away the hours till dawn for him, 
she utters a discourse which occu- 
pies some twelve or fourteen pages 
of moderate-sized print. Now, we 
do not absolutely affirm that it 
would be impracticable for any poet 
to make this subject attractive, or a 
fit theme for artistic delineation. 
Even Shakspeare, however, with his 
intense dramatic energy, would have 
hesitated to employ it; and if he 
had ventured, the pained shape of 
the martyr-girl would have been 
lightly indicated rather than drawn 
in full. Most of us have read Mr. 
Aytoun’s Bothwell; and most of us 
have felt that, as the soliloquy of a 
man chained in a dungeon, its con- 
struction is open toa fatal objection, 
which the most careful and skilful 
recasting of parts (and we are bound 
to own that the last edition is an 
immense improvement on its prede- 
cessors) cannot remove. But im- 
prisonment, or even penal servitude, 
1s amere joke in comparison with 
crucifixion. And the mischief in 
such cases is, that the excellence of 
the poetry only serves to intensify 
the unnaturalness of the effect. 
Lines like these are very beautiful 
in themselves :— 


So they led me back: 
And as I went, a voice was in my ears 
Which rang through all the sunlight, and the breath 
And blaze of all the garden, slopes below, 
And through the harvest-voices, and the moan 
Of cedar-forests on the cliffs above, 
And round the shining rivers, and the peaks 
Which hung beyond the cloud-bed of the west, 
And round the ancient stones about my feet. 


But a vivid and spirited description 
of natural scenery coming from a 
woman who is slowly dying on the 
cross is somewhat repugnant to our 
ideas of truth and nature. No. If 
we are to make the cross the scene of 
dramatic action, the lines must be 
light, rapid, and intense; not the 


imaginative and picturesque address, 


but the pain-wrang ‘ My God, my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
—the solemn and simple ‘It is 
finished.’ 

Otherwise the book, as already 
intimated, is eminently healthy. 
Nor do we except from this verdict 
the political songs, some of which 
might be thought to indicate a cer- 
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tain morbidness in the way. that 
social evil and injustice are looked 
at. But they indicate, as we think, 
nothing of the kind. They are the 
natural expression of a very indig- 
nant, but of a perfectly healthy 

Forward ! 
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mind. There is no dejection, de- 
spondency, nor moodiness. The 
world is not to be destroyed, but 
restored; and the strong heart and 
the brawny arm are ready to aid 
the restoration :— 


Hark forward’s the cry ! 


One more fence and we're out on the open, 
So to us at once, if you want to live near us! 
Hark to them, ride to them, beauties! as on they go, 
Leaping and sweeping away in the vale below! 
Cowards and bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slow 
Find themselves staring alone. 


There is a scriptural simplicity, a 
grave severity, in certain of these 
pieces, which remind us of the old 
preachers of the Covenant; stern, 
sour-visaged, iron-handed men, who 
in the retirement of healthy country 


manses girded on the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon, and went out 
to battle against the Philistine— 
hardy of body and resolute at 
heart :— 


THE DAY OF THE LORD. 
The Day of the Lord is at hand, at hand! 
Its storms roll up the sky: 
The nations sleep starving on heaps of gold; 
All dreamers toss and sigh ; 
The night is darkest before the morn; 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the Day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— 
Freedom, and Mercy, and Truth; 
Come! for the Earth is grown coward and old; 
Come down, and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-Sacrifice, Daring, and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 
To the Day of the Lord at hand. 
* ~ . > 


* 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost age of gold, 
While the Lord of all ages is here ? 
True hearts will leap up st the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer, can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do, 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


There is of course, and admittedly, 
avery obvious distinction between 
the way in which contemporary 
rolitical subjects are treated by Mr. 
Cedar eat in which the Laureate, 
for instance, treats them. Both 
poets show indeed an intense sym- 
= with the time; but Mr. 
Kingsley is the combatant, the par- 
tisan. There is therefore heat, 
temper, fierce likings and dislikings, 
in his rhymes. The Laureate, on 
the other hand, is serene and impar- 
tial. He erystallizes and renders 
shapely the drifting sea-foam of the 
storm. In his amber the fluttering 
insect is stayed and petrified. Our 
sayings and doings have acquired 
an historic air when they reappear 
in his poetry—‘suffered a sea- 
change, into something rich and 


strange.” What he has said about 
us are the things, we may be pretty 
sure, which wil! continue to be said 
about us for a good many genera- 
tions to come. Still, we can afford 
to like both men— Hofer, who fights 
while he sings; Goethe, who sits 
apart on his Olympus. 

And this difference of circum- 
stance must be taken into account 
before we can fairly estimate our 
author’s poetical aul. * These 
poems of Mr. Kingsley,’ said an 
acute but evasive critic to us 
the other day, after the manner of 
his craft, ‘are very good; but not 
good enough.’ This is probably 
what many readers have felt. They 
expected more; and they are dis- 
appointed. ‘They are good; but 
they are not good enough.’ But it 
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must be remembered that the mak- 
ing of poems, so to speak, has not 
formed the serious business of Mr. 
Kingsley’s life, as it has of the 
Laureate’s. These snatches of music 
are evidently the interludes in a 
more engrossing drama, ‘short 
swallow-flights of song.’ A thought 
has risen up occasionally during 
reading or work that required ex- 
pression, and it fitted itself naturally 
into melodious words. Such we 
take to be the explanation of the 
contents of this book; excepting, 
indeed, the Andromeda, of which a 
word presently ; and such a book 
must be judged by a very different 
standard from one which is avow- 
edly the fruition and crown of a 
life-long devotion to the craft. 

That Mr. Kingsley lacks genuine 
poetic insight, is another averment 
to which it is difficult to reply. 
What is this subtle and delicate 
Ariel which men call the spirit of 
Poetry? No two of the critics are 
agreed. It is, and will be for ever, 
a question exclusively of feeling, 
sentiment, individual or national 
caprice. Whether Mr. Kingsley be 
a poet in this sense must therefore 
be left to the determination of each 
particular reader. But we thinkmost 
readers of taste will agree with us 
when we say that these songs and 
ballads display great force and feli- 
city of expression, much clever 
and vivid appreciation of natural 
beauty ; that they are distinguished 
by remarkable breadth, and an al- 
most primitive literalness and sim- 
plicity of handling ; that the imita- 
tive or sympathetic faculty, which 
metaphysicians have shown to be 
intimately allied with the imagina- 
tive, is strongly developed; and 
that the close texture and rare com- 
pression of the style afford a most 
eflective and much-needed protest 
against the ‘looseness and lawless- 
ness of recent poetic practice. If 
he be not a poet, the man who pos- 
sesses all these qualifications must 
have at least a very fine instinct for 
what poetry should be. 

And whatever criticism may urge 
to the contrary, Mr. Kingsley, we 
are convinced, 1s a true lyric poet. 
Though the lyric feeling in this 
volume is more conspicuous, per- 
haps, than the power of lyric 
expression, yet one or two of the 
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songs are characterized by a per- 
fection and completeness of form 
which is not found except in the 
greatest poets—Burns, Keats, Ten- 
nyson. The Sands of Dee—with 
the added charms of music and 
girlish voices—our readers have, 
no doubt, often heard; but Airly 
Beacon and The Night Bird will 
probably be new to some of them ; 
and we quote these pieces the more 
readily because they illustrate an- 
other noticeable quality of the 
lyric—its suggestiveness. It is the 
feeling and not the environment 
(which ought to be subordinated 
and used only in so far as really 
necessary to give body and con- 
creteness to the feeling,) which 
forms the supreme interest of the 
lyrist; and there is consequently 
much more opportunity for im- 
a and delicate and subdued 
1andling in his than in any other 
form of poetry. 
AIRLY BEACON. 
Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the pleasant sight to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon, 
While my love climbed up to me! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the happy hours we lay 

Deep in fern on Airly Beacon, 
Courting through the summer's day ! 


Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the weary haunt for me, 

All alone on Airly Beacon, 
With his baby on my knee ! 


THE NIGHT BIRD. 
A floating, a floating 
Across the sleeping sea, 
All night I heard a singing bird 
Upon the topmast tree. 


‘Oh came you off the isles of Greece, 
Or off the banks of Seine ; 

Or off some tree in forests free, 
Which fringe the western main ?’ 


‘I came not off the old world 
Nor yet from off the new— 

But I am one of the birds of God, 
Which sing the whole night through.’ 

‘Oh sing, and wake the dawning-—— 
Oh whistle for the wind ; 

The night is long, the current strong, 
My boat it lags behind.’ 

‘The current sweeps the old world, 
The current sweeps the new ; 

The wind will blow, the dawn will glow, 
Ere thou hast sailed them through.’ 


The man who can write a song 
should be able to write a ballad 
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also; for to produce a really ex- 
cellent old ballad, infers a good deal 
of the same sort of power; and 
many of Mr. Kingsley’s are very 
charming. It is in these that we 
note more particularly the simpli- 
city and breadth of handling to 
which we have referred ; that union 
of the homely and the picturesque 
which is found in the poetry of 
primitive peoples, and which so 
few modern poets have been able to 
compass. Zhe Longbeard'’s Saga, 
in this respeet, is probably the most 
characteristic; but The Weird 
Lady—an early production — is 
even more to our liking. 
THE WEIRD LADY. 
The a came up round Harold the 
Zari, 

Like motes in the sunnés beam ; 
And over him stood the Weird Lady, 
Tn her charméd castle over the sea, 

Sang ‘ Lie thou still and dream.’ 


‘Thy steed is dead in his stall, Earl 
Harold, 
Since thou hast bid with me; 
The rust has eaten thy harness bright, 
And the rats have eaten thy greyhound 
light, 
That was so fair and free.’ 
Mary Mother she stooped from heaven ; 
She wakened Earl Harold out of his 
sweven, 
To don his harness on ; 
And over the land and over the sea 
He wended abroad to his own countrie, 
A weary way to gon. 
O but his beard was white with eld, 
O but his hair was gray; 
He stumbled on by stock and stone, 
And as he journeyed he made his moan 
Along that weary way. 


Earl Harold came to his castle wall ; 
The gate was burnt with fire; 

Roof and rafter were fallen down, 

The folk were strangers all in the town, 
And strangers all in the shire. 


Earl Harold came ‘to a house of nuns, 
And he heard. the dead-bell toll ; 
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He saw the sexton stand by a grave; 
‘Now Christ have mercy, who did us 
save, 
Upon yon fair nun’s soul.’ 
The nuns they came from the convent 
gate 
By one, by two, by three; 
They sang for the soul of a lady bright 
Who died for the love of a traitor 
knight : 
It was his own lady. 
He stayed the corpse beside the grave ; 
‘A sign, a sign!’ quod he. * gy, 
‘ Mary Mother who rulest heaven 
Send me a sign if I be forgiven 
By the woman who so loved me.’ 


A white dove out of the coffin flew; 

Earl Harold’s mouth it kist ; 

He fell on his face, wherever he stood ; 
And the white dove carried his soul to 
God 

Or ever the bearers wist. 

But after all there is no surer 
test of the excellence of a song or a 
ballad than its capacity to affect all 
kinds and conditions of men; and, 
as our fishing ally of the morning, 
Tom Morrice, is just now passing 
with his well-filled creel slung 
across his back, we may try the 
experiment at once. Tom is akeen 
fisher, and used, consule Planco, to 
be a considerable bit of a poacher ; 
not the moody, savage, and mur- 
derous miscreant who sends a double 
charge of slugs into the poor wretch 
who watches My Lord’s pheasants, 
without a touch of compunction, 
but the genuine Scotch poacher, who 
enjoys the danger and romance of his 
calling, and feels no grudge against 
either game-preserver or game- 
keeper, considering the sport a fair 
trial of skill between himself and 
the laird, a species of knightly en- 
counter of arms, over which the 
pale-faced moon sits arbitress. 

‘ What think you of this, Tom?’ 
and we read hin— 


THE THREE FISHERS. 


Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
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But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ; 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


‘ Deed, sir,’ says Tom, rubbing 
his rough seal-skin sleeve across his 
tanned cheek, ‘that’s grewsome. 
Puir things! puir things! but it’s 
sair comfort. What's that line, 
sir, aboot the Scaur?’ 


And the night-rack came rolling up 
ragged and brown. 


‘It has a gran soun,’ says Tom, 
repeating it to himself. ‘I’ve seen’t 
aften on the sea aboot the fa’.’ 

Thank you, Tom; we thought 
you would like it; and the Rector 
of Eversley may rest satisfied that 
he has written one genuine poem. 

But, indeed, Mr. Kingsley is 
always great on the sea-shore, and 
few men have said better or truer 
things about it—at least since the 
grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens was written. ‘The sea,’ 
according to a certain ye 
critic, ‘is the poetic side of Mr 
Kingsley’s mind.’ Just and true; 
as that golden-tongued criticism al- 
ways is; but, indeed, of how many 
English and Scotch men i the sea 
not the poetic side? We used to 
fancy that we could detect the 
‘monotonous undertone’ in ever so 
much of our literature—as we could, 
surely and sensibly, in the habit of 
thought, nay, sometimes in the 
eadenced speech, of those who had 
lived much within sight and hearing 
of its surge. But it was not till 
we saw Venice—till we learned how 
that constant companionship had 
forced itself upon the brick and 
marble of a great city, on the art 
and architecture of a conquering 
people—it was not till then we were 


assured that our vague suspicion 
was only one of the commonplaces 
of history. ‘The influence of the 
sea on English literature,’ would 
form a tolerably attractive subject 
for discourse at a literary institute 
in these days, when almost every 
literary topic of interest has been 
written out and exhausted, and the 
literary man, like the hand-loom 
weaver and the kelp-burner, begins 
to despair of his craft. 

And this poem of ‘ Andromeda’— 
of which it remains to speak—is es- 
sentially a ‘sea-story.’ It isaclear 
and vivid picture of the sea at dawn, 
at noontide, and at night. Asa 
piece of rich and superb colouring— 
and this was probably the principal 
object aimed at in the selection— 
it 1s eminently happy and success- 
ful; Tintoret or Titian might have 
mixed the colours; and its warm 
and voluptuously idealized enjoy- 
ment. of the powers of life and 
nature would not have unbefitted 
the painters of the ‘ Venus’ and the 
‘Europa,’ and is eminently charac- 
teristic of the refined sensuousness 
of the Greek intellect. It needs 
not to sift more curiously the merits 
of a poem borrowed from such a 
source ; if it is graceful, sunny, and 
richly toned, more cannot be com- 
petently asked. But listen to a 

age or two of these obnoxious 
fin lish hexameters ere we put the 
book away. 

It is evening, and Andromeda, ‘a 
snow-white cross on the dark green 
walls of the sea-cliff,’ has been left, 
by her mother and the priests, as a 
sacrifice to the angry sea-gods :— 


Watching the pulse of the oars die down, as her own died with them, 
Tearless, dumb with amaze she stood, as a storm-stunned nestling 

Fallen from bough or from eave lies dumb, which the home-going herdsman 
Fancies a stone, till he catches the light of its terrified eyeball. 

So through the long long hours the maid stood helpless and hopeless, 
Wide-eyed, downward gazing in vain at the black blank darkness, 


As she passionately reproaches the sea, which she has loved from girl- 


hood,— 
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Oh dread sea! false sea! I dreamed what I dreamed of thy goodness ; 
Dreamed of a smile in thy gleam, of a laugh in the plash of thy ripple,— 


the sea-maids rise around her, but sweep by, careless and unheeding— 
Seeing they saw not, and passed, like a dream, on the murmuring ripple. 


The morning dawns, and Andromeda beholds afar over the blue water 
the home of her people :— 


High in the far-off glens rose thin blue curls from the homesteads ; 
Softly the low of the herds, and the pipe of the out-going herdsman, 
Slid to her ear on the water, and melted her heart into weeping. 


But there is no help from the Sun-God, and the maiden maddens with 
terror as the time draws near for the coming of the monster. Then 
occurs what, for lightness and aerial grace, we deem the most perfect 
passage in the poem—the advent of the Deliverer :— 


Sudden she ceased, with a shriek: in the spray, like a hovering foam-bow, 
Hung, more fair than the foam-bow, a boy in the bloom of his manhood, 
Golden-haired, ivory-limbed, ambrosial; over his shoulder 
Hung for a veil of his beauty the gold-fringed folds of the goat-skin, 
Bearing the brass of his shield, as the sun flashed clear on its clearness. 
Curved on his thigh lay a falchion; and under the gleam of his helmet 
Eyes more blue than the main shone awful, around him Athené 
Shed in her love such grace, such state, and terrible daring. 
Hovering over the water he came, upon glittering pinions, 
Living, a wonder, outgrown from the tight-laced gold of his sandals; 
Bounding from billow to billow, and sweeping the crests like a sea-gull ; 
Leaping the gulfs of the surge, as he laughed in the joy of his leaping. 
- Fair and majestic he sprang to the rock; and the maiden in wonder 
Gazed for awhile, and then hid in the dark-rolling wave of her tresses, 
Fearful, the light of her eyes; while the boy (for her sorrow had awed him) 
Blushed at her blushes, and vanished, like mist on the cliffs at the sunrise. 
Fearful at length she looked forth: he was gone: she, wild with amazement, 
Wailed for her mother aloud: but the wail of the wind only answered. 
Sudden he flashed into sight, by her side; in his pity and anger 
Moist were his eyes; and his breath like a rose-bed, as bolder and bolder, 
Hovering under her brows, like a swallow that haunts by the house-eaves, 
Delicate-handed, he lifted the veil of her hair ; while the maiden 
Motionless, frozen with fear, wept loud ; till his lips unclosing 
Poured from their pearl-strung portal the musical wave of his wonder. 
* . * * . 
But the maid, still dumb with amazement, 
Watered her bosom with weeping, and longed for her home and her mother. 
Beautiful, eager, he wooed her, and kissed off her tears as he hovered, 
Roving at will, as a bee, on the brows of a rock nymph-haunted, 
Garlanded over with vine, and acanthus, and clambering roses, 
Cool in the fierce still noon, where streams glance clear in the mossbeds, 
Hums on from blossom to blossom, and mingles the sweets as he tastes them. 
Beautiful, eager, he kissed her, and clasped her yet closer and closer. 


The diamond falchion shears the chain which binds Andromeda to the 
rock,— 

Carved through the strength of the brass, till her arms fell soft on his shoulder,— 
and scornfully the eager, beautiful, love-smitten boy hastens to meet the 
monstrous offspring of the slime :— 

’ * Kiss me but once, and I go.’ 
Then lifting her neck, like a sea-bird 

Peering up over the wave, from the foam-white swells of her bosom, 

Blushing she kissed him: afar on the topmost Idalian summit 

Laughed in the joy of her heart, far-seeing, the queen Aphrodité. 

The fall of the hero on the sea-beast is finely likened to the fall of the 
osprey on its prey :— 

Then rushes up with a scream, and stooping the wrath of his eyebrows 

Falls from the sky like a star, while the wind rattles hoarse iu his pinions. 


Assisted by the Gorgon’s head, ‘ the beautiful horror,’ Theseus slays the 
brute, and hies back to the rescued maiden :— 
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Beautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to his treasure ; 
Leapt back again, full blest, toward arms spread wide to receive him. 
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Brimful of honour he clasped her, and brimful of love she caressed him. 


Then from the heights of Olympus Athené, the guide of the hero, 


descends ;— 


Awful and fair she arose ; and she went by the glens of Olympus ; 
Went by the isles of the sea, and the wind never ruffled her mantle, — 


to bestow upon the hero’s bride the gifts of the Immortals :— 


Blissful, they turned them to go: but the fair-tressed Pallas Athené 
Rose, like a pillar of tall white cloud, toward silver Olympus ; 

Far above ocean and shore, and the peaks of the isles and the mainland ; 
Where no frost nor storm is, in clear blue windless abysses, 

High in the home of the summer, the seats of the happy Immortals. 


Is not the work very exquisite ? 
—dewy, fragrant, and rosy with the 
rosy-stain which stained the marble 
of Praxiteles ? 

We have wandered along the 
stream-side all day; and now as 
the evening gathers, the boom of 
the sea sounds sad and far-remote, 
the sandy bents have changed to 
flowery meadow-lands, and we enter 
at length the lordly chase, through 
which, for many a mile, the river 
winds from its fountain among the 

yines up yonder. The roses in my 

ady’s garden are still black with 
winter frosts. The Naiad, with her 
empty horn, looks dry and discon- 
solate, and as if she too would not 


unwillingly follow the elder gods 
from a planet that owns no more 
the divinity of Pan. The swans 
upon the lake are bearing down 
with ruffled wings before the even- 
ing breeze, and the last rays of the 
sun touch gorgeously with gold 
and purple the cock-pheasant who 
sweeps silently past us to his roost. 
The white pillars of a still Greek 
shrine are repeated in the still 
water; while the echoes of the 
miniature Tivoli die among the 
woods on which the crimson crown 
of the evening rests. Fair and 
leasant and peaceful, and haunted 
xy the cushat, as when we were 
boys,— 


But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


AUTUMN 


EACTIONARY symptoms have 
recently appeared in regard to 
foreign travel. What a panic, for 
instance, must have been created 
among the swarm of animalcule 
who feed and fatten upon that con- 
fiding creature, ‘the tourist’ by a 
leading article which appeared in 
the Zimes in August last informing 
the a ga of England that on the 
whole it was better to stay at home. 
And so, as travelling is now carried 
on, I verily believe it is. At least 
I know that by far the most mise- 
rable-looking people I have ever 
seen have been ‘tourists.’ Stand 
at the door of one of the crowded 
hotels of Switzerland in the travel- 
ling season, and watch the coun- 
tenances of the English party who 
have just arrived in that dusty 
rickety vehicle, and are asking 
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anxiously if there is room. You 
would say, not so much that they 
were unhappy, as that they were in 
that stage of suffering when misery 
has passed into despair. It is evi- 
dent that four of the party, viz., 
the father, the young swell with the 
green veil and the alpenstock, and 
the two once enthusiastic daughters, 
have for hours not spoken one word 
to each other, except to ask how far 
it is to their destination, and to be 
invariably informed that it is ‘ eine 
Stunde.’ The stoutish and reddish 
mother of the family has probably 
spoken often enough, for she is evi- 
dently of a sort whose pluck and 
loquacity it is not easy to subdue, 
but her talk has been irritable and 
querulous, and it is with something 
of exhaustion in her tone that she 
makes the necessary inquiries. It 
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is rare indeed, at the end of a day, 
to meet even a tolerably contented- 
looking tourist. 

Nevertheless, I boldly assert that 
the pleasure of Continental tra- 
velling is not only not overrated, 
but that it is one of the greatest 
and purest pleasures which this 
world can give. It is not the tra- 
velling, but the travellers who are 
in fault. Our friends in the dusty 
voiture had been doing too much. 
Having perhaps but two or three 
weeks to spare, they thought that 
the best way of enjoying them was 
to get over as much ground as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, they rushed in 
a few hours from London to Bale 
or Geneva, their impressions of 
foreign countries being thus far 
limited to sea-sickness, gesticulation, 
jabber, gendarmes, passports, billets 
de bagages, and salles d'attente. 
They probably rose in a state of 
utter bewilderment at two or three 
o'clock in the morning of the day 
on which it was your privilege to 
see them; since which they have 
been in an omnibus, a railway train, 
a steamer, over a mountain pass, 
and five or six hours with a voiturier. 
Their object was to do a great 
deal, and their consolation is that 
they have done it. They have 
* done’ the lake, the pass, the water- 
fall, the cathedral. They have seen 
the sun rise over so and so, heard 
the echo that everybody hears at 
one place, drank the wine that 
everybody drinks at another, and 
seen the figures come out on the 
clock at another. It is this insane 
desire to ‘do,’ which is at the root 
ef the tourist’s misery. On his 
return home he finds that he might 
just as well have stayed there, and 
that having ‘ done’ everything, he 
has seen nothing. I remember 
once being in a steamer on the 
Rhine, just where and when the 
Rhine was at its loveliest. It was 
a beautiful though very hot day. 
There had been a good deal of noise 
and bustle in the vessel for a short 
time after we left Coblentz; but 
gradually the talking and laughing 
yielded to the entrancing loveliness 
of the scene, as through the deep 
seclusion of its guardian hills the 
‘wide and winding’ river swept on- 
wards like a dream; and it seemed 
almost profanation to speak until 
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the vision should have passed away. 
I was sitting according] sebioetly 
silent, with my eyes fixed upon the 
vine-clad shores, when my reverie 
was broken by the loud enunciation 
of these appalling words, ‘ The ad- 
vice which I have received is to do 
the Rhine in one day.’ The voice 
proceeded from the most conspicu- 
ous of a small knot of English 
tourists of the genus ‘ gent,’ who 
was standing on the deck with an 
open Bradshaw in his hand; and 
between whom and the Rhine, to 
judge from his manner and appear- 
ance, there could be no sort of 
conceivable sympathy. He was 
‘doing,’ not seeing or feeling, the 
Rhine. 

I will answer for it, if people 
would give up the ‘ doing’ system, 
and take to the seeing, they would 
seldom complain of disappointment 
in foreign travel. Let them remem- 
ber that a beautiful scene is not 
beheld to the greatest advantage if 
you rush by it in a steamer, or if 
all the time you are looking at it 
you are panting with heat or sighing 
with fatigue, or wondering whether 
you shall be too late for the next 
train. You have no right to travel 
in this way. You have no right to 
deny yourself time to dwell on the 
majesty and beauty of those glorious 
works of God which it is your rare 
privilege, for no desert of your own, 
to see; nor to come suddenly upon 
them with a mind in that devotional 
state which is the result of the daily 
perusal of articles in newspapers 
and a sedulous attendance on metro- 
politan dinner-parties. If it were 
— for you to do without them, 

should even have advised you to 
dispense with Murray and Brad- 
shaw, and the whole tribe of guide- 
books, as dangerous incentives to 
* doing.’ 

Confident in the soundness of 
this doctrine, I determined last 
autumn on a short expedition to 
Switzerland :—a proceeding voted 
‘slow’ enough in these ae of 


locomotive development. ‘ Every- 
body goes to Switzerland,’ I was 
told; ‘ going to Switzerland is like 


going to the Crystal Palace.’ And 
so perhaps it may be; and yet to 
me Switzerland was new ground. 
For what writer of a Swiss tour 
(and they are many) has ever given 
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the slightest idea of what Switzer- 
land really isP As for those gen- 
tlemen who perform enormous 
pedestrian feats there, and publish 
their performances, they seem to me, 
judging from their books, to con- 
stitute merely a more sublime 
variety of the ‘ doing’ tribe. These 
remarkable persons think it not 
only spirited but sensible to walk 
in a thick mist or heavy rain from 
the bottom to the top of a mountain 
twelve or fifteen thousand feet high. 
They have ‘done’ the mountain, 
and they are satisfied. If the 
weather was fine, they tell you a 
good deal about ‘stupendous preci- 
pices,’ ‘ magnificent panoramas,’ and 
‘boundless views;’ but the only 
things which seem to make any dis- 
tinct or positive impression upon 
their minds are the number of hours 
they walked, the number of bottles 
of wine they had with them, the 
angles of inclination at which they 
climbed, the jokes that Balmat 
joked, or the steps that Coutet cut. 
When they get to the top, they 
always shake hands all round and 
drink a bottle of champagne, and 
of this they manage to give you a 
tolerably clear idea; but as soon 
as they begin to describe the view, 
the most charitable wish you have 
about them is—that they had let it 
alone. 

We crossed to Calais (I once tried 
travelling alone, and it drove me to 
the verge of lunacy in a fortnight), 
over a sea upon whose deep blue 
surface, calm as a Jake, the mid-day 
sun rained diamond showers, taking 
a yet deeper azure where in a long 
straight sweeping line it cut against 
and made whiter the white cliffs of 
Dover, and lazily laying its lips in 
still more exquisite harmony of 
colour against the broad, smooth 
belt of golden-brown sand, above and 
searcely above which appear the 
few queer-looking structures that 
mark the whereabouts of Calais. 
There is no town so pleasant as 
Calais, and no hotel so delightful 
as Dessin’s. To find yourself at 
Calais and at Dessin’s in the evening 
of the day on the morning of which 
you were threading the sombre 
streets of London, is a strange and 
deep delight. The quaint old quiet 
historic look of the hotel—the court- 
yard with its orange trees and 
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green shutters and little groups of 
gay flowers (or rather ‘fleurs,’ 
which sometimes, I think, are quite 
different things) coquettishly dis- 
posed about it; and then as you 
pass under a side archway, the 
wonderful little garden upon which 
you suddenly come, close shut in 
on all sides and brimming over with 
innumerable flowers, but having its 
gaiety subdued and solemnized by 
the tall trees that shade and seclude 
it, intensely quiet and peaceful 
though almost in the heart of a 
large hotel ;—even the old waiter, 
who has been there any number of 
years and shows you to your room 
with intense politeness as if the 
house were his own and you were 
on a visit, and serves you up in less 
than half an hour an admirable 
little dinner, with wine not scorch- 
ing the vitals and dulling the per- 
ceptions like our dear old British 
ports and sherries, but refining 
while it invigorates ;—these things 
and many more give to Dessin’s a 
charm entirely its own. There was 
time too (for we left London early) 
to stroll through the picturesque 
old town, and take a glance at the 
lions to which the guide-books send 
you; but asa general rule I make 
short work of lions, for I never was 
much of an antiquarian, and there 
is a horrible sensation which begins 
in the calves of the legs, and gra- 
dually rising takes possession of 
you body and soul, as you listen to 
the parrot-like prating of the merci- 
less ruffian who walks with you 
round the castle or the cathedral, 
which quite destroys any small 
pleasure I might have in listening 
to its history. But let no one who 
ever goes to Calais neglect to walk 
out at sunset right to the end of the 
long narrow pier. A fine sunset 
from Calais‘pier is a sight as glo- 
rious as any which our part of crea- 
tion has to show. I oe been a 
pretty constant observer of sunset 
skies, but one so grand as that 
which on that evening traced its 
long path of rippling gold from the 
foot of the very pier itself to the 
horizon line of western sea, I never 
before or since have seen. Whether 
Turner could have given any idea 
of it, Ido not know; I am quite 
eertain that I could not. 

A long day’s journey, in which 
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the heat and dust were extreme, but 
having become respectively chaleur 
and poussiére seemed more toler- 
able than they used to be, brought 
us safe to our hotel in the Rue de 
Rivoli; and it was pleasant the next 
morning to wake among the well- 
known sights and sounds (to say 
nothing of the smells) of Paris, the 
orange trees and gold-tipped rails 
of the Tuileries gardens, the jingle 
of the bells on the omnibus horses, 
and the incessant drumming of 
small parties of blue, white, and red 
soldiers, constantly marching by at 
the top of their speed, as if they 
were wanted immediately in an 
affair of the greatest urgency. 
have heard of people whose mode 
of travel was to engage a voitwricr 
in Paris, and go from one end of 
the continent to the other with the 
same carriage and horses; and I 
only wish 1 could have done the 
same. But time forbade; and after 
a drive in an open jiacre through the 
bright laughing streets, and past the 
sentimental column of July, round 
whose patriotic base a few thousand 
troops wereassembled in rather equi- 
vocal connexion with the funeral of 
Béranger, the poet of the barri- 
cades, and an easy railway journey 
through a country of that quiet, un- 
retending beauty which Turner 
oved and drew so well—of placid 
river wandering through plains all 
yellow with the harvest or green 
meadows dotted over with innumer- 
able kine, and reflecting here and 
there in its slow winding waves the 
long rows of poplars, with their 
calm monotony of graceful form, 
pointing, spire-like, to heaven,— 
we arrived at Déle, where we put 
up at a remarkably unclean hotel 
(which seemed somewhat surprised 
at our doing so), and thankfully took 
farewell of railways for some time 
to come. 

Dole is a dirty and discomfortable 
town ; but it is nobly placed on the 
side of a hill overlooking the rich 
a which lies between it and the 

ills of Jura; and if you lounge, 


as I did, in the wy morning on a 


bench under the lime-trees that 
shade the little terrace which is the 
public sauntering-place, where a 
few time-worn statues stand out in 
strong relief against the sunny haze 
of the wide champagne below and 
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the faintly descried forms of the 
distant Jura range, your recollec- 
tions of Dédle will not be without 
their charm. We soon came to 
terms with a voiturier, who was to 
take us through the Jura valleys, 
and the next day being Sunday, we 
determined to spend it in the ver 
heart of that beautiful region. It 
is delightful, thattravelling voiturier 
fashion, free from all the annoyance 
and discord incidental to every form 
of public conveyance, free to stop 
when you like, to go on when you 
like, to botanize or sketch if you 
like, sure of no disagreeable com- 
panions, and emphatically ‘ master 
of the situation.’ All those bright 
hot morning hours along the wide 
white road, through a plain of corn 
and wine bounded on all sides by 
blue distant hills, we journeyed on, 
peacefully rejoicing in our com- 
plete escape from civilized life, and 
feasting our eyes now on the bold 
outline of the far-off hills, now on 
the bright array of wild flowers that 
fringed our way, now on some quiet 
roadside scene of cottage and 
orchard, till the hills in front of us 
had grown perceptibly nearer, and 
nestling at the foot of the Jura 
mountains, whose crags peer down 
inquiringly into its hot bright nar- 
row streets, Poligny sparkled in 
the sunshine, and soon received us 
for our mid-day rest. 

It is surpassingly beautiful that 
winding ascent from Poligny, as 
throngh the deep, narrow gorge, 
hemmed in by shaggy cliffs, you 
climb the heights of Jura, and look 
back upon the boundless sunn 
plain which you have left behind, 
its sea-like expanse melting off into 
infinite distance, far beyond the art 
of Turner or of Claude, set in a 
framework of fantastic rocks, which 
close, as you rise higher, slowly and 
reluctantly upon it, as if determined 
that your parting with it should be 
affectionate and lingering. And now 
the last faint blue streak of distant 
landscape is shut out from your 
view, and you are alone with Jura. 
You have reached the table-land 
now, and on all sides round you 
nothing is to be seen but a level 
expanse of dark-green sward and 
tangled thickets, and sunny banks 
of rich and strange wild flowers, and 
you almost wish that this part of 
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your journey might last for ever. 
All at once you recollect that you 
are going to Switzerland, and Swit- 
zerland reminds you of Mont Blane, 
and you remember to have some- 
where heard that he might be seen 
from your present road. You ask 
your cocher, who after peering for 
some time into the horizon a little 
to your right, exclaims rapturously, 
‘On le voit!’ You look in vain for 
a long time in the direction which 
he points out; but at last, over the 
dark horizon line of the rich green 
plain, there appears what at first 
seems the upper part of a small 
rosy-white cloud : but no; it is too 
steady and distinct, though faint 
and far away, for that; and soon 
ou see plainly that yonder motion- 
ess apparition, set in the hazy 
purple of the far-off sky, is indeed 
and in truth the monarch’s snowy 
diadem. From time to time it is 
again visible, as the road or the 
copse-wood favours you; but soon 
you lose sight of it altogether, for 
youare entering now on what seems 
a wide vale or ‘ strath,’ beyond which 
rises a barrier of calm, gentle hills, 
meekly bearing their burden of in- 
numerable pines, among which are 
seen long tracts of park-like sward, 
and showing here and_ there 
glimpses of rocky dells and deep 
secluded valleys enclosed in their 
fond protecting arms; and between 
you and those hills, on the banks of 
a winding river, looking most pen- 
sive and peaceful in the calm even- 
ing light, lies Champagnole, where 
our Sunday quarters were to be. 
What a place for a Sunday! The 
evening shades were descending on 
tall poplar avenue, and long narrow 
street, and calm river, and . grassy 
plain, from which, close on the left, 
rose grandly one solitary hill, its 
proud crest turreted like a castle, 
and shaggy with impenetrable 
woods; and having passed through 
the single street of the town, and 
seeing nothing but straight road 
before us, we began to wonder 
where the inn could be, when sud- 
denly the road turned sharply to 
the right, and crossing a bridge over 
a stream deep hidden between 
rocks all tangled with creepers and 
gloomy with the shade of acacia 
groves, our cocher pulled up at a 
neat little house with a tlower- 
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garden, so clean and quiet that we 
could hardly believe it was an hotel. 
The landlord lamented bitterly 
the scarcity of British mi/ors, who, 
it appears, bent on ‘doing’ and 
attracted by the charms of some 
new-born railway,.have deserted 
this old Jura road. But he got no 
sympathy from us: for how else 
should we have known the deep 
peace of that Sunday morning at 
Champagnole, as, sitting with our 
books about us (there is no Protes- 
tant church there), in the shade of 
that terrace-garden looking down 
upon the bright entanglement of 
stately trees that filled the wide 
deep dell below, with quaint old villas 
and pleasure-grounds half hidden 
among them and gleaming among 
the acacia woods of the heights 
around, and upon the roofs, glowing 
in the mid-day sun, of the houses 
that rose tier above tier on the skirts 
of the mighty hill of which I spoke 
before, and which gave, with its 
slopes of terraced sward and its 
wood-crowned summit, relief and 
finish to the whole sunny scene? 
At sunrise the next morning we 
were again in our moving home, 
threading the maze of pine-covered 
hills which we had seen before us 
as we approached Champagnole, 
journeying on among rich pine 
woods, tipped with the silver hght 
of the early morning, and deep 
sequestered glades, and tracts of 
velvet turf embroidered with wild 
flowers, and here and there strewn 
thick with whole armies of inexpli- 
cable loose round light-grey rocks, 
—then, through arocky ravine, into 
which there was no admission, even 
* on business,’ for the morning sun, 
and which, with its splintered sides 
all tangled with Ce and its 
brawling torrent, reminded us of 
Seslinnly-then out on the breezy 
turf and level land again ; and then 
down, down,—unceasingly down be- 
tween those emerald walls, til! all 
sign and thought of the outer world 
has fled away ; and when at last you 
reach level ground you feel as if you 
never knew whata valley was before, 
and that now indeed and at length 
you are in the deep, peaceful heart of 
Jura. For hours you journey on, 
buried deep among the giant hills 
that gather closely round, and brood 
over you ‘in solemn troops and 
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sweet societies,’ and over whose 
steep and swelling slopes your eyes 
wander in wondering delight, 
watching with half-amused interest 
the exhaustless and playful variety 
with which the pine-woods group 
themselves, sometimes crowning the 
hill with a dark impenetrable mass, 
like an army in position, sometimes 
climbing it in sinuous columns, with 
skirmishers in front, and laggards 
bringing up the rear by twos and 
threes, that seem to lay their heads 
together and consult upon the 
awkwardness of being left behind, 
and here and there a solitary strag- 
gler dark and lonely on the bright 
greensward, and seeming quite 
bewildered by the helplessness of 
its situation. 

At length, with a sensation as if 
from some rich mine of gems you 
were being wound up to the surface 
of the earth again, you gain by a 
tortuous ascent a barren table-land, 
as great a contrast as possible to 
the scenes you have just left, and 
soon arrive at Les Rousses, a small 
collection of houses which forms the 
frontier town of France. You are 


conscious of no crime, and just now 
feel particularly innocent on account 


of the sweet converse which you 
have been holding with some of the 
calmest and holiest scencs of nature. 
You are therefore surprised to find 
yourself apparently the object of 
the gravest suspicion to certain 

eremptory individuals in cocked 
oa who demand your passport, 
carefully peruse it, turn it over and 
over, carry it off, write on it, and 
at last reluctantly return it to you 
with a fixed and stern examination 
of your countenance. You have 
scarcely started again on your way, 
when you are again stopped and 
closely inspected, not satisfied with 
which a cocked hat of portentous 
dimensions issues forth, and to your 
astonishment not unmixed with 
alarm—actually measures your voi- 
turier’s horses, in order, as your 
cocher afterwards informs you, that 
he may know them again. As soon 
as your nerves have recovered from 
this shock, you perceive that you 
are travelling through a country of 
quiet lawn and woodland shut 
in by low turf-clad hills, and for 
about an hour you go dreamily on 
enjoying it both for itself and for 
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its likeness to England, and you 
think that perhaps after all there 
is nothing like travelling post along 
some English country road, when 
suddenly you start and rub your 
eyes:—for what is that dim mys- 
terious shape, glorious in its far-off 
majesty, looming large in your very 
path, between the tall thickets that 
skirt the road? You cannot tell 
why, but the sight of it, if you have 
never seen a snow mountain before, 
has given you asixth sense, and 
made you a different man. Yes, 
that is an Alp; and by this time 
it has been joined by another as 
strange, as awful, as beautiful a 
form. Another and another—as the 
road winds on, the whole sublime 
and glorious array, the vanguard 
of the mountain host, deploys be- 
fore you; beyond them a bewilder- 
ing multitude of mountain-forms, 
till far away into the utmost distance 
of the south and east the whole wide 
landscape is one tumultuous ocean 
of crest and peak and ridge, dark 
as an unbroken thunder-cloud, or 
glistening with eternal snow; and 
beneath, as you begin to descend, 
stretched smiling at their feet, a 
soft and dream-like expanse of the 
calmest blue. And Mont Blanc— 
where is Mont Blanc? In all that 
proud assemblage there is none so 
super-eminent that it might be 
he. But see,.as the road descends, 
more mountains are gradually ap- 
pearing on the right from behind 
the thick green woods; and there, 
there surely—that pinnacle of spot- 
less white, much Bae than any you 
have seen, that must be the moun- 
tain king. Not at all. It is but 
one of the steps of his mighty 
throne. And now one by one, 
rising higher and higher, the whole 
solemn procession of aiguilles ap- 
pears, and every moment you expect 
to see the dome-like summit just 
above them; and presently you do 
see it, but the sight impedes your 
breath, and denies you utterance of 
articulate sound; so unutterabl 

grand from the last of the cathedral- 
like aiguilles is the sweep of that 
majestic line, higher, higher, still 
higher, till it rounds into a crest 
of consummate majesty and grace, 
and there at last, not where you ex- 
pected to see it, but far up in the 
seventh heayen, is the summit of 
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Mont Blanc. Still the view opens 
out, and with it the magnificent fall 
of the mountain’s other shoulder, 
and answering array of white-robed 
aiguilles descending in beautiful 
gradation, till at length, covering 
and whitening half the picture in 
your front, and dwarfing the vast 
conclave of giant mountains round 
it, the whole wonderful structure 
stands revealed. ‘The sight would 
be too grand for you, but for the blue 
level of that smiling ‘sea,’ softening 
as she lies there—the queen of lakes 
beneath the king of mountains—his 
majesty by her beauty, and draw- 
ing new beauty from the terrors 
of his mien. So confounded are 
you with the glorious vision, that 
when the greater part of it is 
hidden by the woods of the de- 
scending road, you scarcely notice 
what remains, and see but dimly the 
pleasant orchards and gardens and 
villas through which your hot dusty 
road is leading; and your dreamy 
state lasts while you clatter through 
the rickety vine-tangled streets of 
Nyon, and is only dissipated by 
the jabber and confusion of the 
steamer that is lashing into snow- 
white foam the deep blue waters of 
the lake, and bearing you rapidly to 
Geneva, just as the sunset is throw- 
ing out dark against a background 
of burnished gold the long ridgy 
summit of Jura, and flushing with 
delicate rose the snows of Mont 
Blane, now, alas! shorn of his height, 
and looking, but for the purity and 
breadth of his shining raiment, 
almost like an ordinary mountain. 
Everybody knows Geneva, its 
gleaming blocks of houses, its show 
shops, its staring hotels with their 
overworked waiters and solemn, end- 
less tables-d’héte, its gay quays and 
pleasure - gardens, and the blue 
rushing of its well-bridged Rhone. 
For my part, Iam no lover of cities; 
and in Geneva especially I feel hope- 
lessly cramped and jammed into a 
corner. What chiefly interested me, 
I grieve to say, were some enormous 
gnats with, as it seemed, forked tails, 
collected in a gas-lighted shop-win- 
dow, and of which a bystander re- 
marked in rich Helvetian French, 
‘Ils font des boutons sur le corps, 
ces gens-la;’ and the next morning, 
as I sat on a bench under the shade 
in the ‘ Ile de Rousseau,’ the evyolu- 
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tions of a bevy of swans that seemed 
to have dipped their feathers in the 
snows of Mont Blanc, and their ex- 
quisite grace of movement as ever 
and anon in chase of each other they 
ruffied the sapphire waters of the 
Rhone, which changed to emerald 
or to opal where it touched the soft 
radiance of their swelling sides. 

That same afternoon we were again 
on the lake, bound for its other ex- 
tremity, and feasting our eyes on 
that marvellous blue, the very type 
of peaceful joy, set off by the never- 
failing strip of yellow sand that 
marks its meeting with the vines 
and orchards and villas of the rich 
plain stretching fair and free far 
away to the steeps of Jura, and on 
the gentle wildness of the southern 
shore, where as yet a few low solemn- 
looking mountains standing far back 
from the lake and veiled in the hot 
mid-day haze hide Mont Blane from 
your view. 

But now the steamer has startled 
quiet little Morges, serenely rejoic- 
ing in its shade of walnut-trees by 
the lake, and bright expanse of blue 
water,and exquisite vignette of Mont 
Blanc seen at the end of a long vista 
of mountains which fall back on 
either hand to reveal him, and 
disturbed with its horrid shriek the 
contemplative repose of retiring 
Lausanne; and you perceive that the 
lake has taken a turn and a broad 
sweep to the southward, flanked 
on the right by a huge pile, tier 
above tier, of gradually rising moun- 
tains, their highest rocks streaked 
here and there with snow, and at 
their feet, between them and the 
lake, a bewildering maze of hills, 
their sides covered to the water's 
edge with woods boundless and fa- 
thomless to the eye, but on their 
level summits long sunny parterres 
of bright green turf rising terrace 
above terrace to the very foot of the 
barren rocks, and making you long 
to explore their beauties which for 
very multitude you cannot see, 
and which you feel that to know 
thoroughly would take you half your 
life; and you are right, for those 
are the ‘ Rocks of Meillerie.’ And 
now Vevay is close on your left, 
and before you a paradise of 
strange wild loveliness. The moun- 
tains have closed about the lake, 
and shut it in on all hands except 
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that from which you have come; 
and for a time you are unable to 
turn your eyes from the mighty 
barrier in your front—the proud 
soaring summit of the Dent du 
Midi, the serrated edge of whose 
colossal wall of rock runs sharp and 
clear along the fading blue of the 
evening sky, and whose eternal 
snows and light grey crags too 
precipitous for snow to rest upon, 
no chamois-hunter’s foot has ever 
profaned. Nearer to the lake, stern 
and uncompromising in their guar- 
dianship, but soft and yielding in 
their beauty, runs the long rampart 
of the Rocks of Villeneuve, their 
sharp peaks of whitish grey, fringed 
with a single row of pines, just 
emerging from the wilderness of 
wood that clothes their steep and 
verdant sides. On the right, far off, 
the Rocks of Meillerie; and on the 
left, close to you, a scene of the 
softest, most luxurious grandeur— 
of scattered villages nestling among 
vines and orchards and deep chesnut 
groves that clothe the base of mighty 
hills sloping steeply down upon the 
lake and sweeping, fold beyond fold, 
far up into the sky—far up to the 
haunts of the chamois and the eagle 
on the thunder-riven peak of the 
Dent deJaman. There they lie, the 
gems of the lake, deep buried in 
their mine of woods, Clarens and 
Montreux; and there, a cluster of 
white towers rising out of the lake, 
the mirrored beauty of time-worn 
and wave-worn Chillon. 

You are still in the wondering 
reverie produced by this marvellous 
scene, when you find yourself on 
shore and ascending among walnut 
and acacia trees the neat gravel 
walks of the terrace-garden of the 
hotel, if indeed it be an hotel, that 
large, solitary mansion, with its 
quiet paths and pleasure grounds 
and its aspect of luxurious repose: 
You enter, half expecting the mil- 
lionnaire owner of the house to come 
out and ask you your business ; but 
you are at once satisfied upon this 
point by the cheerful alacrity with 
which you are welcomed and waited 
upon, and soon find yourself seated 
comfortably at the window of a 
luxurious room looking out on the 
lake, in time to watch the sun go 
down behind the long wavy line of 
distant Jura, and the barnished gold 
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of the lake fade into a greyish purple 
that matches exquisitely with the 
dark, cool green of the woods and 
hills above Chillon. Andthere you 
are sure to stay till the last faint 
flush of rosy light has faded from the 
twin mysterious peaks that crown 
the rocks of Meillerie, and their fan- 
tastic outline shows sharp against 
the sky by the silver light of the 
moon just rising above them and 
throwing from the dark, silent shore 
beneath a column of pale, delicate, 
wavering light right across the lake, 
till it blackens the tops of those tall 
poplar trees close under you, sway- 
ing gently in the soft night air, as if 
in time to the lulling monotony of 
the lake as it breaks softly on the 
shore beneath its fringe of walnut 
trees. It is a place of resistless fasci- 
nation, that Hotel Byron; andif you 
can get away from it without staying 
there a few days, you must be a 
man of superhuman apathy; for 
when you look out of the window 
the next morning, you will feast your 
eyes on a scene perhaps unrivalled 
in the world; and all through the 
morning hours in the deep cool 
shade (for you are under the broad 
shadow of the rocks of Villeneuve) 
you will watch the varying colour 
of the lake, bright green at first, 
brightest. and greenest where it 
nears the white walls of Chillon, 
and then, as the early mists rise up 
from the sunny slopes of Meillerie, 
showing some streaks of purple on 
its bosom and fading off in the dis- 
tance into an opalescent grey: and 
about noon, far away on the utmost 
horizon of the lake, a long line of 
the richest azure cuts suddenly 
against the faintly descried form of 
the long Jura range, and getting 
broader and broader, nearer and 
nearer, drives before it in_ its 
triumphant march the grey, the 
ee and the green, until at 
ength the whole lake lies before you 
one joyous expanse of bright spark- 
ling blue. You need never leave the 
hotel, or even your rooms, for from 
sunrise to moonrise the lake will 
occupy you enough ; but if you do, 
there are rambles without end under 
the vines and chestnut trees, and up 
among the mountain ravines, or 
soft turf redolent of rich and rare 
wild flowers; and wherever you 
walk, you will ever and anon be 
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startled and gladdened by some 
beautiful oqpentn of the lake seen 
far below between the trees. But 
you cannot stay here for ever, or 
you will be wholly enervated and 
undone; and after a few days are 
over, you will do well to consult 
your maps and engage your voitu- 
rier, and set out, as we did, on your 
¥ up the valley of the Rhone. 

f we had been ‘ doers’. we should 
have rushed to Martigny, over the 
Téte-Noire pass to Chamouni, over 
the Col de Bonhomme into the Val 
d'Aosta, thence over the St. Ber- 
nard, and after a visit of two or 
three days to Zermatt and the Mat- 
terhorn, by way of the Gemmi to 
Thun and Interlaken, thence by 
the Grimsel and Furca and St. 
Gothard to Lucerne, and so- home, 
all in an incredibly short space of 
time. As it was; we determined to 
take the Rhone for our guide, and 
let him lead us gently and naturally 
into the heart of the Swiss Alps. 

It requires some courage to 
leave the lake of Geneva, looking 
her best on a fine summer morn- 
ing. As we went jingling down 
the garden walks of the Hotel 
Byron, she looked so provokingly 
beautiful lying half awake in the 
shadow of -the Villeneuve rocks, 
that I believe we should have turned 
ignominiously back again before we 
had got many miles on our road, 
had it not been for the marvellous 

e and grandeur of the Dent du 
Midi. It was early morning yet, and 
all on the left—the concourse of 
hills above Villeneuve, and the vast 
buttresses of the Diablerets, and of 
the other high Alps between us and 
the lovely Simmenthal—and_ half 
the great Rhone valley, which was 
to be our home for two long days, 
lay slumbering in the deepest shade; 
but on the right, as it seemed about 
five miles before us, rose the Dent 
du Midi bathed from head to foot 
in glorious light, some thousands of 
feet of green mountain side (as if a 
whole landscape of lawns and dells 
and pines and chestnut groves had 
been heaved with onemighty impulse 
up from the level valley), from whose 
vast sweep of concave outline rose 
sheer into the morning sky a long 
range of smooth précipitous rock, 
sheeted with vast tracts of pure, 
smooth, radiant snow, and culminat- 
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ing where it overhangs the valley in 
one predominant peat that crowning 
all ‘stands up and takes the morn- 
ing.’ For some ten or fifteen miles 
the changing aspects of this moun- 
tain, in form as exquisite as any 
that I-know, are a constant source 
of delight to you; and when you 
stop to breakfast at Bex you can 
think of nothing and look at nothing 
but the Dent da Midi. -You lose 
sight of it after leaving Bex, and 
journey on among pleasant orchards 
and gardens, looking lazily from 
time to time at the beech ‘and pine- 
covered sides of the mighty hills 
which at a respectful distance shut 
in your road, till. you clatter over 
the bridge that spans the Rhone 
where, but for the Rhone, two vast 
mountains, the Dent du Midi and 
Dent de Morcles, of which you can 
see nothing but the woody and 
rocky basements, would meet and 
soak each other; and then the 
August sun has risen fierce and hot 
over the valley, and the rest of your 
road for hours is steeped in a blind- 
ing glare. The valley is more open 
now, with the swift stone-coloured 
Rhone winding and gleaming under 
you; but before you the moun- 
tains loom through the hot haze 
larger and nearer together, and as 
you approach Martigny you are all 
among them, with smooth precipices 
of rock on your right, from. which 
comes ever and anon a waterfall of 
surpassing beauty ; and before you, 
where the valley turns sharply to 
the left, a tremendous array of steep 
and rocky hill-sides, over whose wild 
entanglement of forest and cliff 
your eyes are neem eenernen 
when you are struck by a sudden 
sense of strangé mysterious awe. 
For above and beyond these hills, 
and yet scarcely beyond them, 
looking indeed so near that you 
could almost touch it, appears all at 
once a vast steep field of spotless 
snow, spreading away for miles on 
either hand a rising high into the 
heavens till it is lost (at least so it 
was in our case) in a solemn-lookin 

cloud. What mountain can it be 

Far and near there is surely none 
that could present you with a sight 
of half a majesty, except Mont 
Blanc. But if it be Mont Blane, 


how on earth can he have got 
there? You are a bad geographer, 
3c 
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perhaps; but you thought him 
twenty miles away to the right, and 
quite imvisible here. But now the 
cloud, which has been tantalizing 
you dreadfully, by lifting slowly 
and revealing more and more of the 
vast field of snow only to descend 
again and shut it out from your 
view, rises higher than it has ever 
risen before, and though it nen 
falls again, in that brief moment all 
your doubts were set at rest and 
the repose of perfect faith took pos- 
session of your mind, for that 
moment revealed to you the well- 
known line of dignity and beauty 
to which no mountain summit but 
‘one can lay claim. And when, soon 
after, you are battling with the flies 
and the heat in the hottest place 
you ever were in—an hotel at Mar- 
tigny—and the waiter, who has lived 
there all his life, confidently informs 
you that you eannot see Mont Blanc 
from the road you have been tra- 
velling, you merely pity the igno- 
tance which you do not attempt to 
dispel. You were not far wrong in 
your geography. The mistake you 
made was in under-estimating Mont 
Blane. He is,as you thought, some 
twenty or thirty miles away from 
you, and yet so vastare his propor- 
tions that he overlooks you even 
here ; and if you were to follow that 
winding path under the chestnut 
trees for which there is just room 
between the vast wooded rocks that 
overshadow Martigny, you would 
have entered on the Tete Noir and 
Col de Balme pass, and be brought 
face to face with his dazzling glories. 
Great are the attractions of Mar- 
tigny, but as you are not a ‘sala- 
mander, you will hardly stay there 
longer than you can help in the 
middle of a hot day in August; and 
after studying from the window of 
our hotel the great corner.‘ Buttress 
of an Alp,’ on the other side of the 
Rhone, long enough to see how 
admirably Mr. Ruskin has drawn 
and described it, we were on the 
road again, with the sun turning 
the Rhone valley into a great sim- 
mering cauldron, but at least.in the 
enjoyment of some faint similitude 
of fresh air. It isa strange feeling, 
that of journeying for hours through 
that great primeval glacier course ; 
on either hand of you a long serried 
rauk of hills which would be moun- 
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tainsif they werein England, but here 
are only the footsteps of the great 
stone giants which you cannot see, 
an endless procession of steep and 
towering heights covered with pas- 
tures and pine forests, their higher 
regions every now and then bare 
of all vegetation and glinting scorn- 
fully back the fierce rays of the sun 
in all the stern triumph of adaman- 
tine rock writhed, and twisted, and 
cleft into strange unearthly forms,— 
an endless procession broken only at 
rare intervals by some fathomless 
ravine which looks as if it would be 
almost too awful to explore. 

Sion appears at length, your rest- 
ing-place for the night—a slovenly, 
superannuated town, looking from 
its gentle eminence far down the 
long vista of ‘mountains through 
which you have come; and from 
morning till evening the next day 
your road is still between the same 
mighty walls and under the same 
scorching sun; but the valley is 
wider and more varied in its seenery, 
and the road winds at times through 
thick pine woods and over low, 
rocky, undulating hills; and the 
mountains on either side are of 
more stalwart proportions; and on 
the left, about mid-day, beyond the 
little town of Leuck glittering 
on that green rising ground on 
the other side of the Rhone, the 
granite rocks are rent from head to 
foot with one tremendous fissure; 
and creeping along the side of one 
of them appears dimly what looks a 
little winding path, but is in fact 
the broad road leading to the great 
rock staircase of the Gemmi. An 
hour or two more and you are at 
Visp, where you are sorely tempted 
to become for once a ‘ doer,’ by the 


exquisite beauty of the entrance to 


that secluded valley which leads to 
Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, 
your view of which is closed in by a 
great white mountain which you 
are told to your disappointment is 
not Monte Rosa. In fact, the hotel- 
keeper has a positive contempt for 
it, and for you for supposing it is 
Monte Rosa; and you think, if that 
is so contemptible by comparison, 
what must Monte Rosa be? The 
shadows are lengthening as you 
——— Brieg, and there is a 
placid but mournful look about the 
valley as if it was soon coming to 
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an end; and before you, on the 
right, the snowy pinnacle of the 
Simplon appears; and on the left, 
here and there in the hollows of the 
highest rocks, a lining of pure white 
just faintly tinged with emerald or 
blue—the advance-guard of some 
great glacicr that has managed to 
work its way and peep over into the 
valley from the vast snow-fields of 
the Oberland. 

Brieg is the end of the Rhone 
valley for the ordinary traveller, 
for here the great road winds up 
the Simplon and over into Italy; 
and if you wish to see more of the 
Rhone you must go on horseback 
or on foot. The sun was setting, 
but there were two hours more of 
light; and havingengaged guidesand 
horses (pedestrianism is a mistake) 
to take us in two days by way of the 
Grimsel to Meyringen, we clam- 
bered into a rough mountain cart, 
and jolted merrily off, charioteered 
by the guide in chief, for a drive of 
two hours to Viesch, which was to 
be our refuge for the night, leaving 
the horses and baggage to follow as 
best they could. Oh, the shaking 
of that springless cart on that 


— mountain road! If anything 


could equal it, it was the provoking 
—_ of the driver—a sturdy 

onest-faced Valaisian, who looked 
as if no power on earth could tire 
him, frighten him, or make him tell 
alie.. But we soon forgot the jolt- 
ing in the strange beauty of the 
scene we were passing through. It 
is but little known to ‘ the tourist,’ 
that upper valley of the Rhone, 
but it is none the less delightful for 
that. Itis a gorge now, and not a 
valley. Winding about at first 
among chestnut woods, and past little 
chalets buried in trees and flowers, 
your path leads on between mighty 
hills closing in and almost over- 
hanging you, so that on the left you 
cannot see their summits, but only 
their steep shelving sides bare 
almost of grass and scattered thinly 
with straggling multitudes of dark 
pines—darker forthe evening shades 
that are closing round you and 
settling solemnly upon the impetu- 
ous torrent of the Rhone rushing 
just below through groves of willows 
and alders, or between steep rocks 
from which little graceful trees are 
bending down in passing salutation 
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as he hurries by, and on the vast 
bare sides—bare of all but smooth, 
short turf—of the giant hills on the 
right rising straight from the rocks 
that overshadow the river for thou- 
sands of feet into the evening sky, 
till in the triumphant close of their 
upward career they catch the last 
rays of the descending sun, and 
bathe their pure calm bovhanin in 
his mellow light. And now your 
path is obstructed by the broad 
steep face of a colossal hill; and 
crossing a bridge under which 
the Rhone comes thundering out 
between steep and rocky banks 
from a dark chasm on the right 
where he is lost to your view, you 
leave him to cleave his way in secret 
between the hills; and turning to 
the left you are landed by a series 
of endless zigzags high among the 
mountains, and taste your first 
breath of really mounta‘: air. It is 
a strange and startling, yet a soft 
and tender scene that meets you 
there. You can see but a very 
little way in any direction, for you 
are close shut in on all sides b 

hills; but there is not a sign of ae | 
or snow, and over all is spread a 
carpet of rich greensward, and 
small clusters of dark pines climb 
the heights around, and gather 
solemnly and silently about you in 
the waning light, But close to you, 
almost overflowing its grassy banks, 
a fierce though narrow mountain 
torrent rushes on, and the pure 
cold breath of the glacier is on your 
cheek and you feel, though you 
cannot see, that all around that 
scene of seclusion, so soft and peace- 
ful that it might be the most shel- 
tered nook of some deep Devonian 
valley, the Alps of Italy and 
Switzerland are marshalled in wild 
and terrible array. And where is 
Viesch? There, just before you, 
that small cluster of rude chalets 
among the pine-trees at the foot of 
the steep green hill that bounds 
your forward view; and presently 
crossing the torrent, you draw up at 
the ‘ hotel,’ consisting apparently of 
a few logs of wood piled up so as to 
resemble a house, and inhabited by 
one old woman. You are rather 
aghast at this prospect of accommo- 
dation ; but you soon find that there 
is no cause, for a cleaner or more 
comfortable resting-place in asimple 

3c2 
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sort of way it would not be easy to 
find. We strolled out again under 
the moon along the torrent side to 
enjoy once more this perfection of 
mountain solitude, and to discuss 
the question (for the charm of the 
place was strong upon us) of stay- 
ing there some days. If we had 
been without nerves, we might have 
done it. As it was, there was a 
sense of utter helplessness and iso- 
lation from mankind which we felt 
would in a few days have been too 
much for us. There were inhabi- 
tants, it is true, hut most of them 
were crétins; and as we strolled 
along the moonlit path idiotic faces 
peeped and gibbered and mowed at 
us from behind the heaps of fir- 
wood on the wayside; and when- 
ever we went in or out of the 
‘ hotel,’ a small assemblage of abject- 
looking beings collected at the door, 
and eyed us with a mindless stare. 
The hoarse murmur of the tor- 
rent beneath your casement that 
lulls you to sleep at night greets 
you when you open your eyes the 
next morning, and as you issue half 
awake from the queer little cabin, 
and find at the door the small 
patient group of horses and guides 
ready for their long day’s march to 
the Grimsel, you may be excused if 
you doubt whether you are not 
dreaming still. But before you have 
ridden more than a few yards up the 
hill through the fresh morning air 
of the mountains every nerve and 
faculty is braced to the pitch of 
the keenest and healthiest enjoy- 
ment, and when you have climbed 
it you are just in the right mood to 
enjoy the exquisite scene which 
opens out before you. Your path 
lies along the side of the mountains 
on the Swiss side of the Rhone, 
whose verdant slopes, gemmed with 
wild flowers and diversified here 
and there with woods and rocky 
dells, stretch far above you, giving 
you glimpses ever and anon of a 
pure field of snow, or a gleaming 
glacier that has wandered to its 
utmost verge. Some thousands of 
feet below runs a long reach of 
level valley, where your old friend 
the Rhone winds pleasantly through 
the sweet haunts of his infancy, 
among willow copses and tracts of 
glittering sand, and beyond him an 
answering range of turf and fir- 
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clad mountains, or rather enormous 
hills, the gigantic proportions of 
whose towering forms look larger 
still for the hot mist through which 
yousee them. You look back, and 
utter an exclamation of wonder and 
delight ; for closing in the long 
valley in the direction from which 
you have come, appears, far up in 
the distant sky, a shape of celestial 
magnificence,—a multitude of pyra- 
mids, snow-robed from head to foot, 
and grouped into the perfeet har- 
mony of one simple mountain-form, 
—the loveliest and dest, next 
to Mont Blane, of all the Alps of 
Italy—the untrodden and inacces- 
sible Weisshorn. Then, as the hot 
sun beams fiercely down upon your 
head and the whole landscape is 
basking in the mid-day glow, soar- 
ing high into the bright blue air 
the dazzling white crest of the 
Galenstock shuts in the valley at 
its further end; and for hours you 
journey on in that delightful state 
of satisfied craving for beauty 
which none but a picture so per- 
fectly finished can bestow. And 
now, after a rest at the little chalet 
village of Munster, above which on 
the left a path runs up to the deep 
moraine and mud-soiled beauty of 
a glacier, and opposite to which the 
gigantic hills Sootad the Rhone 
opening suddenly reveal a great 
square-cut mountain clad from head 
to foot in snow, your path de- 
scends gradually till you are nearly 
on a level with the valley, and 
suddenly turning off to the right 
brings you face to face with one of 
the great hills, which, if you had 
kept straight on you would have 
skirted like the others, and with a 
feeling of mingled reverence and 
curiosity you find that here begins 
8 ascent to the Grimsel. As you 
ook up at the hill, it seems of enor- 
mous height and almost perpendi- 
cular; but a wonderful series of 
zigzags takes you steadily and 
slowly up it, your horses pausing 
regularly to take breath at places 
which they seem to know nearly as 
well as their own stable; and as 
you rise higher and higher through 
thin woods of spruce fir, and over 
mossy turf, and among barks of 
rich wild flowers, the great hills on 
the other side of the valley seem to 
become higher and larger at every 
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step, and beyond and above them 
vast snow-fields are appearing, 
backed here and there by a stern- 
looking peak or ridge. But now 
the cloud which had been gather- 
ing round and threatening us 
descended in a steady rain, and the 
whole . end of the valley was 
shrouded in a deep and solemn 
gloom. It was grand, but provok- 
ing. The ascent had become very 
gradual now, and we were crossing 
an open moorland, with here and 
there a grey rock rising out of it 
but not a vestige of shrub or tree, 
— short mossy turf still starred 
with numberless wild flowers ; and 
now the rain and mist came closer 
and closer about us, so that at last 
some few yards from the path was 
all that we could see. Then the 
road became more stony though 
scarcely more steep, and gradually 
all sign of vegetation vanished, and 
with rueful thoughts and damp 
and chilly frames we struggled on 
over gently rising ground, among 
loose rocks and across little streams 
ice-cold and crystal-clear, and over 
little patches of snow on which our 
horses slipped and floundered, till at 
last the track became faint, and it 
was clear that the guides themselves 
would have been at fault, were it 
not that ever and anon appeared, 
dimly seen through the thick mist 
but a few yards before us, a tall 
ghastly-looking fir-pole, carefully 
secured by heaps of stones piled 
nearly half way up it. What a 
dreary scene! Was this the region 
of the Grimsel, which we had 
thought of with such delight? And 
where was the Hospice? A good 
way off yet, and, as seemed certain, 
in as cheerless and miserable a 
situation as could well be conceived. 
Why, it was not even interesting— 
it was positively repulsive, that 
dreary waste of slaty rock over 
which we had so long been plodding ; 
and we began seriously to wish we 
had chosen some other road to the 
Oberland. Suddenly the rain al- 
most ceased, and the mist seemed 
to take a yellowish tinge, but all 
around was as dim and dreary as 
ever; when in a moment and as if 
by magic, it seemed as if the 
heavens had opened, and there ap- 
peared in the opening, almost 
directly over our heads, set in a 
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small semicircle of bright blue sky 
round which the all-pervading mist 
was closely curling, a proud pin- 
nacle of gleaming rock, like some 
celestial revelation, looking down 
and reproaching us for our impious 
discontent. Before we had time to 
recover from our delighted surprise, 
themist began topart in other places, 
and gleams of sunlight and blue sky 
to show themselves all around, and 
from the proud rock-summit great 
floating wreaths of vapour fell 
slowly and majestically away, till the 
whole of the vast precipice which it 
crowned spread grandly out before 
us, and wherever we turned our eyes 
some awful form of precipice or 
rifted rock was starting into view. 
Several hundred feet clone us lay a 
deep secluded hollow, round which 
on every hand the huge crags had 
ranged themselves in jealous guar- 
dianship, and on its further side 
a small still lake, whose intense 
transparency of dark-green water 
mirrored their grey and weather- 
beaten sides. Beyond the lake, and 
separated from it only by a low 
barrier of smooth shelving stone, a 
stupendous chasm cleft the moun- 
tain side, up from whose fathomless 
depths the mists were boiling and 
surging, and baffling all attempts to 
penetrate the terrific mysteries of 
its downward career. A few steps 
more, and under the rocks a little 
to the left of the lake, appeared a 
simple cottage-like building, with 
one or two small figures moving 
about before it and peeping at us 
through telescopes as we wound 
down the slippery rocks,—and that 
was the Hospice of the Grimsel. 

It is a strange place and an ad- 
mirable, perched like an eagle’s nest 
in that snug corner of that terrible 
hollow, some seven thousand’ feet 
above the sea. No sound here but 
the unearthly rumble of an ava- 
lanche, or the roar of a mountain 
torrent, or the sharp crack of a riven 
ice-field, or the moaning of the 
winds playing at hide and seek with 
each other in the labyrinth of rocks. 
But the pure and bracing air sends 
the blood bounding through your 
veins, and you feel now, for the 
first time, the strange delight which 
‘dwells in height and cold, the 
splendour of -the hills.’ Abbots 
and monks have given place to 
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chambermaids and waiters; and 
so much the better for the small 
erowd of travellers. who, wet and 
hungry, crammed the audacious 
little structure that night, and 
shouted, and ate, and drank, and 
smoked, and changed their clothes, 
and ran against each other in the 
narrow passages, and wriggled them- 
selves in and out of the little mouse- 
trap-like rooms, through whose 
wooden partitions every syllable of 
the choice language uttered by your 
neighbours is ome and admired by 
yourself. The rain came on again 
soon after we arrived, so there was 
nothing for it but to go to rest early, 
and hope for the morning. Nor did 
the morning deride our hope. It 
was a joyous sight, in the bright 
sunrise, the mounting and parting 
one after the other of small bands 
of travellers, looking, many of them, 
as if they could hardly believe they 
had passed the night in that awful 
solitude, and as if the wild magni- 
ficence of the scene had given them 
serious doubts of their personal 
identity. We were soon on horse- 
back and away. Taking the lake- 
born torrent for its guide, the path, 


almost as smooth and easy at first 
as a garden walk, and rising and de- 
scending alternately, winds through 
a maze of rocks, on which after the 
first few minutes long grass and 
wild flowers begin to appear, but no 
sign of other vegetation—not even 


one solitary pine. Then the scene 
opens out a little, and you cross a 
tract of swampy ground that looks 
like the dry Soon of a lake, and 
all about which huge fantastic 
tnountain summits, bearing great 
glaciers and snow-fields on their 
Atlantean shoulders, gather and 
close it in, except where a small 
opening in the rocks before you, 
filled with the blue haze of the sum- 
mer morning, marks the course of 
your downward way. You reach it, 
and then the path begins to descend 
in right earnest, and over steep, 
slippery places, where your horses 
go wisely and warily, and down 
long slopes of loose shingle, you 
follow the lead of the henohomanden, 
who joined you some time ago, and 
who has now begun to foam, and 
chafe, and roar, and plunge and fret, 
as if he had just found out that he 
was to make his way to the plain, 
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and was determined to do it magni- 
ficently. . You look up from your 
gaze of admiration at his proud 
fierce bearing, and see that you are 
descending through a gigantic gorge, 
whose sides are. vast precipices 
rising high into the heaven above 
ou, and as you throw back your 
ead to uli you to see their 
summits every now and then the 
wide sloping field of some sapphire- 
tinted glacier meets your view, and 
fascinates you with the awfulness of 
its mysterious presence. And now 
the mountain ‘sides begin to be 
thinly sprinkled with pines, and the 
torrent loses itself from time to time 
in chasms overshadowed by their 
boughs; but still you are journey- 
ing between close-serried ranks of 
the mightiest Alpine precipices, and 
still at intervals the glacier or the 
snow-wreath glistens over yourhead. 
Down,—still down; and the deep 
defile has begun to take a dark 
green hue, for the grey rock sides 
are clothed nearly to the summit 
with thick pine-woods, and you can 
hear oftener than you can see the 
Aar, for his path 1s cleft between 
tremendous rocks overshadowed by 
stately trees. It is a scene so per- 
fect that you feel that to ask you to 
diverge but for an instant from 
your course, or even to speak to you, 
would be an injury. So at least 
we felt, perhaps to our cost; for 
on the guide casually remarking 
that there was a waterfall near, and 
asking if we would turn aside to 
look at it, we peremptorily refused, 
and only discovered some time 
afterwards that we had missed 
seeing the famous ‘Handek Fall,’ 
where the Aar, becoming incontrol- 
lably impatient, clears at one tre- 
mendous leap, deep in the heart of 
the mighty rocks, two hundred feet 
of his journey to the plain. It was 
mortifying, and a triumph, I aduit, 
for the ‘ doers.’ 

Down, still down; the gorge is as 
deep as ever, and its walls as steep: 
but the glaciers and mountain-peaks 
have disappeared from above them, 
and the climate has changed, for 
the fresh pure air of the mountains 
no longer mingles with the summer 
heat, and your path winds pleasantly 
down among woods and over tracts 
of short turf interlaced with fruits 
and flowers, and by the side of the 
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Aar, who now at intervals lays aside 
his terrors, and runs a rapid river 
between verdant and mossy banks. 
At Guttanen men and horses rest 
and refresh ; but you have three or 
four hours yet before you reach the 
en and all that time you are still 

escending between those endless 
ranks of precipitous rocks laden 
with the wealth of rich pastures and 
chestnut groves, and at every step 
the vegetation becomes more luxu- 
riant, and the colouring richer and 
more varied, and the heat greater, 
and the air less buoyant, and at 
length you find yourself suddenly 
freed from the embrace of the hilis 
that have closed about you so long, 
and issuing, with the Aar flowing 
swiftly at your side, into the open 
plain. You look back from time to 
time with regret at the receding en- 
trance, flanked by two proud colossal 
hills like mighty gates, of the mag- 
nificent scene of your day’s march, 
and in an hour or two arrive, quite 
ready for rest, at the pleasant little 
inn of Reichenbach. 

You are in the heart of the 
Oberland now; and if you wish 
to see it well, you should drive, 
as we did the mext morning, down 
the sunny vale of Meyringen, and 
take the steamer on the bright 
laughing lake of Brientz lying green 
and still in its mountain cradle, with 
the silvery course of the Giesbach 
Fall twisting and hurrying down for 
hundreds of feet among the dark 
woods of pine and chestnut, and fall- 
ing in a bright sparkling shower into 
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the emerald lake. In an hour you 
will be at Interlaken, and there, at 
your leisure, under the shade of the 
walnut-trees and resting your cyes 
on the -haughty loveliness of the 
Jungfrau, you should plan your ex- 
eursions in the Oberland. If I 
were to describe what I saw of it I 
should run beyond the length of an 
article in Fraser, so I can only give 
you a word of parting advice. You 
will see no doubt the valley of 
Lauterbruanen, and you will cross 
the Wengern Alp, and perhaps the 
great Scheideck. But whatever you 
do else, give a week to Grindelwald, 
falsely called ‘the Chamouni of the 
Oberland.’ Chamouni! why, Cha- 
mouni has its attractions to be sure, 
but if you do not feel that it has 
also its horrors, and that there is 
something too powerful for ordinary 
nerves in that terrible superincum- 
bency of Mont Bianc, of whom you 
ean get nothing but a distorted view 
except after a long day’s climb, your 
mental anatomy must be different to 
mine. But Grindelwald is a moun- 
tain paradise—the po where 
beauty and grandeur, fear and love, 
are blended into faultless and con- 
summate harmony. You may have 
a week there, and yet have time to 
see Lauterbrunnen and Kandersteg, 
and be at home again with perfect 
ease, by way of Strasburg, in six or 
seven weeks from the time you left 
England, during which you will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that though 
you have not ‘done’ much, you have 
seen a great deal. x 
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POSTSCRIPT TO MR, KEIGHTLEY’S ARTICLES ON 
HENRY FIELDING.* . ' 


Tae following additional illustra- 
- tions” will perhaps not‘ prove 
unaceeptable to those who 
interest in this subjéct. 
Page 5.—Certainly. one of the 
most remarkable of the circum- 
stances relating’ to Fielding which 
have lately come to light, is the 
attempted abduction of Miss Andrew 
of Lyme Regis. If the allusion, as 
is most probable, isto her in his 
modernization of Juvenal’s Sixth 
Satire, and-his memory did not 
deceive him, Fielding must have 
left Leyden before the end of 1726, 
and not of 1727, as Murphy states ; 
but how could he be so soon after 
ima place so distant from London 
as- Lyme Regis? Even supposing, 
as Mr. Lawrence asserts, that Miss 
Andrew was his cousin, shé was 
living with a family with which he 
probably had not even an aequaint- 
ance. But the tradition of Lyme 
appears to know nothing of this 
relationship, and unless a knowledge 
of it is preserved in the Rhodes 
family, whence Mr. Lawrenee may 


e an 


— obtained it, I see no proof 
of it. 

- At all events it could hardly have 
been at Lyme that Fielding first 
met Miss Andrew after his return 
to England ; and my hypothesis is, 


that she was on a visit with some 
friends at Salisbury, which is about 
si miles. from Lyme;. when 
Fielding first went down to that 
city- He probably made very 
ardent love to her, and she favoured 
his addresses; a correspondence 
was of course kept up after her 
return home, and she consented to 
an elopement. Their plan was frus- 
trated, and she may, at the desire 
of her guardian, have written to 
break off the engagement, and thus 
have excited the ire of the disap- 
pointed lover, which would be still 
om on the supposition of her 
aving given her hand to Mr. 
Rhodes immediately after. Should 
this hypothesis be the truth, it 
forms one link more of the chain 
connecting Fielding with Salisbury, 
which city is evidently also the 
abode of Amelia and her family. 


Page 6.—I doubt if penne 
in supposing that a isher may 
have given a andeod? guineas: for a 
play of Fielding's; it is probably 
some ~ popular play of an earlier 

riod that- is meant, such as the 

rovoked Husband or the Beggar's 
Opera. Fielding may have gotten 
for his plays various sums, as £20, 
£30, and even £50; but hardly 
more. 

Page 8.—It may, I think, now be 
considered that Murphy’s romance 
of Fielding’s three years’ career of 
extravagance in Dorsetshire, his 
hounds, his horses, his retinue of 
liveried servants, his open-house- 
keeping, has been proved to-be a 
nearly baseless fiction. But the 
wonder is, that his family let it go 
uncontradicted. His brother John, 
to be sure, was but a lad at the 
time, and may have known nothing 
about it; but his sister* Sarah was 
then four-and-twenty, and she lived 
some years after the appearance of 
M y’s Essay. Yet this incubus 
has lain on Fielding’s memory for 
nearly a century, and has mainly 
contributed. to lower his moral 
character. What led me to suppose 
that he was only nine or ten months 
in the country was the probability 
that he did not give up the house 
till the 25th of March; he may not 
have eneumbered himself with the 
Jand. We are also to recollect that 
he had to give his sister her share 
of the income, unless he paid her off 
out of his wife’s fortune; which, 
however, is not very likely. 

I must here confess that I was 
eres in error with respect to 

ielding’s liveries. I had always 
understood that it was a maxim in 
heraldry that the colours of the 
livery should be the same as those 
of the-coat of arms, and hence I 
took it for granted that the Fieldin 
liveries must have been white an 
blue. A lady, however, has written 
to me, informing me that happening 
to dine at Lord Denbigh’s, she was 
much struck by the liveries of his 
servants, which were coat and small- 
clothes of the brightest yellow, with 
black waistcoat and stockings, silver 


* See Fraser's Magaaine for January and February, 1858. 
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and black shoulder , and silver 

rters. On mentioning this to a 

iend, he told her’ that the Field- 
ings kept to those-colours to show 
their kindred to the house of Haps- 
burg. The Austrian colours, it is 
well known, are yellow and black. 
Murphy was therefore probably 
right, and I am bound to apologize 
to his Manes. 

Page 205.—Twiverton, not Tiver- 
ton (in which I incautiously followed 
Mr. Lawrence), is the proper ortho- 
graphy of the name of the village 
popularly called Twerton. For this 
correction I am indebted to the 
Mayor of Bath (Dr. Wilbraham 
Falconer), who has also informed 
me that the house in which Fielding 
lived is still in existence. 

Page 207.—It does not seem to 
be quite certain that Fielding was 
married in 1746. I inferred it 
from the baptism of his first son in 
February, 17455 but the style was 
not changed till 1752, so that Feb- 
ruary, 1787: would really belong to 
1748. * Nicholl, however, I think, 


made, as is usual, the requisite re- 
duction, and 1746 is probably the 
— year of 


ielding’s marriage. 

so, the lodgings in which Warton 
spent the evening may have been 
Miss Fielding’s (who had evidently 
an independent income), and Henry 
may have only had a bed-room in 
the same house; if he was not mar- 
ried till the next year, the brother 
and sister may have been living 
together. 

age 208.—I think the conjecture 
of Murphy’s forming one of the 
supper-party is confirmed by the 
circumstance of such being the 
name of the Salisbury attorney in 
Amelia, which was commenced in 
that or the following year. This 
name was probably adopted by way 
of a joke on the young Irish law- 
student, for no name is more 
thoroughly Irish than Murphy; 
and I doubt if even in the present 
day an table person bearing 
it could be found in any town in the 
south of England. 
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Page 213.—If my hypothesis re- 
specting Jonathan Wild be correct, 
think the work may have been 
formed in the following manner. 
Fielding may have written the satire 
in the heat of his indignation at the 
Licensing Act, but he did not pub- 
lish it. ith time and the fall of 
Walpole in 1742, his anger probably 
expired, and the satire would never 
have seen the light, had he not been 
ressed for materials to make up 
is Miscellanies in the following 
ay He may then have gone over 
is Life of Jonathan Wild, have 
made additions to it, and altered it 
so that the satire might rot easily 
have been discovered, or that he 
might be-able to deny that it con- 
tained any individual satire. 
* Page 215.—It seems to me ex- 
tremely likely that one time or 
other, if not more than once, Lyttle- 
ton may have met Fielding at Bath, 
and they may have proceeded to- 
gether to Hagley Park. I infer 
this from Fielding having seen the 
view from Mazzard Hill; for I do 
not believe that he had sufficient 
taste for natural scenery and exten- 
sive rural prospects, to induce him 
to undergo the toil of ascending that 
hill by himself for their sake, while 
I can easily conceive: him to have 
accompanied Lyttleton, who had 
that taste, in such an excursion, and 
in compliment to whom he ma 
have introduced the description. 
cannot help thinking, by the way, 
that Sir Thenten yttleton and 
Hagley Park may have aided in the 
creation of Allworthy and his resi- 
dence. 

Page 216.—Mr. James Heywood 
Markland has very kindly trans- 
mitted to me a lecture delivered 
by him in Bath, in August, 1856, on 
the history and antiquities of that 
city. -It contains the following pas- 
sage relating to Zom Jones :—* An 
excellent prelate, now living, told 
me that he should not hesitate plac- 
ing the book in the hands of a young 
man, if accompanied with suitable 
caution and advice.’ o* 
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HE last few weeks have formed 
a period of great importance. in 
our Parliamentary history. Its old 
traditions and maxims have been 
rudely dealt with, and in several 
instances have been entirely set 
aside. We have had a weak Govern- 
ment, and the pressure which has 
been brought to bear upon it from 
all quarters has forced it hither and 
thither in a very erratic fashion. 
The good old rule appears to have 
been definitively set aside which 
prescribed that Ministries should 
express a distinct policy, and carry it 
manfully out as longas they can get 
amajority tosupport them. A weak 
Government can hardly continue in 
power for any length of time with- 
out inflicting a permanent injury on 
a constitution which, like ours, con- 
sists only ofa collection of unwritten 
customs. ‘The introduction of new 
precedents is no light matter, even 
in the eyes of our most ardent Radi- 
cals; and when, as in this instance, 
the precedent set is a practical sub- 
version of the maxim of the supre- 
macy of the majority, we may well 
pause and consider whether, even 
for the sake of a temporary advan- 
tage, such an innovation shall be 
tolerated. 

The state of parties in the House 
of Commons is one of which no 
lover of his country can well be 
proud. The Government retains 
office only by the dislocation of 
parties, and by favour of Mr. Bright 
and his friends. Both sides are 
split up into small sections, and the 
one which hazard or good luck 
turns uppermost in the scramble for 
power, rules only by virtue of the 
disunion and the jealousies of its 
opponents. Mr. Disraeli leads a 
small section of the House; Lord 
John Russell has his band of adhe- 
rents. The independent Liberals 
stand aloof from both, repudiating 
as a party the leadership of Messrs. 
Bright and Milner Gibson, but still 
having a leaning towards Man- 
chester. The Peelites—four mighty 
men in all—are divided amongst 
themselves; Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
James Graham lending their sup- 
port to the Ministry, Mr. Cardwell 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert giving 
it their bitterest opposition. Lor 
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Palmerston is at the head of a 
powerful faction. He is isolated 
from the independent Liberals in 
consequence of their distrust of his 
motives, and their doubt of what his 
conduct would be should he again 
get into power. Rumour declares 
that he is reconciled to Lord John 
Russell, but, as the events of the last 
fortnight have shown, they are un- 
able in conjunction to command the 
co-operation of the remainder of tlie 
Opposition, or to make a successful 
onslaught on the Treasury bench. 

It would appear that we must 
again put our trust in the old adage, 
Measures not Men. Even that is 
only a half solution, because the best 
measures are liable to be received 
with mistrust and encountered by 
opposition if they be not endorsed 
by the familiar names with which 
they are associated. 

We have no sympathy with party 
struggles, or the attempts of one 
Minister to unseat another. The 
country cares litile for the ani- 
mosities of statesmen, their fusions, 
their quarrels, or their ambition ; 
but it looks anxiously to their po- 
litical conduct, it weighs with 
jealous care their political morality, 
their earnestness, and their truth- 
fulness. It is quick to detect per- 
sonal motives, or desire for personal 
aggrandizement rather than the pub- 
lic good. It seems to us that our 
leaders sin more from want of firm 
conviction than from any intentional 
contempt of publicopinion. Power 
is kept in cliques and coteries more 
from the force of habit and the in- 
fluence of tradition and routine, than 
from any deliberate wish to tamper 
unfairly withthe Constitution. But 
we cannot but think that a spirit is 
rising which will fill up all the 
grooves in which officials i been 
wont to run, and establish Govern- 
ment on a wider and firmer basis. 
No one can look at the condition of 
Europe during the last ten years, 
and mark how its ancient dynasties 
have been toppled over, and how its 
kings have been hurled from their 
thrones, and yet suppose that the 
revolutionary spirit which has agi- 
tated the rest of Europe has left our 
country entirely unshaken. The 
elasticity of English institutions 
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has broken the first violence of the 
shocks by which they have been 
overwhelmed. No traces per- 
ceptible to a casual observer. may 
have been left, but it is impossible 
not to see that effects have been 
produced which must make them- 
selves felt in the very heart of our 
olity. The people have learned to 
ook on institutions less as fixtures 
which were there in their fathers’ 
time, and which will consequently 
remain there untouched till they 
have themselves passed away,—than 
as provisions for the safety of the 
people, raised up gradually by the 
might of the people themselves, and 
subversible by the power that raised 
them. They have learnt to con- 
sider them with less reverential eyes 
than formerly, to judge them on 
their own merits, and to consider 
them valuable only as they represent 
the feelings and the wishes of the 
commonwealth, or ensure its happi- 
ness. They see that reforms are 
wanted, but these reforms must be 
eonducted with temperate and judi- 
cious, yet with unsparing hands. The 
question is, where the men are to 
be found who unite the vigour and 
the determination necessary for the 
task, with the cool-headed discrimi- 
nation which must temper the whole 
process, and distinguish between im- 
provement and licence. Thoughtful 
men in all classes of the community 
are pondering these problems. 
Even in high. places it has been ad- 
mitted that Parliamentary govern- 
ment is upon its trial. We are 
willing to leave the conduct of the 
reforms which we desire to those in 
whose hands power is now en- 
trusted, but we know that the only 
guarantee which we can possess for 
their being efficiently carried out, 
lies in the earnestness and the en- 
tire singleness of purpose of our 
public men. ‘Therefore we, the 
people of England, watch with all 
our eyes and mind the character and 
the proceedings of our statesmen. 
~ act on their part indicative of 
a low opinion or a contemptuous 
estimate of the intelligence of Par- 
liament, strengthens the suspicion 
with which it begins to be regarded 
by a large and thinking class of this 
country. Such cynicism is a crime 
against responsible government, and 
has a direct tendency to bring Par- 
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liament into disrepute. All history 
shows that when once popular sus- 
picion is fully-aroused, when once 
it proceeds beyond distrust, and 
quickens into active dislike, if 
once the people lose confidence in 
their rulers, and take their own busi- 
ness into their own hands, the reforms 
which they undertake, though com- 
menced with no unfriendly spirit, 
and conducted with no ungentle 
hand, easily transgress the bounds 
which they at first proposed to them- 
selves, and crush all temperate op- 
position. 

We cannot but think that the 
House of Commons has during the 
last few weeks pursued a course 
which will have the eflect of exciting 

ublic mistrust, aud alienate, if 
onger persevered in, the affection 
and respect with which our Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are regarded. 
Men like Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Bright, who are enthusiasts in their 
peculiar opinions, may prefer a 
weak Government to a strong one, 
because they can mould it to their 
liking. But the price which they 
have to pay for the concescions 
they thus obtain is the respeet- 
ability of Parliament and the 
character of our statesmen. Any 
person holding less extreme tiews 
than they may well be excused for 
doubting whether it is worth while 
to gain Es object on such terms. 

When at the beginning of April 
we last alluded to public affairs, the 
Government had just introdueed 
the India Bill which has since ac- 
quired such unenviable notoriety, 
and incurred such general ridicule. 
During the whole of that month they 
seemed to fall more ‘and more deeply 
into the slough of uncertainty and 
vacillation in which they had already 
begun to flounder when we wrote. 
They appeared to possess no power, 
no vitality, no policy ; not even the 
negative advantage of knowing their 
own minds for two days together. 
They were apparently at the merey 
of the Opposition at any moment 
when the leaders chose to put them 
in a minority. But the great _ques- 
tion, whether the two great Whig 
chiefs would agree to shake hands 
over their differences, was still in 
abeyance; and while the majority 
stood by in hopeless perplexity, 
doubtful as to who was to sueceed 
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if the Ministry were overthrown, 
the time for action was allowed to 
pass away unheeded. 

The vicissitudes which attended 
the fate of the India Bill, and in 
which Ministers concurred, went 
far to prove to all impartial ob- 
servers that the charge of irreso- 
lution which we have urged against 
the Government was no vague 
assertion. Mr. Disraeli allowed 
himself to be blown about by every 
wind of doctrine. When he first 
took the matter in hand he had en- 
joyed the advantage of thoroughly 

nowing the state of feeling upon 
the subject, both in and out of Par- 
liament. Lord Palmerston’s Bill 
had been the subject of several 
nights’ debate, and leave had been 
given to introduce it by a very large 
majority. When Mr. Disraeli came 
into office he refused to adopt Lord 
Palmerston’s measure; and pro- 
mised to introduce one himself 
which should contain all its excel- 
lences and none of its blemishes. 
If he and his colleagues had brought 
ordinary sagacity*to the task, he 
could hardly have failed of success. 
But the scheme which they devised 
was greeted with a shout of derision 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Our readers will remember that 
at the instance of Lord John 
Russell the bill was left in abeyance, 
and though still retained on the 
notice paper, was postponed till the 
House, by agreeing toa series of 
resolutions on which a new Bill 
might be founded, had decided on 
the general outline of the plan they 
would sanction. Lord Goderich, on 
the 23rd of April, seeing that the 
resolutions and the Government bill 
were both upon the notice paper, 
asked a question in which many of 
the Liberal members were interested, 
whether the Government intended 
to keep two strings to their bow, 
by retaining both their schemes, 
and reserving to themselves the 
right of ultimately adopting which- 
ever they pleased. Mr. Disraeli 
replied that such was undoubtedly 
his intention, and that he had every 
hope that the Bill would soon be- 
eome the law of the land. In the 
face of that direct assurance not 
half an hour had elapsed when Mr. 
Disraeli, at the desire of Lord John 
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Russell, had definitively withdrawn 
the Bill, and announced his inten- 
tion to depend upon the resolutions 
alone. It is an unusual thing, for- 
tunately for the character of our 
public men, to find a Minister so 
pliant as to make a deliberate state- 
ment at haif-past four o’clock upon 
a matter involving the interests of 
a hundred and eighty millions of 
people; and at five, without any 
new light being cast upon the sub- 
ject, to withdraw it at the bidding 
of a political opponent. 

It seems to prove more than mere 
irresolution. Cowardice is as cul- 
pable in a statesman as dishonesty ; 
and Mr. Disraeli must submit to 
the alternative of being considered 
either wanting in the courage neces- 
sary for carrying out his convictions, 
or as having no convictions on the 
subject at all. Sincere opinions, 
even if they be erroneous, are 
always regarded with respect by the 

eople of England. The national 
ove for truth and sincerity is never 
appealed to in vain; but in propor- 
tion as these virtues are appreciated, 
their absence, especially in public 
men, is bitterly resented. It was 
felt that a Government which could 
first propound a measure insulting 
to common sense, and then admit 
by their readiness to sacrifice that 
measure, that its absurdity was the 
result of utter levity and indif- 
ference, had no claim upon the 
respect of the country. 
here is one point upon which 
in common fairness we must acquit 
Mr. Disraeli of insincerity, though 
even here he saves his character for 
sincerity at the expense of his repu- 
tation for courage. During the first 
discussion which took place upon 
Lord Palmerston’s Bill, he gave it 
as his opinion that the time for the 
abolition of the East India Company 
had not arrived. The course which 
has been pursued sufficiently proves 
that delay and not action was his 
object, and both his schemes retain 
the Double Government under an- 
other name. It might have been 
considered a more straightforward 
course if he had endeavoured to 
carry out his own ideas in fair fight, 
instead of sidling them in in an 
underhand way, and throwing dust 
into the eyes of the majority which 
he was pretending to conciliate. 
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It is now three months since 
the question of the future Govern- 
ment of India was first brought 
before Parliament, and we are even 
at this moment no further advanced 
in the matter than we were at 
the beginning. The ple of 
England have given their decided 
opinion that legislation ought to be 
at once proceeded with; and how- 
ever much this policy of delay may 
suit the views of those who wish al- 
together to postpone the downfall of 
the East India Company, we cannot 
believe that it will find any favour 
outside the walls of Parliament and 
the walls of the Leadenhall-street 
council chamber. One great danger 
of delay is this: a question which to 
the nation at large appears of fully 
equal importance to that of the Go- 
vernment of India—that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform—will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. Our empire in 
the East must be governed: the 
authority which at present holds 
sway has been condemned, and must 
be replaced by some means or 
another. We have already learned 
to our cost that Indian discussions 
occupy time. The whole of next 
session will probably again be taken 


up by attempts to settle the pro- 


blem. A vigorous minority will 
bring to bear all the obstructive 
power with which Parliamentary 
usage has armed them, and durin 

the whole of that time Reform wil 
have no chance of gaining the at- 
tention of the House. The work 
which ought to have been completed 
and dismissed by July will be spread 
over the greater part of the next 
year. The policy of adopting Lord 
John Russell’s plan, and taking re- 
solutions as a basis on which to 
build up a scheme, appears to be in 
itself more than doubtful. Itis buta 
means by which the onus of legisla- 
tion is devolved from the shoulders 
of Lord Ellenborough and his asso- 
ciates, and shared with all comers. 
It would have been far better if the 
ingenuity of the House of Commons 
had been employed in licking into 
shape either of the Bills already 
before the House. It is better, as 
Hamlet declares, to bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we 
know not of. Each of the rival 
measures had been read a first time; 
but even after the rival measures 
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have been amended and re-amended 
till their authors and their critics 
are alike weary of them, the bill 
which is to be founded upon them 
will have to undergo the same 
ordeal, and to furnish forth the 
batile-ground for a new struggle 
and the excuse for new delays. 

The whole of the last three months 
has been so entirely occupied by the 
India question that it is almost im- 
possible, even in the most rapid 
review of the events whieh have 
occupied the political world during 
that time, to avoid recurring again 
and again to the same point. On 
the 4th of May the resolutions were 
submitted to the House, and the 
whole ground was trodden all over 
again. Lord Harry Vane took u 
the position which Mr. Disraeli h 
abandoned, and, aided by Mr. Man- 
gles and Colonel Sykes, fought the 
dreary old fight once more. 

If Lord Harry Vane had succeeded 
in his attempt entirely to postpone 
legislation for India, it is easy to 
see what would have been the con- 
sequence. Our disasters have been 
too striking, and their effect too 
marked, to allow the English people 
to relapse entirely into the apathy 
in which they have been sunk ever 
since we possessed our empire -in 
the East; but after a period of 
grumbling over the non-fulfilment 
of their wishes, they would have 
subsided from their excitement into 
a state of comparative indifference. 
The Company, disgusted by the 
attempt which-had been made upon 
its existence, and living only with the 
sword of Damocles suspended over 
its head, would have grown in- 
different to the performance of its 
duties. Upon the people in India 
the effect would have been even 
more disastrous. It would have 
been said there, that the Company 
had been put upon its trial and con- 
demned, but that the judges were 
not sufficiently souertt 1 to earry 
the sentence into execution. No 
action would have been taken, and 
our gallant soldiers would have had 
slowly to win back our empire un- 
supported by aid or sympathy at 
home. Lord Stanley, the most 
statesmanlike by far of all the pre- 
sent Cabinet, placed these points 
before the House in his able speech. 
There were few who listened to him 
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without regretting that one so gifted, 
endowed with such clear views, and 
such calm and deliberative powers 
of mind, should have linked his for- 
tunes with men who will drag him 
with them into obscurity. 

As the session proceeded the con- 
duct of the Government assumed, in 
the eyes of those who watched them 
most narrowly, a character which at 
first excited astonishment, gradually 
changed into the gravest displeasure 
and apprehension, Concessions were 
made, hostile decisions were avoided 
with a dexterity which would have 
excited more amusement than in- 
dignation if the want of political 
honesty which they evinced had 
not become every day more apparent. 
It was known that the celery of 
Mr. Disraeli’s mind was to pursue 
from choice the seduction of political 
intrigue and the tortuous paths of 
diplomacy,rather than to employ the 
more English weapons of weighty 
argument and successful debate. 
It however soon appeared that 
great as were the difficulties which 
were known to beset the Govern- 
ment, they had not been sufficiently 
appreciated, and that the moral 
gymnastics which had astonished 

oliticians were the consequences of 

ire necessity, and not of choice. 
Concessions upon points of policy, 
though at first they may only pro- 
yoke astonishment, must, if re- 
peated, bring the House of Com- 
mons into disrepute. Mr. Disraeli 
had first to withdraw his India Bill, 
as before mentioned. He did it in 
a speech which was evidently pre- 

ared for the second reading of the 
Bill. We may remark by way of 
parenthesis, that Mr. israeli’s 
oratory has gradually become more 
and more elaborate. He now sel- 
dom trusts to the spur of the mo- 
ment; the biting sarcasms and 
the telling hits which were wont to 
excite the astonishment and to move 
the mirth of the House, are heard 
no more. He affects the weighty 
and statesmanlike style, and having 
nothing weighty or  statesman- 
like about him, fails. His speeches 
are- learnt by heart; they are 
written to imitate extempore elo- 
quence, and consequently exhibit 
the beauties neither of the extem- 
pore nor of the didactic school. It 
js a common remark, that his power 
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as a debater is gone. The volunteer 
uses a weapon bright and keen, but 
the general keeps out of the melée 
and wields a truncheon, useless in a 
skirmish, but the emblem of com- 
mand. Mr. Disracli is invaluable 
as a volunteer, and quite out of 
place as a general. Later on in the 
same evening which witnessed his 
lament over the defunct India Bill, 
the Government were left in a mi- 
nority on Mr. Monsell’s motion 
with respect to examinations for the 
scientific department of the army ; 
and almost immediately afterwards, 
when Mr. Locke King asked to be 
allowed to introduce a Bill to Ex- 
tend the Franchise in Counties to 
£10 Householders, Mr. Disraeli met 
his demand by moving the previous 
question. Again the irresolution of 
the Minister was shown, for he only 
succeeded in staving off a defeat by 
withdrawing the motion which he 
had made. There are limits to the 
endurance of the House of Com- 
mons ; they felt even more keenly 
than the country did the stigma 
which such conduct on the part 
of the Ministry was likely to 
cast upon the House. Those 
who live at a distanee, and who 
only read their political lessons 
through the dense medium of Par- 
liamentary reports, do not give the 
ae credit for the ear 
which they really displayed in giv- 
ing the Ministry a fair chance in the 
first instance, and in withdrawing 
their support when the shifts and 
changes of the Government ren- 
dered it impossible to support them 
any longer. There is an impression 
that it was a mere selfish party move 
on the part of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell which induced 
them to coalesce as soon as they saw 
a chance of obtaining a seat upon 
the Treasury benches. But it was 
evident to those who watched the 
matter narrowly, that the House 
would not long be restrained from 
voting want of confidence in Mr. 
Disraeli and his friends, No doubt 
the leader and the occasion were 
ill chosen. We have no sympathy 
with either party; our object is to 
Po the good, and to denounce the 

ad deeds of every Ministry. Our 
readers are aware that we were not 
slow when Lord Palmerston avas in 
oflice to point out and to denounce 
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the occasion on which he appeared 
to us to depart from his duty in the 
affair of the Conspiracy Bill. We 
assert with equal fearlessness, that 
the present Government has cast a 
slur upon our country, and that the 
failure of the vote against them is a 
misfortune. The Liberals, however, 
put their vote of censure upon a 
wrong ground. India ought not to 
be made the field of party battles, 
and that this was a p battle no 
one will fora moment deny. The 
plain and straightforward question 
of want of confidence ought to have 
been put, and would no doubt have 
been carried. 

Lord Ellenborough is a man 
whose arrogant impracticability 
would have been enough to upset any 
Government. He addressed a de- 
spatch to the Governor-General of 
India worded in tones of such 
studied insult that his continuance 
in that country has become an im- 
possibility. r. Bright asked for 
the production of this despatch, and 
it was granted. Now the despatch 
was written in the first instance by 
the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, or rather, as Lord 
Ellenborough avows, by the noble 
lord himself, who is the president of 
that committee. The members of 
the Committee are sworn to secresy, 
and are not even allowed to commu- 
nicate the contents of their despatch 
to their brother direetors at the 
India Board. Lord Ellenborough, 
not content with his first blunder in 
writing the despatch at all without 
consultation with his colleagues, in- 
curred the still more grave respon- 
sibility, also without consulting his 
colleagues, of violating the confi- 
dence reposed in the Secret Com- 
mittee, and publishing the document 
to the world. It is one thing 
privately to censure a Governor- 
General, and another to make that 
rebuke immediately known to both 
Europe and India. To tell him 
privately that an act of his govern- 
ment has been a mistake, may be 
allowable and even a duty on the 
part of the Home Government; but 
at such a grave crisis to publish the 
severest censure of a Governor- 
General to the people against whom 
he is manfully contending, to ex- 
press disapproval in toto of his 
policy to the rebels who are in arms 
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against him, appears to us very far 
indeed to exceed the just exercisé 
of a minister's power. 

A great handle was made of Mr. 
Vernon Smith’s detention of letters 
which it was alleged onght to have 
been instantly transmitted to the 
Board of Control. Mr. Vernon Smith 
has been so roundly abused for this 
offence both in and out of Parliament 
that we have not the slightest wish 
again to attack him. Talleyrand 
says that a blunder is worse than a 
erme. Mr. Vernon Smith committed 
a blunder, and no doubt his reputa- 
tion has suffered more severely for 
it than if he had done something far 
worse in a moral point of view. It 
appears to us, looking at the matter 
in a spirit of fairness, that too much 
has been said about it. 

The colleagues of Lord Ellen- 


borough accepted the responsibility 


of his act, and avowed their entire 
ae of the despatch and its 
publication. They thus became his 
accomplices. The President of the 
Board of Control resigned his 
office, and then perhaps, looking at 
the vote of censure simply as a 
party move, the Opposition ought 
to have withdrawn. The moral 
guilt was however as strong as be- 
fore ; the question was not whether 
the proclamation of Lord Canning 
was or was not to be defended. 
There was no question of the pro- 
clamation. at all, for even up to this 
moment we have no information as 
to whether or no the much can- 
vassed document has been issued. 
The matter in reality turned upon 
the inexpediency a the injustice 
of rebuking a public servant who 
had at a dangerous crisis deserved 
well of his country, without allow- 
ing him time to offer his own 
explanations for his actions, without 
even waiting to see whether the 
deed commented upon had ever 
been really performed. 

Nevertheless Lord Ellenborough 
resigned, and from that moment it 
became less a question of right 
against wrong than a mere part 
move. While Lord Ellenborough 
remained, the triumph of the Whigs 
was certain; when he retired, he 
shot a Parthian dart which discom- 
fited the advancing host. To retreat 
was difficult, but to advance was a 
blunder, 
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Mr. Cardwell persevered till the 
last moment, and then withdrew 
without much dignity. Remon- 
strances poured in upon him from 
all sides and parties. Lord Derby's 
threats of a dissolution told with 
great effect upon some of the inde- 
pendent Liberals whose hold upon 
their constituencies was less firm 
than was pleasant. Some of these 
at the last moment blurted out the 
truth, that they were afraid to bring 
the question to a vote. The osten- 
sible ground on which the recusant 
Liberals for the most part founded 
their objections was, that infor- 
mation had been received from 
Oude which cast a new light upon 
affairs, and rendered it less desirable 
than ever to express a censure upon 
the Government. But Mr. Card- 
well’s motion never touched the 
question of the policy of the procla- 
mation, but confined itself solely to 
a censure of the indecent haste 
which the Government evinced in 
condemning Lord Canning unheard. 
The arrival of further information 
could therefore not by any possi- 
bility affect things that had been 
done long before. 

Perhaps, looking at the matter, 


not from the party point of view with 
which politicians on either side can 


hardly fail to regard it, but in the 
light in which it will be viewed by 
the country, to whom party con- 
siderations are nothing, the matter 
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has ended in the best way possible 
under the circumstances. A change 
of Government at this moment 
would be inconvenient in England, 
and disastrous in India. A dissolu- 
tion would have retarded the busi- 
ness of the country in a way that 
nothing but absolute necessity could 
have justified: and there was no 
absolute necessity. Lord Cannin 
has doubtless been censured, an 
the censure was, under the circum- 
stances, eee But it is by no means 
sure t the proclamation itself 
was wise or just. Lord Derby's 
followers may crow over a victory, 
and the Whigs may smart from a 
defeat ; but it may i that the first 
have blundered into the right, and 
that the latter will find that their 
attempt, though right in itself, was 
placed by circumstances in a position 
which converted it into faction. 
The country cares about neither 
party, and we cannot but hope that 
the .threat.which has been hanging 
for the last week over the heads of 
the ewes will have frightened 
them into decency, and that their 
victory will raise them into self- 
respect. And we heartily trust, 
too, that from the ashes of the di- 
vided Liberals an united body will 
arise, and that eventually a party 
will be formed to carry out really 
progressive measures, and to act 
upon a broader basis than they have 
ever done before. 
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